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PREFACE.. 

The Second. Annual Volume op the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
• TUBAL Society is herewith submitted to the friends of horticulture, farm- 
ers, and all who are interested in this rapidly growing interest of the state. 
Of its value, it may not become me to speak, yet of tlie addresses and pa- 
pers furnished by others, I think they will be found equal to any heretofore 
published by this society, and will be of interest to the general reader; as I 
may say, of them all, they are of the most reliable and valuable character. 
I regret that for the want of room, I have been obliged to abbreviate many 
articles, while some, equal in^value to any published, are necessarily omit- 
ted entirely. It was my intention to have published many papers which 
had been read before local societies, which would have been valuable and 
applicable to other portions of the state, but this same want of room crowd- 
ed them out. 

Of the progress of horticulture in the slate for the past year, I can speak 
with great encouragement. It is now engaged in with as much assurance 
of reasonable success as any of the agricultural interests of the day. 

Of its importance to the agriculturist, as well as olher citizens, it is use- 
less to estimate, — simply remarking that there is no department among the 
indastrial j^ursuits which can do more to encourage settlement, and a love 
for home, than fruit growing. Farmer, mechanic, professional, plant more 
trees. If at first .you do not succeed, try again. Your neighbors are suc- 
cessful; you may be. The importance of this work to each neighborhood 
cannot be overestimated. 

I am aware of many imperfections and deficiencies in this volume, yet I 
send it out in the full belief that from its varied contents and substantial 
value, it will be looked upon with favor by aU those who are in the least 
degree interested in this great and growing prosperity of Wisconsin. To 
those who have so kindly and willingly contributed articles, essays and re- 
ports for this volume, also to Messrs. Seifert, Qugler & Co., engravers at 
Milwaukee, for the very commendable manner in which they have executed 

their work, to Miss Camp, of the State University, for the superior 

manner in which she has sketched the bay window, good and bad roots, and 
a fine orchard tree, and especially to Hon. Alexander Mitchell for the 
very fine frontispiece engraving, drawn and engraved by him expressly for 
this volume, I am very grateful, and feel that to one and all, my heartfelt 
thanks and acknowledgments are( due. 

0. S. WILLEY, 

Beoording Secretary. 
Madison, Wis., 1872. 
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Pollard, Joseph, florist, Milwaukee. 
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Graw & Day, Watertown 
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Plumb, J. C, general nursery^ilton. 
Pinney & COm evergreens, Sturgeon Bay. 
Palmer, R., Pond du Lac. 
Pefl'er, G. P., general nursery, Pewaukee. 
Putnam, G. w., apple trees. Ash Ridge. 
Palmer, W. W., apple trees, Brodhead. 
Perkins, Josiah, apple trees, Prairie dn Sac. 
Reed, W., apple trees. North Prairie. 
Roe, J. B., vegetables and grapes, Oshkosh. 
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Boberts, H. O., florist, Janesville. 
Richardson, J. B., general nursery, Shel)oy- 

gan Falls. 
Robinson, T. 8., agent, Whitewater. 
Stickney & Baumbacb, general nursery, 

Wanwatosa. 
Smith, Gustad, veg. garden, Milwaukee. 
Basse, Ferdinand, ilorist, Milwaukee. 
Scherz, Geo., florist, Milwaukee. 
Schmoldt, Herman, florist, Milwaukee. 
Scherrmacher, C. W., florist, Milwaukee. 
Sabin, R. B. & Co., general nursery, Sparta. 
Sabin, H. H., Jr., agent, Sparta. 
«Sabin, Hiram, Sen., agent, Sparta. 
Stevens, T. A., agent Sabin & Co., Erin 

Prairie. 
Slasson, S. O., agent Greenman, McGraw 

& Day, Clinton. 
Sparks, H. S., Trempealeau. 
Smith, G. N., cranberry plants and seeds, 

Berlin. 
Smith, G. E , grapes and vegetab'F, Berlin. 
Stevens, J. T., green house, Madison. 
Swain, S. G., apple trees, Baraboo. 

[Believing that a complete list of the nurserymen, florists, agents and dealers in the 
state, woula be a valuable acquisition of knowledge to the general reader, I have com- 
piled a list, as I could, of all known to me who belong to the fraternity, with the full 
belief that it is far from complete, yet forming a starting point to add to and correct in 
the future.— Editor.! 



Strever, W., green house, Oshkosh. 
Seymour & Bamey,apple trees, Mazom'nle. 
Scott, Seymour, agent Sabin & Co., Sparta. 
Thompson, H. M., gen. nursery, St. Francis. 
Twist, L. & Son, apple trees,liOganville. 
Tuttle, A. G., general nursery, fiaraboo. 
Treat, R. C, cranberries, Princeton. ' 
Thomann, Canper, florist, Milwaukee. 
Thiedmann, Wm., veg. gard., Milwaukee. 
Tubbs, J. L., Elkhom. 
Uecke, John, forest evergreens, Green Bay 
Vecke, J., Green Bay. 
Wetting, John, veg. gardener, Milwaukee. 
Wilms, John C, veg. gardener, Milwaukee. 
Whitnell & Ellis, florists, Milwaukee. 
Wiesner, Frederick, florist, Milwaukee. 
Wllam, J. C, florist, Milwaukee. 
Williams, J., florist, Milwaukee. 
Wilcox, E. & Son, apple trees, Tremp'lcan. 
Walte, M. C, dealer, Baraboo. 
Waters, Charles, apple trees, SpringvUle. 
WlUey, O. S., apple seedlings and root 

grafts, Madison. 
Wilcox, J. & Son, Omro. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OP THE 

WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING IN FEBRUARY, 1868. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Artcle 1 — This Society sliallbe known as the Wisconsin tttate Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Akticlb II. — Its object shall be the advancement of the science of Pomo- 
logy and of the art of Horticulture. 

Akticle III. — Its members shall consist of Anntial members paying an an- 
nual fee of one dollar; of X^/e members paying a fee of ten dollars a^one time, 
and of Honorary members, who shall only be members of distinguished mer" 
it in horticultural or kindred sciences, or who shall confer any particular 
benefit upon the society, who may by vote be invited to participate in the 
poceedings of the society. 

Article IV. — Its officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, Re- 
cording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer and an Executive 
Board, consisting of the foregoing officers and tlie ex-President, and three 
members to be elected annually; five of whom shall constitute a quorum at 
any of its meetings. 

In addition to the foregoing officers, the President, and Secretaries of all 
local Societies shall be deemed ex-officio members of the Executive Board. 

All officers shall be elected by ballot and shall hold their office for one 
year thereafter, and until their successors are elected. 

Akticle V. — The society shall hold annuaZ meetings commencing on 
the first Tuesday of February, for the election of officers, for discusions, and 
for the exhibition of fruits; also, one meeting during the fall, for the exhi- 
bition of fruits, and for discussions, at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Board shall designate. 

Article VI.— This Constitution may be amende^ at any regular meeting 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present, 
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BY-LAWS. 

I. The President shall preside at meetings, and with the advice of the 
Secretary call all meetings of the society, and have a general superinten- 
dence of the affairs of the societv, and shall deliver an Annual Address, 
upon some suhject connected with horticulture. 

II. The Vice President shall oct in the absence or disability of the Pres- 
ident, and perform the duties of the chief officer. 

III. The secretaries of local societies shall by correspondence and per- 
sonal intercourse with the horticulturists of their respective districts ob- 
tain accurate information of the condition and progress of horticulture and 
report t© this society. 

IV. The Corresponding Secretary shall attend to all the correspondence 
of the Society. 

V. The Recording Secretary shall record the proceedings of the society, 
preserve all papers belonging to the same, and superintend the publication 
of its reports. 

VI. l^he treasurer shall receive and keep an account of all moneys be- 
longing to the society, and disburse the same on the written order of the 
President, countersigned by the Secretary, and shall make an annual re- 
port of receipts and disbursements. 

VII. The Executive Board may, subject to the approval of the Society, 
manage all its affairs, and fill vacancies in the board of officers; three of 
their number, as designated by the President shall constitute a finance 
committee. 

VIII. It shall be the duty of the Finance committee to settle with the 
Treasurer, and to examine and report upon all bills or claims against the 
Socioty, which may havo been presented and referred to them. 



LAWS OF WISCONSIN. 



AN ACT 

TO PROVIDE FOR THE INCORPORATION OF THE WISCONSIN STATE HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY, AND THE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING OF ITS 
TRANSACTIONS. 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society is hereby declared 
a body politic and corporate, and by that name it shall be known in all 
courts and places whatsoever. 

Section 2. The objects of the Society being to improve the condition of 
horticulture, rural adornment and landscape gardening, it shall be allowed 
for these purposes to take, hold and convey real and personal estate, the 
former not exceeding the value of five thousand dollars. 

Section 3. The corporation shall possess all the powers and privileges 
conferred, and be subject to all the liabilities imposed upou corporations, 
by chapter seventy-eight of the revised statutes, so far as the same may be 
applicable. 

Section 4. The State Printer is hereby directed to print on good book 
paper, fold, stitch and bind in muslin, (uniform in style with the last vol- 
ume published, of the transactions of the State Agricultural Society), two 
thousand copies of the transactions of the State Horticultural Society, em- 
bracing the years 1870 and 1871 : provided, the number of printed pages of 
said volume shall not exceed two hundred, and to deliver the same to the 
Superintendent of Public Property, to be by him distributed as follows, to 
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wit : Three copies tb eacli member of the Legislature, fifty copies to each 
county or town horticultursd society, who shall report its organization with 
officers elect, and number of members, with an abstract of its proceedings, 
for publication in said volume to the Secretary of the State Horticultural 
Society, and fifteen copies to each county agricultural society, twenty-five 
copies to the State Agricultural Society, twenty-five copies to the State 
Historical Society, fifty copies to the State University, and all remaining 
copies to the State Horticultural society. 

SECTION 5. Hereafter or until the Legislature shall otherwise order, the 
transactions of the Wisconsin State Horticultui:al Society, together with 
abstracts of the reports of other horticulturel associations of the State, so 
far as the same may be furnished, shall be annually printed, published and 
distributed in like manner and number as provided in section four of this 
act, on the order of the Governor. 

Section 6. So much of chapter 74, general laws of 1868, sections 2 and 
3, as provides for the publication of l£e transactions of vhe State Horti- 
cultural Society in connection with the State Agricultural Society, and any 
additional copies of ^e same, is hereby repealed. 

Section 7. This act shall be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 24, 1871 . 

AN ACT 

TO AMEND SECTION 4 OF CHAPTER 149 OP THE GENERAL LAWS OF 1871, 
ENTITLED "AN 'ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE INCORPORATION OP THE 
WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, AND THE PRINTING AND 
PUBLICATION OF ITS TRANSACTIONS." 

I'he people of the state of Wmonsin, represented in senate and assembly, do 
enact a>s follows: 

Section 1. Section 4 of said chapter 140 is hereby amended so as to 
read as foll9Wc: Section 1. The state printer is hereby directed to print 
on good book paper, fold, stitch and bind in muslin, (uniform' in style with 
the last volume^ published, of the transactions of the State Agricultural 
Society), two thousand copies of the transactions of the State Horticultural 
Society, embracing the years 1870 and 1871, which volume may include such 
necessary engravings of new fruits, system of pruning, and insects injuri- 
ous to fruit culture, as shall be necessary to properly illustrate the printed 
matter, the cost of said engravings not to exceed the sum of one hundred 
and fifty dollars in any one year: provided, the number of printed pages of 
said volume shall not exceed two hundred, and to deliver the same to the 
superintendent of public property, to be distributed by him as follows, to 
wit: three copies to each member of the legislature; fifty copies to each 
county or town horticultural society, who shall report its organization with 
officers elect, and number of members, with an abstract of its proceedings 
for publication in said volume to the secretary of the State Horticultural 
Society; fifteen copies to each county agricultural society; twenty-five copies 
to the State Agricultural Society; twenty-five copies to the State Historical 
Society; fifty copies to the State University, And all the remaining copies to 
the State Horticultural Society. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

Approved March 25, 1872, 
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TRAi^SAOTIONS 

OF THE 

WISCONSIN 

STATE HOKTICULTDRAl SOCIETY. 



ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT MADISON, 
February 6, 7 find 8, i8j^. 



The members of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
met in the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol, February 6, at 7^ 
o'clock P. M. President J. S. Stickwbt, of Wauwatosa, pre- 
siding. 

The chamber was well filled with members of the legislature, 
ladies and gentlemen of the city, and prominent horticulturists 
from all parts of the state. President Stickney then read his 

ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

UTILITY OF BBAXJTIFYING OXTB HOMES WITH TEEES AND FLOWERS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — ^I come before you this evening to 
speak of delicious fruits, beautiful flowers and magnificent trees. 
These are things full of interest, yet so common and plentiful as 
to be often overlooked or passed thoughtlessly by. An autumn 
landscape, with its gorgeous drapery of purple and gold com- 
mands the attention and admiration of all; but how few give it 
careful thought and study. How few analyze the trees and 
shrubs which adorn it, ai^d thus fit themselves to plant such trees 
in their own grounds so as to produce similar results. We all 
admire a stately elm or maple, but we do so without realizing 
B— Hob. 
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that just such trees may be ours; not to stand by the wayside or 
in the forest, but to be gathered about our homes; standing 
singly upon our laWna or tastefully arranged in groups, belts or 
borders ; paying a thousand fold their cost, in grateful shade and 
shelter, in beautiful form and foliage, and in the increased cash 
value which they always bring to any place. Doubly attractive 
are the evergreens. Homes adorned with these, draw words of 
commendation from all observers. Yet how few set earnestly 
about planting and growing such trees for themselves. One 
would almost think these things were given to a favored few, in- 
stead of being within the reach of all, and so sure to live and 
easy of culture that none need fail. Of smaller trees and flow- 
ering shrubs^ to complete our artistic groups, or fill in our bor- 
ders, there || no lack, yet they are only occasionally used. A 
few roses, a bed of tulips or lilies, or even a tuft of pansies, that 
might be grown on a foot of earth, would gladden the heart of 
many a lady who has them not. A few cut flowers from any of 
these would carry a ray of comfort to many a sick room where 
they are never seen. A bit of well kept lawn ; surely anybody 
can have that. It's nothing hut grass; and yet where do we see 
it? Usually in the city or village, about the dwelling of the 
banker or merchant prince, instead of on the farm, where, of all 
places, it should be most at home. About this bit of velvety 
green there is an attraction which nothing else possesses. It 
does not bloom and fade in a day or week, but is constantly 
beautiful from early spring to late in autumn. 

Many new farms are being annually opened up, and on thous- 
ands of others, changes and improvements are being made, look- 
ing to greater convenience, larger production and permanent in- 
crease of value ; but in all this, how few properly estimate the 
advantages which tree-planting would give them. Every farm 
needs at least <Hie-eighth of its area in timber. The proper loca- 
tion and arrangement of this is worthy of careful study. Bettei 
that i\ occupy a square block of the very best acres of the farm 
rather than not to have it. But if arranged in belts that shall 
break the force of prevailing winds, and in groves that shall af- 
ford pleasing views with all so harmonized as to give the idea of 
a finished landscape ; then s three-fold gain is secured. We have 
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all the material vajue of our trees ; all their climatic benefit, and 
an element of beauty that, in its influence upon the minds and 
hearts of ourselres and those we love, may not be counted as we 
count our gold, and that will live and exert its good influence 
long after we 'have passed away. On many farms there are blufis 
and ravines, not well adapted to tillage, which could be profitably 
planted to trees. Pine, spruce and larch are well adapted to these 
bluffs. Elms, maples, l^irches and nut-bearing trees to the ra- 
vines. Often these same bluffs and ravines afford just the out- 
line needed for the best style of landscape planting. When this 
ia not so, thick groupings on the highest points will wonderfully 
increase the apparent hight of hill and depth of valley. So, too, 
a continued belt with taller growing kinds back, and lower and 
more drooping in front, will carry the appearance of hills, far on 
the plain. Or a few groups on a remote part of the farm, with 
slight elevation, may so break the sky outline as greatly to change 
and improve the whole view. 

The foregoing hints are for individuals ; now comes a thought 
more general in its application. As now treated, the space of 
one or two rods on each side of all our highways is about the 
same as lost. True, its herbage is cropped by street cattle and 
other stock, but the attendant evils of this long pasture make it 
of little real value. A few figures will giv.e you the acres thus 
wasted in every' township. Can we afford such w$iste ? Plant 
lines of our best shade and timber trees each side of all our high- 
ways, and after fifteen or twenty years, what would be their val- 
ue ? If allowed to stand thirty to fifty years, I think this tree 
crop would compare favorably with the average income of the 
adjoining lands. But to accomplish this good work, we need 
united effort ; and this union needs a few leading spirits to stim- 
ulate and guide it. Who in each neighborhood will volunteer 
for this service ? 

The past bountiful season Las made us glad with its abundance 
of delicious fruits. May such seasons often come to us I The 
doubting have become believers, and many will, the coming 
springs prove their faith by their works. May both their faith 
and their works stand the test of seasono less favorable than the 
, past I 
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This year of prosperity should teach us valuable lessons, and 
it would seem that in nothing do we need to more learn than in 
the proper handling and marketing of our fruit. Thousands of 
bushels of apples Wisconsin has, this autumn, wastefuUy fed to 
stock. Many more thousands have been shaken from the trees, 
tumbled into bags or wagon boxes, and trotted over rough roads 
until their market value was reduced to barely the cost of this 
rough handling, and the owneis are now doubtingly considering 
the question, will fruit-growing pay ? To-day apples are hawked 
about the streets in bags and baskfets, slow of sale at half the 
pvice paid for Michigan or Ohio fruit, that has been carefully 
selected and packed in barrels. The past season, Greenings, 
Spitzenburgs, and many of our old favorites have done well for 
us. But this must not encourage us to plant largely of these, 
for the bitter lessons of former years will surely come to^ us 
again, unless we stand firmly by our " ironclads." 

The horticultural progress of a single year seems small, but 
for a term of years the advance is very apparent and valuable. 
The experiments and lessons of the past ten years have made the 
question of successful apple-growing no longer an uncertainty, 
but a ^fact, A proper regard to soil, location and varieties 
plain ted, will insure abundant harvests, and make apples, as a 
farm crop, quite as paying as any other. The earnest search 
that is now being made for hardy, productive long-keepers, can- 
not fail to greatly increase our list of these. 

In pears, plums and cherries,* we have made less progress. 
But it is high time that we were earnestly at work in this direc- 
tion. If we here meet greater obstacles, they should only call 
forth gi eater will and determination. The same persistent effort 
. tTiat has done so much for us in other things will not fail us in 
these. One man in the northern settled portion of Minnesota 
writes me for two each, of fiifty to seventy -five kinds of pears, 
that he may test their capabilities there. Though I cannot send 
him what he asks, his letter gave a feeling of honor and respect 
for him, which will not be easily removed. He is on the right 
track, and if he perseveres, will do himself and his state great 
good. It cannot be doubted that experiments like this, care^ 
fully tried and varied by different treatment, different soils and * 
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different exposure, will give us hardy pears, plums and cherries. 
Grapes, in good supply, we have in many localities, and with 
reasonable care they may be grown by all. 

Even good and successful examples of orchard peach culture 
are not wanting. These are, of course, with winter protection, 
and perhaps cost in dollars and cents, more than they pay. But 
they are very creditable and very gratifying to the enthusiastic 
cultivator. 

We no longer question what the small fruits can do for iis, yet 
these, being little things, are sadly neglected. This should not 
be so, because if well treated they yield such quick and such 
bountiful returns, and so well supply our wants while the larger 
fruits are coming on. 

Fruits and fruit-trees may yield us something very prett}- in 
way of ornament. For edging walks or beds in the vegetable 
garden, what is more beautiful than a line of the bush alpine 
strawberries? The more showy varieties of strawberries in pots, 
both in bloom and fruit, are very attractive. Dwarf apples, 
properly trained, make nice division lines, in garden and pleasure 
grounds. A single apple tree, of drooping habit, may have its top 
so trained as to form a cosy little arbor. Other pretty devices 
of this sort will suggest themselves. 

For commercial value I consider our cranberry fields as equal 
to any fruit interest in our country. ' Peach or grape culture for 
commercial purposes, as compared with cranberries, is disap- 
pointing and unsatisfactory. Being so perishable, they must be 
hurriedly and wt-sl efully marketed, and a day of delay or unfa- 
vorable weather often causes heavy loss ; while the cranberries 
, can be barreled and leisurely transported thousands of miles to 
the most favorable miarket. Increased value is given to these 
fields from the fact that they are so limited as compared with the 
area to be supplied with fruit, thus making a ready market and 
good prices always a certainty. About this there is now nothing 
problematical or uncertain. Fields properly improved, so as to 
flow and drain at will, have for many years yielded good annual 
crops. Ten to twelve hundred barrels from forty acres, is no un- 
usual yield, and sometimes as high as two hundred bushels are 
gathered from a single acre. Of such land we have thousands 
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of acres, much of it easily accessible by lailroads; most of it un- 
improved and waiting for purchasers. How lon^ can we afford 
to leave such resources as these undeveloped? How long will 
individual enterprise neglect to grasp such golden opportunities? 
Give this interest ten years oi such enthusiastic efforts as have 
been given to the fruit district of southern Illinois, or the peach 
belt of Michigan, and what would be the result? Can any think- 
ing man doubt that o^r exports would double, yea, quadruple the 
exports of either of these districts? 

Our State Horticultural Society, and quite a number of local 
societies, are doing much to foster and encourage the desire to im- 
prove and beautify our homes ; but in this we have only made a 
beginning. Instead of one hundred members we should have 
one thousand ; instead of a few local societies we should have one 
in every county, yes, in every town, and if in every school dis- 
trict, all the better. Competition between two neighbors ss to 
who shall grow the finest strawberries or grapes, will be likely to 
bring choice strawberries and grapes to others besides themelves. 
A fine shade tree successfully grown by one is sure to cause oth- 
ers to plant. This is why we would multiply societies, that every 
neighborhood might have the example of good working mem- 
bers. These societies are excellent mediums through which to 
make our experiments known, to compare our successes and fail- 
ures with those of others, and see wherein we can improve. Full 
reports from all others should be made to the state society, and 
all that is new and most valuable in these will be included in our 
annual report. This report, through the kindness of our legisla- 
tors, can now be made much moro valuable than in former years. 

There is always room in the pages' of our Western Farm^ ' 
for inquiries and answers, discussions, statements of experiments, 
or discriptions of choice fruit or flowers. Its editors have thus 
far been very safe in extending this favor to vs ; but for the com- 
ing year I hope we shall so flood them with communications that 
they may at least know that we appreciate their kindness. 

With so much in horticulture to give us profitable employ- 
ment, and pleasant diveioion, it would seem likely to command 
more of our attention, and the question arises why are we so in- 
different and careless? As a people we are hasty and impatient. 
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We say and believe that it is this time, this waiting, which we 
caunot bear. But do we wait? Do we wait for anything? 
True these good things which we desire, must be grown through 
a series of years, from small beginnings. But meantime the 
world revolves, our lives move on, whatever else we have of 
good or ill, of pleasure or disappointment, comes to us just the 
same. So really, all these beautiful things cost is the first out- 
lay, and the interest thereon, and if we rightly value them., this 
interest, aye, and cost too, will be more than paid by thp happi- 
ness they aflbrd us even in their earliest years. 

Then may we not hope that the coming spring shall be the com- 
mencement of naany new plantations, and the extensiifci of many al- 
ready begun I All made on a weJl matured plan, running thi ough 
& series of years, which when completed will give us farms and 
homes which shall be models of utility and beauty ; blessings to 
ourselves, and to those who shall conie after us. 

At the close of this address, which had been listened to very 
attentively, the President introduced Rev. George W. Minieb 
of Minier, Tazewell county, Illinois, who delivered the following 
^^ ell prepared 

ADDRESS. 

THE IffECESSITY OF HORTICULTUBAL AND AGEICULTURAL KNOW- 
LEDGE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEST. . 

Mr, JPresident : — ^Every country has its peculiarities, its 
special needs, its important and unimportant affairs. -" Every 
community has its special wants as well as its special privileges. 
States and empires are like individuals, demanding the wants 
and necessities of life. But western states, western communities 
and western men are not to be satisfied with mere necessaries — 
they demand more. Solving political problems, working out 
de&tinies and making improbabilities develop into realities, are 
among the ordinary occurrences of western life. A failure is 
only a stimulant to final success, and success seems only to urge 
on to more signal triumphs. The energy of the east has come 
west. The enterprising of European states and kingdoms have 
passed the Atlantic barrier, and find a welcome and a home in 
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the valley of the Mississippi. Here then, we are — every clime 
and almost every nationality represented. Would you bind this 
mighty western giant with new cords? He will break them as 
tow. Will you fetter bim with green withes? He will snap 
them asunder. Will you weave his unshorn locks in the web 
and fasten them with the pin? He will shake himself and move 
oflF with both web and loom. Shave his locks and make him 
grind in the political mill, or bring him forth blind, manacled 
with fetters of brass, riveted^ by that modern invention of 
politicians, designed to hold one part of community subservient 
to another, ycleped a tariff, and in his frenzy be will pull 
down your temple of liberty and trample your priveleges in the 
dust. Wisdom dictates that we must be very careful how we 
attempt to manage so versatile, energetic and resilient a people 
as these western men are. All attempts io ignore their rights, 
in schools, in church and state, will be like cobwebs woven 
arouud the limbs of an infknt giant. His very development will 
burst all flimsy restraints like gossamer. Whjli; then should be 
done ? Why, direct these mighty energies in the paths of know- 
ledge, of virtue and of Christianity. 

, I see before me a society of earnest working men, whose aim 
is, to bring forth . the choicest fruits, vegetables and flowers 
which these rich prairies and sloping woodlands of Wisconsin 
can produce. They have individually and collectively got reli- 
gion, (rebitiding). I mean the religion of agriculture, otherwise 
called horticulture, and I am happy to assure you, Mr. President, 
that after long toiling with these hands as a farmer and holticul- 
turist, and patient watching with the eyes of a theologian, there 
is no total depravity in it. Not a hit of it. Every step you 
take is elevating and refining. Every effort you make is upward 
and onward. And when we shall have converted the world to 
this good news, these glad tidings, (may I say it without irrev- 
erence?) this gospel of horticulture, then shall the wilderness 
and solitary places be glad, then shall the desert blossom as the 
rose; then', and not till then, "will the hills break forth into 
singing, and all the trees of the forest shall clap their hands." 

But, some one may say, " these are glittering generalities." 
Well, let us come to the prose, then, if you please, the very 
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work of the devotee of horticulture. His is a refining and ele- 
vating influence. He proposes to select from the hands of nature 
all her choicest gifts, and distribute them to mankind. Is there 
a fruit more delicious than the one we have been using, it is his 
aim and task to give it to the world. He who first introduced 
the Catawba grape, is said to have boasted that he had dooe his 
country a greater service than he would have done, had he paid 
her national debt. And when we take into consideration the in- 
troduction of the many varieties, and the stimulant it gave to 
vine culture in the United States, perhaps the boast became a 
sober reality. * ^ 

This, however, is bui; one of many steps in the road of advanc- 
ing prosperity, which may justly be placed to the account of the 
horticulturist. Fruits of all kinds, as well as vegetables, have 
been brought to greater perfection and more general use. And 
last, but not least, the devotees of this refining art have almost 
strewed our pathway wi^h flowers. A thousand beautiful ob- 
jects beset us on every hand. Not the rose merely, the acknowl- 
edged crown of Flora, the goddess of the flowers, but from the 
sweet but humble violet to the giant magnolia, we find them 
adorning the arbors of the wealthy, and cheering the cottager at 
his toil. The husbandman, the noblest, the most useful and the 
best, is no longer content with his labor unless his pathway is 
fringed and adorned with plants and flowers, placed there by his 
patient wife, his industrious son, or charming and beautiful 
daughter ; more charming, more beautiful because the sun has 
bedecked her cheeks with roses, her lips with rubies, and her 
locks have stolen some of the golden rays from the bright king 
of day. Her step is elastic and bounding. Her voice, the mel- 
ody of birds. To complete the picture, she is contented, obedi- 
ent, pious. 

•' 01 if there is a tear bo pure, so gentle and so meek, 
That it woald not btain an aDgel's cheek, 
Tis that which pious father's shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's bead." 

It is almost impossible to be prosy on such a topic. There is"a 
sort of inspiration in it which wakes the better feelings and sen- 
timents of our natures. We would make it wide spreading in 
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its benign influence, and as nearly as may be, universal. To this 
end, Mr. President, I would address the people of Wisconsin 
through your Society, through your Agricultural School, and 
through these Honorable Gentlemen who represent them in the 
general assembly. I sometimes feel like calling upon men and 
women of every occupation to pause, for a time — to leave what- 
ever of interest they may have in other pursuits, and concentrate 
their whole souls upon the one great thought of educating the 
rising generation? Is there no way to stop this lamentable in- 
crease of crime? No balm to heal these bleeding, gaping 
wounds in the bosom of society? No barrier to stop this flood 
of intemperance which anuually buries 60,000 of our noblest and 
most generous men in the drunkard's grave? No virtue to stay 
the hand which plunges into the treasury of the nation, the state, 
and the municipality, and bears off its prey under the title of de- 
faulter? We believe there is. And to this end let us educate 
our sons and daughters so that they shall learn in schools vvhat 
tiiey will be called upon to practice in mature life. Let the prac- 
tical sciences be introduced at once in the common school. I 
mean those sciences which underlie the arte of horticulture, agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. They are more entertaining, en- 
ticing, and useful to the youth, than those studies which are now 
required by our schools. But we have not the text books, is obr 
jected. Miss Youmans hns supplied the needed one on botany, 
and others will be forthcoming as the demand arises. But your 
transaction^ which will be published, and which I hope will be 
sent abroad, are of very great value to every orchardist, gardener 
and farmer of the state. Here is an opportunity for your legis- 
lature, by a small appropriation to do a great good. 

Our stake (Illinois), through her legislature, has for several 
years made a small appropriation to aid us in publishing our 
transactions. And I presimie to say that any one, well acquainted 
with the facts and results, will say that the money could not have 
been more wisely appropriated or judiciously expended. But, sir, 
it may be possible that public opinion will not sustain your 
representatives in this judicious expenditure of money. If so, 
then must you patientlv wait. For your legislature, like all 
others, Congress not excepted, is but the living index to the 
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Tiblic will, and ought to be, in such a government as ours. But 
public opinion may be enlightened and will be when this system 
of training shall be introduced which teaches what must be prac- 
ticed in after life. Wisconsin, like my own §tate, must be very 
generally agricultural. The farmer, the orohardist, and mechanic 
ought to be the leading classes, and doubtless will be. I have so 
much confidence in the wisdom and integrity of these persons and 
the people generally, that I verily believe that such an appropri- 
ation wojild be one of the most popular measures which could be 
devised. If I were a member of your legislature, and wanted to 
come back again, I should certainly support such a measure. 
And, sir, were I a citizen of- your great and prosperous common- 
wealth, and at the same time a member of your State Horticul- 
tural Society, as I certainly should be, I would, if possible, per- 
suade every member to forego every other consideration and send 
some of our members to the legislature to instruct that body of 
honorable gentlemen into the mysteries of the goddess Pomona, 
and her near relatives, Ceres and Flora. There is nothing like 
having a friend at court, and agriculturists, horticulturists, and 
mechanics, who send gentlemen of the legal profession to make 
their laws for them, have really gone hunting with the king of 
beasts who will assuredly demand the lion's share. And why 
should they not ? Think you they will not attend to their own 
interests ? Blame them for it ? not in the least. And hence I 
would have all the interests of the country represented. But 
this is a new thing. To some of the old and steady of my own 
state it is rather startling. They remind me very forcibly of the 
old preacher (I have a right to tell anecdotes on preachers) who 
said to his congregation one day : " I tell you brethren, I tell you 
again, oM errors are not so dangerous as new truths." But 
these truths are coming, — ^like the rising 8un, they first light up 
the mountain tops and tip the tall trees with floods of gold, but 
will surely descend into the valleys, and shed their life*givii^ in- 
fluence on all. 

I must dismiss this part of my theme, by assuring every one 
that from the toil, of the many engaged in these useful pursuits 
at which I bftve just hinted, comes all our wealth. The earth, > 
the air, the sun, three monosyllables of potent import, when their 
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influences are understood, and properly handled, the result is 
bountiful summer harvests, autumnal fruits and winter enjoy- 
ments. 

But, sir, I am here to insist upon the necessity of a thorough, 
practical training of those people that are coming among us, and 
of the myriads of children in our midst. In speakipg of this 
matter I shall always try to be respectful, but at the same time 
shall speak with freedom. Old and long established 'customs I 
am aware are hard to change. I call that man educated, who 
knows how to use his physical, mental and moral capabilities. 
If his physical constitution alone is trained, you give him 
strength of muscle and bodily endurance, so that his physical 
organization may be capable of outwearing ten cast-iron bodies. 
Train him mentally, only, and you may make a close thinker and 
able reasoner, but of weak, bodily strength, so that it is of little 
use to him. I have thought that half the failures in life might 
be traced to a dyspeptic stomach or trembling muscles. Train 
him in his moral nature only, and he may be very devout and 
pious, but weak of body and mind; he becomes a melancholy 
wreck along the highway of progress, and may be used as mile- 
stones are, to show the progress which humanity has made 
beyond him. But bring his whole being into harmonious action, 
and then we shall begin to realize the poet's wonderful descrip- 
tion : 

" What a piece of work i« man? 
In form, and moving, how express and admirable; 
In apprehension, how like an angel; 
In comprehension, how like a god!" 

How shall it be done? First, teach the children of rich and 
poor that idleness is a sin ; a crime against God and htimanity. 
Let the preacher proclaim it from the pulpit, and practice his 
own teaching in his family. Let the lawyer look over his crim- 
inal list, and after deducting three- fourths for the victims of in- 
temperance, (which usually begin in idleness)^ he will find nearly 
all the rest wanting in regular employment or industry. Am I 
asked, should all labor? I reply most unhesitatingly, yesl God 
has written "labor" in every muscle of our body, on every 
eflfort of our mind, and upon every aspiration of devotion. If 
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men will be dyspeptics and paralytics, and woraen weak and im- 
becile, lei them lay the blame at their own doors, and not charge 
the Creator with these things. A dyspeptic stomach is as much 
an abomination in the sight of God, as lying lips. 

Dr. Franklin tells us, and a certain Quaker in Philadelphia 
usedv to say th.it he knew almost everything, that when Methtj- ' 
SELAH was five hundred years old, an angel appeared to him one 
day as he- sat utider the shade of a tree, and said to tim, "Arise* 
Methuselah, and build thee an house, for thou hast five hun- 
dred years to live." And Methuselah answered, " If I have 
only five hundred years to live, it is not worth the while, I will 
still eat these fruits and sleep under the shade of this oak." 

"Without vouching for the validity, or the orthodoxy of this 
quotation, I must insist that we are less wise than the ancients, 
in this at least, that their books were the books of nature, im- 
printed by the hand of God. Tlieir schools were in the groves 
and alcoves of nature, and their teachers walked abroad with 
their pupils; and that noblest wisdom that adorAs the footstool 
of God, was taught by Him who had not "where to lay His 
head," and was a homeless, houseless wanderer through Galilee 
and Judea. 

Here, then, we rest. " Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it," said the 
wise man three thousand years ago. But train, not ted. What 
a terrible mistake for a parent or teacher to makd, when he 
merely tells children what to do. Go before, my friend, and 
show them how to do. What a sad comment on us, preachers, 
that homily of the bard of Avon : " I would rather tell twenty 
men what to do, than to be one of the twenty to follow my own 
preaching." It is, indeed, an excellent .divine that folio «vs his 
own preaching. 

Let us to our task, then, gentlemen. Let us ply our noble 
calling, and persuade every one to love and practice this fine 
art. If that man is a public benefactor who makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before, much more so is he 
who pours around our homes the beauties of fruits, vegetables 
and flowers. Who teaches the larch, the fir and the pine to be a 
perpetual beauty, a sentinel to guard us from wintry blast and a 
" joy forever." 
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Mr. President, in looking over the statistics of your ^state, 
there are few things which surprise me, and many in which I feel 
to congratulate the citizens of Wisconsin. Your agricultural and 
horticultural societies have beei^ in existence for nearly a score 
of years. You, as a state have had fhe wisdom not to go deeply 
in debt. Your resources are ample. Your people,^ as a whole, 
intelligent, industrious and happy. But, sir, I cannot find in my 
heart to say that the two or three great leading wants of your 
state have met with that encouragement from the state that their 
importance demands. I am not here to find fault, but to point 
out errors if, indeed, they exist. Like my own .state, I think, 
you ought to be more practical in your system of common 
schools. Illinois, after a long and persistent effort on the part of 
farmers and horticulturists, has not only given aid to these two 
leading branches of industry, but passed liberal and generous laws 
for the advancement of both. And, sir, your state cannot afford 
to do without both, neither can you afford to have a second rate 
article. You must not try to obtain your knowledge too cheaply, 
for if you do, your best educators, jigriculturists and horticul- 
turists will go elsewhere, and these are the men yon can least 
afford to lose. 

Take now your map and see your situation in this sisterhood 
of nations known as the republic of the United States. On the 
one hand are the lakes which spread their silvery sheets of water 
inviting the commerce of your country. The father of waters 
throws his arms around your western border and permeates near- 
ly all your fifty-eight counties with his streams, Tlie north is 
densely studded with forests, yielding an annual aggregate of 
aiore than $14,000,000. Yo»r whe»t crop of 1870 was, as your 
statistics show, more than twenty-five and a half millions of 
bushels. But I will not go on with this table of material pros- 
perity^ merely adding that your aggregate wealth is so great, and 
your indebtedness so small that, judging from your dairy returns, 
your farmers' wives could churn your public debt out in half a 
score of years, besides supplying your own wants. Think you 
there is no danger in so much prosperity ? The nearly half a 
million of young persons which must be soon the active agents 
and holders of this immense patrimony, are developing every 
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hour into heads and hearts which will love like angels, or hate 
like demons. I would therefore beseech you to introduce those 
sciences into your common schools which lead directly to indus- 
try and thought. Let botany teach a lessen from every plant and 
behold an elevating idea in every tree. Call up geology from his 
slumber of ages, and let him reveal the hidden depths of his 
treasure-house, make him tell us how the soil was made from the 
rocks and how the smooth pebble was fashioned from fragments 
of flint. 

Let zoology reveal the beafStiful symmetry of beasts, ornithol- 
ogy of birds, and let us have enough of entomology at least to 
know OUT friends from our enemies among this infinite insect 
world. Does any one think this Utopian ? Let me assure you 
my friends that any or all these sciences are more easily appre- 
hended by the child than are those now required in your schools. 
Need I say that you can get the living specimen of nature's own 
cabinet to illustrate your teachings, all save geology, and of them, 
though dead, they yet speak in the rocks, the metals and coal 
beds. 

I estimated lately that nineteen-twentieth& of all the children 
in the United States receive all the knowledge they get at 
schools from our public institutions. I have been told by persons 
whose judgment I am bound to respect, that my estimate is er- 
roneous. That I make them too few. K this be a true or false 
estimate, the conclusion is really- startling. One. in twenty has 
advantages beyond the public school. And alasl my fi lends, 
how many, how very many of those who are thus favored of for- 
tune, return to thuir parents complete only in the " three cockney 
graces — rum, swearing and tobacco.". 

If I were called upon to say where our greatest safeguard lies, 
from anarchy, tyranny and misrulcj I should say first in the bos- 
om of our families, lighted up by the love and devotion of moth- 
ers ; and secondly in our common schools, guarded by intelligent 
men and women. And in these schools let those branches of ed- 
ucation be taught which lead directly to what must be practised 
in future life. Go with me now to your thousands of public 
schools. These buildings have not much grace of architectural 
beauty. Enter now that unpretending building. See these chil- 
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dren on those seats. How many palpitating hearts are before 
you ; how many warm affections from fathers, mothers, brothers 
and sisters, cling around them. How many of these shall grow 
up to be criminals? What per cent, of them would it have been 
better for them and for society that they had never been born? 
These are fearful questions ; but I unhesitatingly answer, that de- 
pends upon their early training. Educate to honest toil, and per- 
severing industry, these boys and girls of our beloved country, 
and your institutions, now the boast and the hope of the world, 
will be as enduring as time, as immovable as the everlasting hills. 
And you, gentlemen ^of this society, let me urge you to labor on 
in your elevating, humanizing, christianizing avocation, until 
every hamlet in your proud state shall be the happier for your 
having lived in it. And these rising citizens, so educated, shall 
be 

" Like vases in which eBsence of roses distil. 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will linger there still/' 

On motion of Gen. N. F. Lund, the thanks of the Horticultur- 
al Society were given to the members of the Assembly for the 
use of theiif Chamber for the addresses this evening; when the 
meeting adjourned to 9 o'clock, Wednesday morning. 

HiSTOBiCAL Rooms, Wednesday, Feb. 7 — 9 A. M. 

The Society met according to adjournment. President Stick- 
NBY in the chair. The attendance is much larger than usual. 
Several districts of the state have members in attendance, which 
were never before represented, at the annual meetings. The 
older members are greatly encouraged at the increased fnterest 
taken in horticultural pursuits. 

The President called for the reading of 

THE SECRETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

Mr. President: — Once more are we permitted to assemble in 
council, and around this, our common fireside, " smoke the pipe 
of peace." Prosperity has attended our eiforts ; your horticul- 
tural labors have been crowned with that degree of success, as to 
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lead to renewed determinations to press on, nor to abate one jot 
or little from the energy which has char^terized your actions 
during the years that have gone before. Well may we join 
hands in gleeful chorus, as we review the past, and take a pros- 
pective look into the future, and to what we may hope to attain. 
And right here may we not inquire as to the 

USES OF HORTICULTITRAIi SOCIETIES. 

The great labor attending the organization and continuation of 
them, especially if exhibitions are attempted, causes the question 
as to the "Uses of horticultural societies?" to be often asked, 
and how often, you yourselves can tell, unsatisfactorily answered. 
That it is often difficult to see the working, or the benefits of 
them, we all will admit, but fully believing that the leaven is 
there and as surely working, as that the society has an existence, 
we are constantly induced to hold fast to that which seemeth 
good. Almost any existing organization for the promotion of 
horticulture, under any name whatever — and their history is one 
and inseparable — at first small; slimly attended; exhibitions 
meagre and made up of the most common fruits and flowers. A 
few had seen bfetter, and wondered that better were not here, but 
the masses were even surprised at such a degree of success. 
From this small beginning they take in the inspiration, and for 
the first time in their lives realize the difference between crab 
apples and the better sorts. Fox grapes and Delawares, Concord 
or Rogers, sunflowers, hollyhocks and poppies of their gardefis, 
and roses and geraniums, which cost but a trifle more. 

This is substantially the history of every horticultural organi- 
zation. The faithful few who take hold of and successfully found 
the society, will have performed an Herculean tast, which none 
need envy. But their reward will come, as in after years they 
will see the 'result of their labors in the revived taste and in- 
creased amount of fruits planted in the orchard, or shrubs and 
plants in the gardens, and house plants in the windows. " Oh ye 
of little faith," what better memento could be left than to have 
it said, " They did for the beautifying of their city, or country, 
more than all others beside." 

Such may be said of many silent workers in this society, who 
C— Hob. 
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by their zeal are sparing no pains in the development of their 
several towns, and onh^ by their perseyerence has the present suc- 
cess of fruit-culture ever been attained. 

In favorable seasons all goes well, but when we pass through 
the " killing winters," or the " drougthy summers," then new 
armor must be buckled on, and we must fight arduously for " a 
light of laughing flowers along the grass to epread." 

WHAT CAN HOBTICITLTURAL SOCIETIES DO 

Under such a pressure of influences? " Everything." Then it 
is your influence is worth much to the less persevering, as has 
been seen time and again in this 8tate, when the moral of the 
uses of horticultural societies is shown to be good and provoca- 
tive of much eff'ort and healthy ambition, to share the results of 
, horticultural labor. Let the ball move on, and this state and all 
other state societies can and will exert a benign influence, till the 
whole country shall bud and blossom, and all from the first faith- 
ful labors of those few who " learn to labor and to wait." 

" Plenty of room up-stairs," said a statesman to a young man who 
inquired if a certain profession was not full to overflowing. Is 
not this as true of nurserymen as lawyers? I think it is. How 
often we see opportunities go unimproved, that it seems would 
be so easy to turn to the best advantage. How sadly neglectful 
are the educators of the people. Shoemakers' children and 
blacksmiths' horses are sure to go unshod. The world must be 
oai:ed for first. We forget our home comforts in our greed of 
gain. We lose sight of the best advertising medium that the 
world affords, viz : home adornment, in our ambition to bow to 
lucre. Nor do we do ourselves justice or serve faithfully those 
dependent on us thus to neglect the care of our own rural 
homes. At your command are all the wants of the landscape 
gardeners, time, if only at " odd spells " for carrying out your 
own idea of a perfect yard, yet how few of those who should be 
teachers are teaching to their customers the beauty of 

A LAWN AND GARDEN* 

Many of those now before me have ample means, and what is 
better, the most favorable localities, and your wives and daugh- 
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ters have abundance of taste, and these all combined should give 
to you a most beantifnl ^^home placCy^^ from* which every custom- 
er at your door should take pattern, yes more, should be in- 
spired to go and do likewise. . I have been led to these remarks 
from my observation the past summer of the perfect indifference 
shown by many of our nurserymen to their home surroundings. 
Your influences for good or evil in the cause you would emulate and 
ennoble, in this simple manner, is beyond comparison. Without 
its development you become like the leaf of the forest, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is fallen and blown from our sight; verily 
is tt^e " dead leaf " of unwritten history; its shadows and its beau- 
tiful, trembling life are forgotten, and another is born to take its 
place. 

Will we not all then take part in beautifying this portion of 
the Garden of Eden, that as we look back upon the race of 
" Iron-clad " fruits, we each have helped to cause to dot the hill 
and valley ; also by precept and example write our history, so 
that all may read it in the more perfect landscape gardening of 
our own homes ; and thus may our children become the more 
attached to the parental roof, and the world mo:e beautiful for 
our having lived in it. 

"Dead leaves ".may pass away and be forgotten, but your 
lives were intended for a nobler work. Let us get some new in- 
spiration from " The Evergreens, Rural Taste and Flowers for 
the Million," as promised in the programme. 

My remarks should not be altogether of moral reform, but 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE SEASON 

require a passing notice. I have addressed you so often upon 
the practical workings of your Society that it appears now almost 
useless for me to write a word ; a new thought will not be anti- 
cipated at this time ; and were it not for the purpose of present- 
ing to you, for your consideration, topics to be discussed more 
than that I discuss them, I should not say a word. This duty 
will be done as briefly as practicable, for I realize that your time 
is very valuable, and that there are many papers of importance 
to be considered, to some of which I shall allude as 1 pass. 
A subject which to me seems of very great importance, and 
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one which has to a limited extent been considered, but not as 
fully as . its jnerits demand, is 

THE FEUrr LIST. 

We, each season, pass upon the best five or ten sorts, and oc- 
casionally add a recommended variety, but our list of fruits is 
not in a satisfactory form; new eorts are continually being pre- 
sented to our notice. As a Society we know but little of some of 
them. Others we know to have a local reputation for " good or 
bad." It seems to me it is very desirable to make a full and 
complete list of all the fruits grown in this state, and by seme 
abbreviation designate the value the Society places upon them. 
With this in view, I addressed a line to many of the fruit grow- 
ers, asking for their list of fruits, that I might compile them into 
a general list, and subsequently I drew their attention to the 
same subject through the " Western Farmer." Such as I have 
been able to collect, I shall, with your sanction, present at the 
proper time. 

Few questions are farther from a satisfactory settlement than 
is that of 

WHAT TO PLANT. 

The difficulties arise from many reasons. Few of the hundred 
varieties under cultivation and fully described in the books, will 
be found to succeed over a wide range of territory. The proof 
of this is to be found by visiting the orchards, markets and fairs 
in different portions of the state. Upon each market stand or 
fair table will be found sorts, the merits of which you will be 
assured are best, but at the next and nearest fair for many of 
these best merited sorts you will inquire in vain. This only 
shows the necessity of a more extended list than the society has 
published ; and while the one that I have made is roughly 
hewn, and very imperfect, yet it may form a nucleus around which 
many more varieties may be added, as new ones are brought out, 
either from seed or importation. 

It is not by any means to be adduced that .we have made no 
progress ; far from it. This society has not labored twenty years 
in vain, but the time has come when we may not content our- 
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selves with the best five or ten sorts, but include in our " book " 
every known Wisconsin grown sort, and note its prospective 
or real value. 'Tis the lessons of the seasons that have passed, 
gathered up drop by drop, together with individual experience 
that will give us a knowledge of the science of Horticulture, as 
sand grains piled one upon the other make the islands of the sea. 
Little by little the world was made, and for the world's benefit 
let us compile a fruit list, though it also be formed by littles ; 
but the island is sure to come, and on it perchance every fruit 
that is good to eat may be found, so confirming what one of 
America's greatest Pomologists said nearly twenty years ago : 
" Wisconsin is destined to take rank among the first Fruit Grow- 
ing States of the Union." And here may be added another clas- 
sification, viz : the distinctions between root grafted trees as 
usually sold from the nursery and other forms of working them, — 
specially top working by grafting or budding. It is well known 
by practice and observation that many sorts usually condemned 
as tender, are succeeding admirably when worked upon hardy 
sorts in the top. Will it not be well to make a list of these to 
govern or guide the planter ? We expect light upon this subject 
from Vice President Tuttle. 

Next in importance to this, perhaps, are 

THE DISEASES OF FBUrr TEEES. 

Prominent among these the past season, has been the blight. 
Upon this question we need light. If there is a knovm remedy, 
the world should know it; and in the lack of this, if ther§ is a 
theory that may possibly lead to an efficient riddance of this def- 
amation of our trees, put it afloat. Let it fly the world over, 
and they will call yen blessed. Happily, this subject will be dis- 
cussed by J. C. Plumb. 

Nor, I fear, are the 

INSECT W0EKEE8 

far behind in their evils. Many are notorious for their love of 
destruction. Upon this question, after the paper by Hon. D. B. 
WiEB, all the practical lessons of the day should be presented. 
It may be new and strange to some to know that in some locali- 
ties the insect depredations are destroying fine orchards. Their 
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ravages must be abated if possible. Let your light shine, that 
ere it is too late and the day is spent, this great evil may cease. 
It may be " by eternal vigilance the price of liberty is to be gain- 
ed." If so, let us work, work on with a will, till " every creep- 
ing thing, which be upon the earth," to the detriment of fruit- 
growing, finds its counterpart in some "breath of life "which 
will lead to its destruction, or by various manipulations of their 
will and intentions, they may be obliged to accept a new depart- 
ure. 

PRUNING ^WHEN? HOW? 

or not at all, is a question requiring more practical knowledge. 
The aspects of orchards has often been talked of. The world 
changes; its track varies. Why may not opinions? Practical 
observations on this subject are called for. 

NEW FEUITS. 

I have often expressed my estimate of the value of these, and 
yet have cautioned you upon the hasty acceptance of any new 




Fig, 1. — Brier' 9 Sweet Craib, 
seedlings or untried sorts. But the effort is a most worthy one — 
in the importance of the results that develop the future of our 
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pomology. Some of the seedling fruits already presented by 
members of this society are attracting a great deal of attention, 
and are meriting that degree of praise which is allotted to meri- 
torious acquisitions. 

I trust that suitable inducements will be held out so as to 
encourage a more thorough effort in this respect, but It is not 
enough that a premium be offered ''/br the hesV* A standard 
of excellence should be fixed, and that too of no mean degree. 
Much has been done, and I note with pride the Pewaukee and 
Brier's Sweet Crab among the apples, as also the Blue Tweens 
and Imperial Wahington plums, and the Janesville grape, but 
these are only a step in the right direction. It requires much 
time. A life is hardly too much to accomplish favorable results. 
Our soil, locatioDs and exposures are so variable that I have 
great faith in the " coming seedling," for these several locations. 
May not each member of this society do. something? Instruct 
your children. What more interesting study for the youthful 
mind than this, and how can their usefulness be more enhanced, 
or lifes labor better bestowed, than by leaving to their posterity 
the " best fruits of their day?" 

I congratulate the society that there are among your number 
those who feel an interest in this subject, and from them we Will 
hear. 

THE GRAPE PROPAGTOR, 

Introduced to the Soci- 
ety at its last meeting, I 
am glad to report, has giv- 
en good satisfaction to 
those who have tried it, 
and I quote from the in- 
ventor, C. H. Greenman, 
a descriptioE of it as pub- 
lished ih the last volume : ^Hf- 2. 

" These frame?^ (see Fig. 2), are made hj using strips of boards, four in- 
ches wide, set up edge wise; the first or outside space is ten inches wide; 
the second is five inches wide ; the third ten, and so alternating, leaving oflf 
with a ten inch space, and the bed may be of any desired length or width. 
. * ♦ These upright boards are kept in place by nailing strips across 
the end. 
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" Plant two rows of cuttings within the five inch spaces, with the top bud 
just at the surface of the ground; these cuttings may be set with a dibble 
or otherwise, l^ut great care nijst be taken in placing the soil firmly around 
the base of the cutting, as without this precaution, failure is almost certain; 
cover the cutting to a depth of three inches with saw-dust, or if this is not 
at hand, use sifted phip-dirt, this will keep the buds dormant; then lay on 
your sash, made of 8x10 glass, six feet long, or strips may be tacked upon 
the inner sides of the ten inch spaces and the glass laid thereon, and be re- 
moved when no longer needed. 

" Thus we have a succession of narrow glass houses, with beds of cut 
tings between each one ; the direct rays of the sun upon the soil under the 
glass will raise the temperature from ten to fifteen degrees above that of 
the adjacent soil, and will diffuse the heat under tho entire bed, which will be 
retained to a great extent during the night, while the mulch of sawdust 
will keep the buds dormant until the roots have started, thus securing the 
most favorable conditions of growth. And here comes in my heating appa- 
ratus without fuel or furnace, having all the advantages of a hot water 
tank, and at the same time doing away with the necessity of transplanting the 
vines. As soon as the cuttings are rooted the canes will firce their way 
through the mulch, and grow without let or hindrance. Remove the glass, 
clean out the weeds between the rows, fill the wide places with old straw, 
which will save further cultivation. 

*' Cuttings of the rose, pear, plum, etc., may be successfully grown in 
this way." 

THE PAST SEASON 

Was noted for its fruitfulness. Never before in the history of 
our Society was there such an abundance, and at so low a market 
price. Well hiay we be encouraged, and because fruit was too 
cheap, not to abandon the planting, but, instead, learn wisdom so 
as to know better how to handle for market purposes. This cau- 
tion and injunction I would send home to every fruit grower in 
the state — almost. Fruit shaken oflf, gathered into sacks, tum- 
bled into the wagon and jolted to market, like so many potatoes, 
tells the story of most of our apples from orchard to consumer. 
We need wisdom, and would that the subject might be agitated 
in every horticultural society and farmers' club, till a reform is 
had, and then will our fruits attract the foreign buyers, and thus 
the demand be increased and prices advanced. At the 

ANIJITAL FAIE 

The usual large collection of apples was shown. A much 
larger list of pears w&s on the tables than I have usually had to 
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report; some exhibitors showing nearly fifty sorts. Grapes 
were in great profusion. And peaches, the fruit of which "ca7i'< " 
has been said more than of all others, were there from several 
parts of the state, well ripened, and though not in all cases the 
most choice sorts, yet it showed " progress " in the right direc- 
tion; and that there is a perseverance behind all this that is 
guiding our ship of fruits. May the mild breezes of a Wiscon- 
sin climate waft it safely onward to the haven of satisfactory 
supply.* 

The premium list, I think, gave general satisfaction. That all 
were not pleased, in every particular, is not strange. With the 
few modifications that experience suggests, it would, I think, be 
well to continue it without material change. Our premiums are 
not yet large enough, nor can we make them less in number to 
increase the size. I then suggest that if the present arrange- 
ment is continueii with the State Agricultural Society for a joint 
exhibition, that we urge our necessities for $1,000 for the coming 
year. 

It may be of interest to some of you to know why this meet- 
ing was not called at some other place tl^n Madison, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of last winter. To this I can only say, 
that after repeated interviews with members of local societies, 
some correspondence, and published notice in the Wester^i Far- 
mer , the Executive Committee received no invitations to go 
elsewhere, and so concluded that you all wanted to come to Mad- 
ison, and here we welcome you, not speciaUy to " the hospitali- 
ties of the city," but to a most interesting horticultural discus- 
sion, I trust. 

OUR WANTS 

for the future are not, as I conceive, very numerous or gross, yet 
of such as I have noticed, I speak. The benefit of an entomolo- 
gist to this society, and to the state at lai ge, is not easily told in 
a paper like this. That all will conceive his value in a greater or 
less degree, I am satisfied. Our present society entomologist is 
efi&cient in the calling, and his heart is with us in the work of 
combatting our enemies. But his labors are already more than 
he well can bear. His time is fully occupied in his regular du- 

* Pull report of the exhibition will be published in another part of this Yolume.— Bd. 
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ties as Professor, so that he cannot well devote to the entomolo- 
gy of this society the attention the subject demands. The rem- 
edy, I think, may be in replenishing our treasury some way^ so 
as to pay some rising genius who has a taste for bugs and their 
habits, to enter this field of labor for us, and for a few hours 
daily, or their' equivalent monthly, work out our destinies from this 
terrible scourge that infests the land. Por this purpose I think 
the legislature might be induced to make an appropriation, if it 
is properly represented to them. Be it remembered for your as 
well as their benefit, that Wisconsin is doing nothing as yet for 
the benefit of this class of sciences, as entomology, geology, 
mineralogy, etc., of which, chief among them all, to the horti- 
culturist, is the first one named. 

One other want comes before me, viz : To get the act of last 
winter, by which our Transactions are to be published hereafter 
independent from those of the Agricultural Society, so amended 
that the Secretary of State will be authorized to have an amount 
of engraving done to accompany the volume, illustrative of the 
subject matter, as may in his judgment seem best, not to exceed 
a given amount. The» usefulness of this will become apparent to 
you all, before this meeting will have adjourned, if you consider 
during its progress what the nature of the coming volume will 
be, and I think you will agree with me that as illustrative of 
certain ideas and, principles, engravings treble the value of 
rrtany of our manuscript articles for the general reader. 

Since our Ust annual meeting, death has been in ou:- midst, 
and though our ranks have not often been broken, for which 
we have cause of devout thanksgiving, now I have to record 
one 

DBOBASED MBMJ^BB. 

I refer to Ingbaham GotJLD, of Beaver Dam,whom you all know, 
and who has met with us for tjie last few meetings, and none, I 
think, took more interest in the meeting's of this society than 
did our departed friend. The writer well remembers a remark 
he made at the close of the last session, which was, " that so long 
as the Lord gave him life and strength, he would never miss the 
annual meeting of this Society.'* We parted, and it was not my 
pleasure to see him afterwards. Frequent letters always signi- 
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fied his enjoyment and abiding interest in horticultual pur- 
suits and the prosperity of this Society. 

Mr. Gould was born in tbe town of Leeds, Kennebec county, 
Maine. His early life was spent in the sale of nursery stock, at 
which he was reasonably successful. In the fall of 1854, he 
removed to this state, where he at once commenced the pw)pa- 
gation of nursery stodk, and laid th^ foundations, through the 
ups and downs, tribulations and afflictions which severe winters 
gave to untried sorts, for one of the largest nurseries in Wis- 
consin — covering at the time of his death about seventy acres. 

Deceased died July 16, 1871, at the age of sixty years and 
six months. He was endowed with more than ordinary energy, 
and what his hands found to do was done with a will to accom- 
plish his object. Several papers prepared by him have been 
read before this society, as " Large Tre^s for Orchard Setting ;" 
*' Hardy Apple Stocks," etc. 

Finally, have we not reason for thanksgiving to Him who holds 
our lives in His hands, that so few have been csJled ; remember- 
ing that we too, may soon go hence, and that the places we now 
fill and the cause we strive to emulate, will be filled by others; 
our works living after us ; a blessing, may we hope, to future gen- 
erations. From our labors may we not congratulate ourselves, 
at the result of the year's doings? For the first time in our his- 
tory, are we recogaized before men, asi an independent society. 
Our works are now before the world — good, bad or indiflferent — 
there they are, a neat, little two hundred page volume, full of 
wisdom, experience, facts, theories and — mistakes. Yet there it 
is. It's a start. That the next volupie may and will be better in 
every material item that goes to make a book, I hope. Yes, ver- 
ily, we may take courage at the year's doings; yea, farther, we 
may look forward, believing that '* there is a good time coming." 
We'll fret not, nor groan aloud, but fight faithfully to the end, 
and conquer then we will, gathering the fruits of our labors, and 

" Where some would find thorns but to torture the flesh, 
We'll pluck the ripe clusters, our souls to refresh." 

" As a child drops some pebbles small, ^ 

Down a deep well, and hears it fall, 
S,miling." 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT OF THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Held in Milwcmkee, September 25 to 30, 1871. 

For the first time since the State Horticultural Society has held 
a joint exhibition with the State Agricultural Society, has it had 
the necessary room for making a creditable display. This year, 
by the enlargement of the hall, making it 160 feet long by 40 
wide, the table room was ample, but well filled. 

The Floral Hall portion was sadly deficient. Milwaukee seems 
to have no amateur exhibitors ; not that there are no amateur flo- 
rists, for we have evidence to the contrary. But their tastes do 
not seem to turn to having their flowers put on exhibition for 
the benefit of the public, and meagre indeed was this depart- 
ment. The professional florists did a little better. I do not 
mean that those plants and floyers shown were meagre, because 
they were creditable to the growers, but there should have been 
five times as mai^y exhibitors. Those exhibited were creditable. 
Of plants in pots, were those of' Mr. Kitzrow, consisting of a 
good assortment of green house plants, for the trade, also some 
cut flowers, and a specially good show of dahlias. He took 
many premiums. 

The cut flowers and designs of Whitnell & Ellis surpassed 
everything else in the floral department. Such splendid cut roses 
we seldom see, and their bouquets and designs are seldom equaled. 
A case filled with hot house foliage plants attracted much atten- 
tion. I understand that this firm have eight large green houses, 
which are used entirely for the cultivation of plants for the flow- 
ers alone ; and yet such is their fame as florists, that the demand 
often exceeds the supply. May success attend them and their 
abors. Dunlap and Middlemas each had creditable exhibitions 
of cut flowers, bouquets and designs. My only criticism would 
be that they neglected to bring out their plants. Miss Stevens, 
of Madison, had fine bouquets and took first premiums; also Mrs. 
Joy, of Madison, among the amateurs, had first premium b6'uquets. 
Miss Kate Peffee carried off" her usual list of prizes — commend- 
able to her efforts, where she, without a housoj is brought in 
competition with parties with green houses at their command. 
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Mrs. Parks and also E. B. Thomas had fine flowers and taste- 
fully arranged. 

The principal plant exhibition was made by Mr. Pollock, gar- 
dener to Mr, Mitchell. Mr. P. brought out from his hot and green 
houses, many of his choicest plants ; and though the risk was very 
great, and more especially so at this season of the year, yet to 
aid in the display and encouragement to others he sacrificed large- 
ly, and filled a large amount of table room with choice foreign 
plants of almost every description, all .of which were much ad- 
mired, and the society are dSder many obligations to him for his 
eflforts. 

In the fruit department, Mr. P. was not behind, exhibiting 
about a dozen sorts of foreign grapes of the most attractive size 
both in bunch and berry, I ever saw, one bunch of white grapes 
weighing about eight pounds, while Black Hamburghs were 
very large. This case was the attraction over all other tfilngs. 

Mrs. Curtis, of Milwaukee exhibited a white grape named 
" Good Adle," a German grape, and highly esteemed by Mrs. 
C. ; samples shown were fine in bunch, berry and fruitfulness. 

Mr. Van Baumbach, of Mil«raukee, had 12 varieties 7iame<f 
pears. Mr. Van B.'s criticism upon the criticism of the commit- 
tee of nomenclature was quite interesting. He reports that they 
changed the name of one or two sorts from his card name, to thfl,t 
of a fruit ripening according to Downing in December, while in 
fact those changed he had on exhibition would be in season in 
October, and he suggested that " they try again ;" I hope Mr. Van 
B., will give them another chance next year. True to namd or 
not, his pears were fine. 

C. H. Greenman, of Milton, had 18 varieties of grapes. The 
three best he calls the Concord, Delaware and Janesville. Among 
the others were Rogers No. 4, 9, 15, Salem, Martha and Creve- 
ling. The last he does not consider very good. Isabellas have 
done well this year. Also showed 60 varieties of apples from C. 
Needham's orchard. 

John Johnson had 12 varieties of pears, all good — as well as 
those of C. C. Dbrvey. . 

C. H. Jacobs had a fine show of apples, pears, and other fruits. 

A. W. Barber, of Grant county, showed Miner plums, which 
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are attracting very much less attention than formerly. These 
were very fair. S. A. Tennet had a small collection, but good. 
A. G. TuTTLBj Baraboo, had his usual large collection of apples, 
pears and grapes, taking many first premiums. Mr. T. is too 
well known to require any comment of mine. I intended to have 
given a list of his, as well as of all tne other nurserymen exhibit- 
ing, with recommended best 5 and 10 8orts, but failed to get 
them from all. 

Geoege Wolf had a show of apples, grapes and peaches. 
Mrs. C. Garth made a small show of early apples ; S. Pettiboxtt, 
fall apples, good ; J . McCkudt, a show of very large apples — 
attractive. Samuel Austin exhibited pears. I noticed an enor- 
mous Duchess d'Angouleme. L. Woodward & Co., of Maren- 
go, Illinois, exhibited 74 varieties of apples — several of pears 
and apple seedlings. These gentlemen occupy an enviable posi- 
tion in their locality. Their fruits and plants show marks of 
careful cultivation, and we felt it was good to have them witn us. 

G. H. Lambbrton, Milwaukee, showed 20 baskets of Concord 
grapes. W. Reed showed peaches, grapes and apples. J. W. 
Parels made a fine show of 32 varieties of pears, and E. B. Thomas, 
Douglas Corners, had seedling peaches, 6 varieties; grapes, 46 
varieties; pears very fine; 90 named varieties of apples. This is 
among the best. 

G. P. Pefpbr, in his usual determination not to be outdone, 
showed 153 varieties of apples, 36 varieties of seedlings; 66 varie- 
ties of seedling crabs, 32 varieties of pears, 5 of plums, 11 of grapes, 
1 of quinces, 6 of peaches. Mr. P. o<3cupied the space upon either 
side of one comer of the building, and not content with a plate 
of each, he, in his abundance, poured profusely from the upper 
shelf in the corner a basket ^of red cheeked fruit, mingled with 
I all the varied hues of other sorts, and formed by this mingling of 
apples, pears, peaches, grapes, quinces, cranberiies, etc., a pic- 
ture fit for any painter, and it certainly would have made one of 
the most beautiful chromos we ever saw. None but the inven- 
tive genius of a PBrPBR would ever have thought to make such a 
display. We see here many blue ribbons. 

G. J. Kellogg, Janesville, had a fine show of apples, pears, 
'peaxjhes, grapes and pfums. I have no list of the amount. His 
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display was very creditable, and displayed his usual cliaracter- 
istios of energy and determination to succeed in his business. 

A. A. BoTCE, Lodi, had several varieties of apples, and Mrs. 
B. took several premiums on flowers. 

F. S. Lawbbnce, Janesville, had 2^ varieties of grapes, show- 
ing careful culture. 

I. A. Jones, of Milwaukee, had four varieties of foreign 
grapes, growing in boxes about fourteen inches square, and 
fruiting very heavily, showing great skill in their culture. 

The eity of Duluth contributed her mite in some seedling 
apples and Hislop crabs. 

B. B. Olds, Clinton, received his box of apples late on Thurs- 
day, but in time to take several premiums. 

RoBEET Douglas & Son, of Waukegan, 111., showed section 
of European larch, twelve years old, which had lain a year in 
the log with bark on, also similar section Iain under cover of the 
barn ^ver a year; both are sound, and Mr. D. thinks they will 
prove more durable than the Red Cedar. They had pear trees 
on Mountain Ash one year old ; showed a perfect union. They 
think favorably of it; also show a dozen sorts and ages of seed- 
ling evergreens — all indicated careful culture. 

J. Johnson exhibited twelve varieties of pears. 

Among the exhibitors of evergreens, deciduous ornamental, 

and apple trees, are G. J. Kellogg, Janesville; G. P. Pbffbe, 

. Pewaukee ; E. Wilcox, Trempealeau ; Gbeenman, McGbaw & 

Day, Whitewater; Stickney & Baumback, Waupun; J. C. 

Plumb, Milton. 

Mr. Plumb had twenty-six varieties of apple trees; thirteen 
deciduous ornamental; four seedling; eight of evergreens and 
sample hedge plants ; took the 2d premium. Stickney & Baum- 
BACH took the 1st premium on sixteen varieties of deciduous 
trees and eleven varieties of evergreens. G. J. Kellogg received 
first premium on evergreens. 

The trees of E. Wilcox were very much admired. Indeed 
every fruit grower in the state would look and admire and think 
how changed the scene from that of but a few years ago. It was 
Sjwd we cannot raise fruit in Wisconsin, and now to view such 
trees from the northwestern part of the state, as smooth, fine and 
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thrifty as one could wish to see. I give these special mention, 
not to the disparagement of the others, but being so in contrast 
with what is generally taught, that the trees are deserving of 
notice. Much trouble was experienced in the detention ot fruit 
by railroad and express companies ; many packages were shipped 
but failed to reach the fair. Of these I name E. Wilcox, of 
Trempealeau, large collection of apples; H. Floyd, of Berlin, 
peaches; A, L. Hatch, Ithaca, box of apples and pears; J. B. 
Richardson, Sheboygan, apples and grapes. 

I have aimed to draw attention to each exhibitor, and if any 
have been overlooked it is unintentionally ddne. But other, 
features of the fair remain to be noticed, and those of no small 
degree of importance, and which added largely to the interest 
of the exhibition. The first of these is that of the Spring Lake, 
Michigan Fruit Club, who are represented here by Warren & 
Co., J. W. Curtis, and H. Bbckwith, with ninety four varieties 
of apples; twenty- one varieties of grapes; eleven varietlbs of 
peaches,5and eleven varieties of pears. Not in any way a meagre 
display, but grapes by the box full, and everything else in pro- 
portion. I learned that the fruit interest commenced at Spring 
Lake about five years ago, but mainly three years since. First 
shipping was done this year, by forwarding 40,000 baskets of 
peaches, forty to fifty tons of grapes. The propitiousness of the 
soil and adaptability for fruit is shown in yield of three and a 
half acres, producing an income of $1,250; one and a half acres 
of grapes, yielding four tons of fruit. The country here is well 
timbered, and comparatively new and noted for its healthfulness* 
At this place is one of the famous mineral springs of Michigan, 
which is considered, I understand, among the best in the state. 

The second item of special mention was the fruit generously 
forwarded by the State Agricultural Society of California, con- 
sisting of fifteen varieties of grapes, twelve of pears, twenty of 
apples, one of almonds, and one of pomegranates. This fruit was 
all very large, samples of each being in this respect superior to 
Wisconsin growth, but in no other view will Wisconsin fruit 
lose by a comparison, and even in point of size, some of the same 
kinds were not a whit larger. We are thankful for these kind 
attentions from sister states, more especially so as at this time it 
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afforded an opportunity for many to see the fruits of these states, 
"who had never done so before. 

The lessons of this exhibition and season are numerous. It 
but confirms the opinion of the former enthusiast that we can 
raise our own fruit and to spare, as is further proven by the 
shipment of apples by the oar load from Rock county to Phila- 
delphia, and from Jefferson county to Massachusetts. Then the 
display of Wisconsin grown peaches. Fifteen years ago who 
would have thought it I Is not Wisconsin the Eden of the 
West? 

At the exhibition, the following were ' 

, THE PBBMIUMS AWABDED. 

Class 30— ^-PV?/i^ by Professional Oultivators. 

Best and greatest vfhriety apples — first premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo,$10; 
second premium, G. P. PeflFer, Pewaukee, f 7.50; third premium, G. J. 
Kellogg, Janesville, f5; fourth premium, George Wolf, Staatsville, |3. 

Ten varieties adapted to the Northwest — first premium, G.J. Kellogg, Janes- 
ville, 17.50; second premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, f5; third premium, 
G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, f 3.50. 

Five varieties adapted to the Northwest— first premium, G. P. Peffer, Pe- 
waukee, $3; second premium, G. J.Kellogg,Jane8ville, $2; third premi- 
um, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, |1. 

Largest variety winter apples— first premium, A. Q. Tuttle, Baraboo, $7.50; 
second premium, G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, |5; third premium, Geo. Wolf, 
litaatsville, 12.50. 

Five varieties winter apples— first premium, G.J. Kellogg, Janesville, |5; 
second premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, |2; third premium, 0. H. 
Greenman, Milton, $1. 

Three Fameuse— first premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, $2; second premium, 
0. H. Greenman, Milton, $1. 

Largest apples — ^first premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, fl; second premi- 
um, G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, 50 cents. 

Heaviest apple— first premium, G. P. Peffer, |1 ; second premium, D. M. As- 
pinwall, Farmington, 50 cents. 

Greatest variety of pears— first premium, G. P. Peflfer, f7.50; second premi- 
um, Geo. Wolf, Staatsville, $4; third premiun< A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, 
$2.50; fourth premium, G. J. Kellogg, Janesville, $1. 

Three varieties pears, first premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, $8; second pre- 
mium, G. P. Peffer, $2. 

Flemish Beauty— first premium, G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, $3; second premi- 
um, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, $2. 

Variety plums— first pren^um, G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, $8; second premium, 
A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, $2. 

Miner plums— first premium, G. H. Greenman, Milton, $1; second premium, 
G. P. Peffer, Pewa^ikee, 50 cents. 

Show peaches — ^first premium, G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, $2: second premi- 
mium, G. J. Kellogg, Janesville, $1. 

Variety grapes^— first premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, $7.50; second premi- 
um, G. J. Kellogg, Janesville, $5; third premium, O.H. Greenman, Mil* 
ton, $3. 

D— Hob. 
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Five varieties grapes — ^first premium, C. H. Qreenman, Milton, |5; second 
premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, $3; third premium, G. J. Kellogg, 
Janesville, $2. 

Three varieties grapes— first premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, |3; second 
premium, G. J. Kellogg, Janesville, $2; third premium, C. H. Green- 
man, Milton, f 1. 

Two varieties grapes — ^first premium, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, $2 ; second 
premium, C. H. Greenman, Milton, ^1, 

Single variety grapes — G. J. Kellogg, Janesville, f 1. 

Three bunches Concords— C. H. Greenman, Milton, $1. 

Three bunches Delawares — C. H. Greenman, Milton, f 1. 

Single varietv grapes (quality to rule)— first premium, C. H. Greenman, 
Milton, $5. 

Show foreign grapes— I. H. Jones, Milwaukee, $3, 

Fine collection of apples — 75 varieties shown by L. Woodward & Co, Ma- 
rengo, Dl., highly commended. 
-. Twenty-five varieties of apples grown on crab stock — shown by G. J. Kel- 
logg» Janesville, commended. 

Class 31 — Fruit hy Non-Professional Cultivators. 

Greatest variety apples — first premium, E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Corners 
$10 ; second premium, B. B. Olds, Clinton, $7 50 ; third premium, I. 
Woodworth, Woodworth, $5 ; fourth premium, C.C.Dewey, Milwaukee, 
$3. 

Very fine show apples ^(94 varieties,) Warren Lee, Spring Lake, Michigan, 
silver medal. 

Ten varieties apples adapted to the Northwest — first premium, E. B. Thom- 
as, Dodge's Corners, f 7 50 ; second premium, B. B. Olds, Clinton, |5 ; 
third premium, C. H. Gregg, Wauwatosa, $2 50. 

Ten varieties without regard to adaptation-^first premium, E. B. Thomas, 
Dodge s Corners, $3 ; secoad premium, H. Gregg, Elm Grove, f 2; third 
premium, L. S. Curtis, Wauwatosa, |1. 

Five varieties adapted to the Northwest — first premium, C. C. Dewey, Mil- 
waukee, f 3 ; second premium, Austin Wheeler, Pewaukee, $2 ; third . 
premium, B. B. Olds, Clinton, f 1. 

Variety winter apples — first premium, S. A. Turner, Durham Hill, |7 50 ; 
second premium, Geo. Jeffrey, Wauwatoso, $5 ; third premium, Daniel 
Gelser, Milwaukee, $2 50. 

Five varieties winter apples — ^first premium, J. J. Pellett, Oconomowoc, $3 ; 
second. premium, Wm. Reid, North Prairie, $2 ; third premium, C. 0. 
Dewey, Milwaukee, $1. 

Three Fameuse — first premium, E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Comers, $3 ; pecoi^d 
premium, L. Raw8on,Oak Creek, %\. 

Large apple — first premium, D. Gelser, Milwaukee, $1 ; second premium, 
Austin Wheeler, Pewaukee, 50c. 

Heaviest apple— first premium, D. Gelser, Milwaukee, |1 ; second premium, 
A. A. Boyce, Lodi, 50c. 

Variety pears— first premium. E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Corners, |7 50 ; sec- 
ond premium, J. W. Park, Dodge's Corners, %^ ; third premium, John 
Johnson, Milwaukee, $2.50; fourth premium, J. L. Pierce, Milwaukee, $1. 

Three varieti«»s pears — ^first premium, B. B. Thomas, Dodge's Corners, f3; 
second premium, J. Johnson, Milwaukee, f 2. 

J'lemish Beauty— first premium, J. L. Pierce, Milwaukee, $3; second prem- 
ium, A. A. Boyce, Lodi, $3. 

Show Seckel pears — J. T. Stevens, Madison, highly commended. 

Show Bartlett pears — J. L. Pierce, Milwaukee, highly commended. 

Splended show peaches, (11 varieties) — ^Town Spring Lake, Michigan, Dip- 
loma. 

3Iiner plums — ^first premium, W. Barber, Lancaster, |1 ; second premium, 
J. T. Stevens, Madison, 50 cents. 
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' Best and greatest variety grapes — ^first premium, F. S. Lawrence, Janes- 
ville, $7.50; second premium, Wm. Reid, North Prairie, $5: third pre- 
mium, A. Yon Baumbach, Milwaukee, $3. 

Five varieties grapes — first premium, Wm. Reid, North Prairie, $5; second 
premium, F. S. Lawrence, Janes ville, $3. 

Three varieties grapes — ^first premium, Wm. Reid, North Prairie, |3; 
bocond premium, F. S. Lawrence, Janesville, $2. • 

Two varieties grapes— first premium, Wm. Reid, North Prairie, $2 ; E. B. 
Thomas, Dodge's Comers, f 1» 

Single variety grapes — E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Corners, $1. ^ 

Three bunches Concord on one cane — Wm. Reid, North Prairie, $1. y 

Three bunches Delaware on one cane — E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Corn^s, |1. 

Single variety, quality to rule — J. J. Pellott, Oconomowoc,. $5. 

Plate hyslop crabs, David Morgan, Wauwatosa,fl. 

Plate transcendent crabs, David Morgan, Wauwatosa, $1, 

Extra fine show cranberries, James Carey, Berlin, highly commended. 

Class 32 — Seedlings, 

Seedlings — first premium, Geo. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, $10; second premium, 
C. H. Greenman, Milton, $5; third premium, N. N. ComweU, Wauwa- 
tosa, fS. 

Collection deciduous nursery grown trees (quality to rule) — first premium, 
Stickney & Baumbaeh, Waupun, $10; second premium, J. 0.%lumb, 
Milton, $5. 

Collection evergreens— first premium, Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville, $10; 
second premium, Stickney & Baumbaeh, Waupun, $5. 

Fine collection of fruit trees — E. Wilcox & Son, Trempealeau, diploma; 
second premium, G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, transactions. 

Fig tree — Mrs. C. Koening, Milwaukee, $2. 

Strawberry plants — H. H. Cott, Lake Mills, co'mmended. 

Hedge plants — J. C. Plumb, Milton, commended. 

Method of pruning raspberry plants, to obviate trellises — ^M. DeWolf, Dela- 
van, highly commended. 

Glass 33 — Flowers hy Professional Cultivatprs. 

Floral design — first premium, J. W. Dunlap & Son, Milwaukee, $10; 
second premium, Whitnall & Ellis, Milwaukee, $5. 

Collection of cut fiowers— first premium. Miss Kate Peffer, Pewaukee, $5. 

Basket flowers — first premium, Whitnall & Ellis, Milwaukee, $3; second 
premium, A. Middlemas, Milwaukee, $2. 

Pyramidal bouquet — first premium, J. W. Dunlap & Son, Milwaukee, $3. 

Pair roimd bouquets — first premium, Miss C. E. Stievens, Madison, $3. 

Pair flat bouquets — first premium, J. W. Dunlap & Son, Milwaukee $2. 

Bouquet everlasting flowers— first premium, Miss C. E. Stevens, Madi- 
son, $3. 

Display dahlias not less than 20 varieties— first premium, Wm. Kitsrow, 
Milwaukee, $5. 

Ten named dahlias — first premium, Wm. Kitsrow, Milwaukee, |3. 

Display roses — first premium, Whitnall & EUiS) Milwaukee, $5; second 
premium, H. G. Roberts, Janesville, $3. 

Five named varieties roses — first premium, Whitnall & Ellis, $3. 

Display verbenas, not less than 20 varieties — ^first premium, Whitnall & 
Ellis, $3. 

Ten named verbenas — first premium, Wm. Kitsrow, Milwaukee, $2. 

Show seedling verbenas — ^first premium. Miss Buate Peffer, Pewaukee, $2. 

Show phlox — ^first premium, H. G. Roberts, Janesville, $2. 

Show pansies— -first premium, J. W. Dunlap & Son, Milwaukee, $1. 
. 8how dianthuses— first premium, Miss Kate Peffer, Pewaukee, $2. 
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Show gladiolas — first premium, H. G. Roberts, Janesville, $a. 

Show tube rose — ^first premium, Wm. Kitsrow, Milwaukee, $1. 

Twenty varieties green-house plants— first premium, Wm. Kitsrow, Mil- 
waukee, |10. 

Ten geraniums — ^first premium, Wm. Kitsrow, Milwaukee, ^. 

Six fuschias — first premium, I. H. Jones, Milwaukee, $3. 

Six carnations-^first premium, Wm. Kitsrow, Milwaukee, $2. 

Display of flowers raised by exhibitor— first . premium, Whitnall & Ellis, 
Milwaukee, $10; second premium, Wm. Kitsrow, Milwaukee, $5. 

Show ornamental foliage plants, not more than fifteen varieties— first pre- 
mium, Wm. Kitsrow, Milwaukee, $5. 

Profernxmal^ JN'mi-commercial. 

Floral design — first premium, Mrs. A. Mitchell, Milwaukee, f 10. 

Display greenhouse plants — ^first premium, Mrs. A. Mitchell, Milwaukee, 
110. 

Twenty varieties greenhouse plants in bloom — ^first premium, Mrs. A.Mitch- 
ell, Milwaukee. 

Show ornamental foliage plants — ^first premium, Mrs. A. Mitchell, Milwau- 
kee, $5. 

Show foreign grapes — first premium, Mrs. A. Mitchell, Milwaukee, f H« 

^Olass 33 — Flowers by Non-professional OiUtivcUors. 

Floral design^-D. Ferguson, Milwaukee, $10. 

Collection cut flowers — E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Comers, $5; second premi- 
um, J. W. Park, Dodge's Comers, |3. 

Basket flowers-^first premium, Mrs. J. Joy, Madison, $8; second premium, 
Mrs. P. Yale, Milwaukee, |3. 

Pyramidal bouquet — ^Mrs. P.^ale, Milwaukee, f8. 

Round bouquets — Mrs. J. Joy, Madison, |3. 

Flat bouquets— Mrs. J. W. Park, Dodge's Comers, $3. 

Bouquets everlasting flowers — E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Comers, $3. 

Display dahlias — A. A. Boyce, Lodi, $5. 

Ten named dahlias — ^A. A. Boyce, Lodi, $3. 

Show seedliri^ verbenas— E. B. Thomas, Dodge's Corners, $3. 

Show asters— Mrs. J. W. Park-, Dodge's Comers, $3. 

Six foliage lawn plants — D. Ferguson, Milwaukee, $3. 

FRUIT IN THE NORTHERN OR TIMBERED LANDS. 

Geo. W. Pinnet, of Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, spoke of the 
fact, known to but very few, that where he lives, in Door coun- 
ty, which is much farther north than Madison, he finds fruit culture 
even more certain than in the central or southern portion of the 
state, and cited the fact that Baldwins, Spitzenbergs, R. I. Green- 
ings, and in fact any of the successful Ohio sorts of apples, were 
successful with him. Mr. P« attributes this success in fruit cul- 
ture with him, to the amelioration of the climate, through the 
protective agency of the forests, and especially of th^ evergreen 
forests in the northern part of the state; said that he had noticed 
a very great difference in the degrees of cold at his place and far- 
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ther south. At no time had the mercury fallen as low by sever- 
al degrees in Door county, as at Madison, observing a steady in- 
crease in this respect as he approaches the latter place. Forests, 
he said, noh only break the severity of winds and storms, but 
there were other causes whereby they affected the climate. It 
has been discovered that there is a continued absorption of the 
heat of the earth by the roots of trees, which is being constantly 
thrown off by the bodies to the atmosphere and surrounding bod- 
ies. He instanced the sugar maple, to the roots of which the 
earth was never frozen, but sufiGicient warmth always existed in 
the roots to prevent freezing. 

He thought our success as a fruit 'growing state, largely de 
pended upon our forest-tree culture, and was of the opinion that 
the society should 

MEMOBALIZE THE LEGISLATUBE 

To pass practica^l laws for the encouragement of fortfst-tree 
planting in general. / 

On motion of G. E. Mobbow, the chair appointed A. G. Tut- 
TLE, I. Adams and Geo. Pinney, to consider the legislative ap- 
propriation as recommended by the Secretary, and also the sub- 
ject of Forestry, as suggested by Mr. Pinney. 

HONOBABY MEMBEBS. 

O. S. WiLLEY said that he observed in the room, a number of 
prominent fruit-growers and citizens from Illinois. He was 
glad to see them/here. It said in language stronger than words, 
that our meetings have a value and influence which reaches beyond 
the bounds of our state lines ; he would therefore move that Hon, 
ELMEfe Baldwin, Hbn. S. M. Chubch, Hon. G. S. Robbins, J. S. 
Sheabman, L. Woodwabd, Chablbs Andbews, Rev. G. W. 
MiNiEB, D. B. WiEB, L. K. ScoyiELD, Prof. Rodney Welch 
and Mr. Peeiam, be elected honorary members and invited to 
take seats with us, and to participate in our deliberations, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

The chair appointed a committee, consisting of J. 0. Plumb, 
L. Woodwabd and A. G. Tuttle, to examine and report upon 
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the fruit now on exhibition. Also a committee* of conference 
with the State Agricultural Society upon a joint exhibition the 
coming fall, consisting of D. M. Moebow, Chaelbs Waters and 
Hon. M. Andeeson. 

J. C. Plumb moved that we instruct the committee of confer- 
ence with the State Agricultural Society, to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary. Carried. 

EEPOETS OF LOCAL HOETICTJLTUEAL SOCIETIES 

Being in order, 

J . H. OsBOEN, in behalf of the Oshkosh society, said " for- 
ward " was their watchword ; fair was a success ; treasury was 
' not empty, and regular meetings were being held for reading pa- 
pers and discussions. Had no regular order for a line t>f 
thought in the subjects to be discussed, 'but selected such as 
seemed appropriate. Have just got into new rooms, and every 
thing looked favorable for progress. Was instructed 1o invite 
the St&te Society to hold another summer exhibition at Oshkosh. 

Mr. G. E. MoEEOW, of the Madison society, reports it the old- 
est local society of the state, and eminently successful; has* 
about thirty-five members; its six or eight meetings for dis- 
cussion are of much interest and profit to all who attend; 
finances in a good condition; holds two or three exhibitions an- 
nually; and, under the presidency of the veteran. Dr. Joseph 
Bobbins, predicts for it a future of continued usefulness. 

Mr. FiiSTLATSON, of Mazomanie, reports their society in active 
operation; discussions and experience on fruit growing give 
great encouragement to tree- planting in the valley of the Wis- 
consin. 

' The Milton society, by its President Geeenman and Secretary 
Plumb, reports a good degree of interest; the society is partly 
horticultural and partly agricultural ; can keep up more interest 
to mix the two ; and, thanks to the aid of the parent society, is 
now established upon an enduring basis, but proposes to enlist a 
greater interest of the ladies of the community, as a means of 
greater usefulness ; brought out the fact that the real burden of 
keeping up, alive and active, through storm and sunshine, winter 
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and summer, these organizations, depends mostly upon tbe 
" few," and they should take courage and persevere. 

Mr. WooDWAED gave some account of the large interest and 
influence of the Northern Illinois society; many important papers 
were read, and the discussions proved valuable ; timber culture 
received jnuch attention ; an effort is being made to exempt from 
taxation land planted to timber. 

Mr. MiJsriEE, of the same state, in some pithy remarks, en- 
couraged the officers of local societies to persevere in their 
good work of teaching the people the first principles in 
wisdom, in learning how to grow, and how to live in the enjoy- 
ment of the better j&uits. Local societies in Illinois fail from 
two causes: one is want of the influence or attendance of the 
ladies, the other, want of friends. Believes that horticulture is 
the religion of agriculture. 

Mr. Miniee' said every acre planted to timber iuOTeased its 
value more than one hundred fold. Some one has advanced 
a good idea, which is to plant in single specimens or clumps, 
all through our grounds ; by this means the climate is changed 
or modified. Could instance cases where great changes 
had been effected by this mode of planting. The planting 
of hedges, wag another mode to accomplish the same result. 
We place too little value upon timber. Dollars and cents in 
hand are too much our guide. To illustrate this fact, he in- 
stanced a man who came to buy his farm. Had him look it 
over and set his own price on fche trees growing von it ; so much 
for each apple, pear, plum and ornamental tree. He then asked 
him if he would buy these trees, plants and vines at his own 
cash estimate if he would make him a present of the farm? 
After sunaming up, he ascertained that he could not do it. This 
was only to show that the right way to interest people in tree 
growing was to show them the money value there is in it. Till 
this is done the masses will not see the advantages of tree grow- 
ing. But he thinks the raising of peaches in Wisconsin will be 
mostly in dreamland. 

E. W. Daniels, Auroraville, thinks we can raise peaches in 
Wisconsin, and do it successfully. Raised three bushels from one 
tree, and thinks it can be done frequently. 
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H. H. McAfbb was formerly a resident of the " Sucker " 
state, but now a resident of Wisconsin, and fully converted to 
the belief that Wisconsin is ahead of Ulinois for fruit, especially 
lor the grape. A little fruit-breeding will still further improve 
our advantages. , 

Mr. MiNiEB is satisfied that Wisconsin can grow some fruits^ 
and especially the grape, better than they can in Illinois. The 
reason is, in Wisconsin we are so well protected by snow. In 
Tazewell county, Illinois, what snow there is, is only a damage to 
them ; and will venture the assertion that the ground is frozen at 
least four feet deep at his home. 

G. P. PicFFBB, of Pewaukee, showed branches of peach trees 
from his open grounds, which branches and buds were pronounc- 
ed to be in good condition. 

Much more talk grew out of the brief reports of local socie- 
ties, all tending to show the importance of their influence upon 
the success of horticulture. Official reports of most societies in 
the state will be found at the close of the volume. 



■ NURSERY TREE PROPAGATION, 

IN VIEW OP OBTAINING THE GREATEST AMOUNT OF HABDINESS. 
BY A. 0. TUrriiB, BABABOO, WISCONSIN. 

Mr, President: — It would be very strange indeed, if in our 
horticultural progress, some new forms of propagation should 
not be found better adapted to the wants of our climate than 
those usually practiced. Undoubtedly the planting of seeds of 
known hardy varieties, had it been practiced extensively when 
frieud Peppee planted the seed of the Duchess, from which grew 
the Pewaukee, we should now have had a class of seedlings of 
undoubted hardiness, varying in quality and time o£ ripening, 
sufficient to meet the wants of our climate and of the extreme 
Northwest. 

This may be considered slow, but it is certain progress in the 
right direction, and there is every encouragement for the planting 
of seeds of Russian, and other hardy apples, for the production 
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of an apple like the Pe^^aukee, adapted equally with the Duchess 
to endure without injury our winters of greatest cold, and in sea- 
son filling a vacant place among extra hardy sorts, is worth a life 
time of labor. The planting of seeds in the usual way, from a 
promiscuous lot of fruit, whether grown east, west, north or 
south, is a very uncertam method of originating new, hardy va- 
rieties. Far too large a proportion prove tender, and when such 
seedlings are grafted at the root, there are many chances for fail- 
ure. Sometimes whole nurseries are nearly destroyed by root 
killing. A large proportion of the seedling roots prove tender 
even below the surface of the ground, in those open winters when 
we have but little snow, and the cold is severe and long continued. 
Probably the loss to nurserymen is greater from this cause than 
from all others combined. Another source of loss to nurserymen 
and orchardists is bursting of the bark near the ground. Very 
many of our hardy varieties are liable to be destroyed from this 
cause while young. Among those most liable to injury Jj^e the 
Fall Orange, Utters, Bailey Sweet, and Tallman Sweet. Nearly 
all varieties are liable to burst their bark while the trees are 
yoimg, some sustaining very little permanent injury while others 
prove nearly a total loss. It has been found by repeated and long 
time experiments, that top grafting upon hardy stocks produces a 
class of trees much hardier than those worked at the ground, and 
even many varieties universally rejected as too tender for our 
climate, prove hardy when top worked on hardy stocks. Such 
are the Belmont, Greening, Hawley, Keswick Codling, Porter, 
Maiden's Blush, Early Harvest, and probably nearly the whole 
list of rejected sorts. If, by any means, these can be restored to 
us, many of them old favorites and deservedly ranking high 
among the lists o5 fruits, we shall have made decided progress 
in placing Wisconsin in the front rank among the fruit producing 
states. 

Hitherto it has seemed impracticable to think of supplying 
home grown trees, top worked upon hardy seedling stocks, as 
every seedling tree would have to pass through years of trial to 
insure its hardiness. The Duchess of Oldenburg has been used 
with success as a stock for top grafting, though too slow a grower 
to keep pace with many of the rapid growing sorts. Fortu- 
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• 

nately we have a variety, the Transcendent crab, which fills the 
place as a stock for top grafting, extremely hardy, a firm and 
rapid grower, keeping pace with anything of tte apple kind — it 
wiU no doubt prove a stock of great value. 

In grafting, a short root and long cion should be used ; root 2 
or 2^ inches, cion 5 or 6 inches long. The Transcendent roots 
readily from the cion, These roots prove much hardier than the 
roots of ordinary seedlings, and the tree is far less liable to be 
destroyed by root killing. In setting the graft, the top of the 
cion should come just abpve the ground. The Transcendent may 
be regrafted at one or two years old. If with such roots as only 
injure from bark bursting, it may be done at one year old. If 
with such as injure in the body, after the tree attains some size 
and age, it is better to graft the second year, giving the tree its 
whole body of the Transcendent. In this way the tree is fur- 
nished with hardy roots and an iron-clad body, and nearly all the . 
old fa^oiite sorts rejected as too tender for our climate may be 
grown here with certainty, and all of our hardy varieties, such as 
Fameuse, St. Liiwrence, and apples of that class may be planted 
on light soils and poor locations, and even in the northern por- 
tions of our state and thioughout Minnesota, and grown with as 
good success as can be the Transcendent crab, or Duchess of 
Oldenburg. 

It is not necessary to go to Eussiar in search of new varieties, 
if by any process those we have may be fitted to meet the wants 
of the great northwest, now being opened to settlement beyond us. 

The mania fof planting orab apples has been very general, and 
large quantities have been set in orchards throughout Minnesota 
and the northern portion of our own state. The true policy for 
those having such orchards is to regraft them with hardy apples. 
To grow crab apples for market will be found an unprofitable 
business. A few trees will be suflBcient for use for any family — 
they may be used for making cider or vinegar. If for cider, 
sweet apples should be ground with them, else the cider is harsh 
and unpalatable. 

Were I to plant an orchard on a poor location, with light 
sandy soil, I would set the Transcendent and graft or bud in the 
top; budding would be preferable to grafting if the trees are 
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not too large. In this way good orchards may be grown where 
it is impossible to succeed with most kinds grafted at the root. 

I have full faith that this method of top grafting on a hardy 
stock will ensure us a hardier class of trees than those grown in 
the ordinary way. I believe it from the fact that wh^^ver the 
experiment has been tried it has worked well. I believe it is 
common for every tree propagator to have some pet scheme — 
some hobby to ride. I confess that I am fully mounted on this, 
and intend riding until I am imhorsed by future experiments. 

HABDY STOCKS FOB TOP WOBKING. 

Mr. WoODWABD had found that the great danger in orchard 
trees is in the bodies. JThese will from various causes becoriie 
diseased, by bark bursting, sun scald, etc. Secure the bodies in 
a healthy condition and the great danger is over. Would en^ 
dorse what Mr. Tuttlb has said as to double working. He 
has' found the den Davis another excellent sort to work the 
more tender varieties on. He has special reference to top work- 
ing the tender sorts on this class of stocks. 

J. R. Fblch, of Stevens Point, spoke at length. First tried 
the wild stock ; finds that to be of little avail. A wide range of 
experience, both as to the stocks and climate is essential. Long 
oions alniost invariably root, and thinks it desirable that they 
should, as it is difficult to tell what stock is hardy and what not. 
Transcendent will sometimes bark burst, and is of thie opinion 
that there are other sorts just* as good. (But failed to name 
them. — ^Editob.) Much of the fruit success is in the man more 
than in the locality. The right man in the right place is sure of 
success, and even this man in unfavorable localities succeeds rea- 
sonably well. He placed much stress upon the influence the 
stock had upon the grafts, and even the fruit; in evidence of his 
theory, exhibited some varieties of fruit from different trees, 
worked on different stock. 

Mr. Tuttlb spoke of the Transcendent, as he had found it 
good, and thought it was best; still other sorts might be just as 
good. It is true that it will sometimes bark-burst, but this was 
so light as to do but little damage. Has lost a great many sorts, 
and this is what he would avoid by double working. 
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Mr. Plumb. This is an interesting theme. We have a few 
good varieties of common apples, hardy enough to stand our 
climate, but we 'should be continually seeking after others. We 
have now struck upon the correct plan. With enough knowledge 
and experience, we can successfully use the Siberian apples for 
stocks, but at present our knowledge is too limited, as to the con- 
geniality of different varieties, to make it of much availability. 
The only true way is, to as often as possible top-work, congen- 
iality of stock and cion always in view. Has tried the wild 
stock, and found no difference except in the difference of the 
texture of the wood. To expect perfect success, we may have 
to first work on crab trees, such sorts as will unite, and again 
work with other sorts as will not unite or succeed on crab stock. 

Mr. McAfee. This is a very important subject, but we 
should learn to call things by their right names. We are getting 
confused by the misuse of names. We should not call Sibe- 
rians, crabs ; nor confound them with the English or American 
crabs ; he moved that hereafter, when in this society we speak 
of varieties of the Pyrus Baccato and Pyrus Prunifolia, we dis- 
tinguish them as Siberian apples. Which was adopted, the 
President remarking that there should be some caution in 
making changes. 

Mr. WiER has found that in top-working, tl\e cions will grow 
better by leaving some of the branches to grow for the first sea- 
son. These will draw the sap or plant-food by which the young 
cion will be sustained, better than to remove the entire top at 
once. Glad to learn how Transcendents can be made available in 
more ways than for their fruit. 

Adjourned to 2 o'clock P. M. ' 



Wednesday, February 7, 2 P. M. 

President Stickney in the chair. 

During the recess the members. have improved their time by 
placing on exhibition a large and fine display of fruit. Apples 
are in profusion. Some pears and grapes, but in less 'quantities. 
This has become a very interesting feature of the winter meet- 
ings, and benefits in many ways. We can see the fruit we con- 
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demn or commend, and judge of its quality for use, and also 
to a certain extent of its keeping qualities. Before us we s6e 
a fine show of Fame use, usually classed as a fall variety, 
but not only now, but for several seasons past, Mr. Tuttle has 
exhibited them in fine condition in February. The Milton Far- 
mers' Club have a ^ne show, including samples of the Janesville 
grape. Pewaukee apple here shows its good keeping quali- 
ties, for it attracto its full share of attention ; I only mention a 
few of the more rare or noteworthy specimens here. Report of 
committee will be found in its proper place. 

The interest of the meeting increases, and the attendance is 
much larger than at any previous gathering of the horticulturists 
in this state. 

The first business of the afternoon, is a paper on 

PRODUCTION OF NEW VARIETIES FROM SEED- 
HYBRIDIZING, Etc. 

BY G. P. PBFPBB, PBWAUKBB, WISC0K8IN. 

As I am called upon to grve my say on the above subject, 
I will t.ell you at the beginning that I am no profess- 
or — never studied botany, and am not familiar with Latin names, 
etc., only a scholar in the school of nature, and am only on the 
second round of the ladder, which is taller than my head, there- 
fore, I can only give you experience and observations of my 
own, and statements of but little interest. I have nothing new 
but what most of you are familiar with, but hope some one will 
take the next round and go up, (and show us up) that can talk, 
and is more familiar with words than I am. ^ 

The above is a text, of which volumes ean he written, and then 
we won't know it all, as there are many fine points on which a 
.whole book should be written. 

Nature is reproducing itself, whether in the animal or vegeta- 
ble kingdom, and it has done so, ever since men have known they 
were here oz this earth themselves. Therefore I have to begin 
at the beginning. 

When God made the earth. He said let it bring forth grass, 
herbs yielding seed, and fruit trees yielding fruit, whose seeds 
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were in themselves and after their kind. Also after He made 
Adam, He found that He had to make an Eve, or in other words 
a male arid a female, "and either of them isolated from each 
other, cannot reproduce offspring of its kind, in a natural way;" 
and so*it is with many plants and trees of different kinds. 

There are varieties, however, that have all mak and female in 
the same blossom and naturally reproduce themselves ; and others 
have a male flower and then 9 female — as in vines of melons, etc. 
on the same root and from the same seed. Others, again have a 
male seed and female, as in some varieties of grape vines, flow- 
ers, strawberries, raspberries, etc. All such, planted alone, will 
not reproduce themselves, but with such crossing is very natural, 
and unless they are planted together the female is no more capa- 
ble of bearing seed to reproduce itself than the male; as has 
been experienced, I dare say, by all of you that have tried to 
raise small fruit. 

In order to produce new varieties from the seed, we must un- 
derstand : 

How they are naturally produced ; also their nature, where 
grown, and in what climate they are at home; their male and fe- 
male organs. 

How they connect; under what circumstances, when, and 
where, or at what time. / 

Also the varieties where the male or the female predominates 
most. 

What influence the male (and the same of the female) has on 
the offspring or young, or stock ; also on the seed, fruit, constitu- 
tion and hardiness of tree. 

All these questions, answered in detail, would take a long 
time, as we should want to go through a whole catalogue of plants, 
trees, vineii^ shrubs, etc. 

If we understand all these points, and we set a particular stake 
to what we want to accomplish, either in a flowering plant, a 
fruit, or a hardy tree* with fruit, we must also understand how a 
fruit is enlarged, made smaller, or how improved in flavor, color, 
and shape. All these must be learned before such a question can 
be satisfactorily answered. 

I shall confine myself, first, to the 
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APPLE AND ITS FEUIT. 

Most varieties kave male and female, or in other words, 
stamens and pistils in one flower, and if isolated so there is no 
possible chance for any insects or bees to carry pollen, mnst and 
will reproduce themselves, as I have positive proof in the case 
of the Black Gilliflower apples and Rareripe peaches. The last 
named, in the fifth generation in my own hands, is as good, if 
not better in flavor, earliness, size and color, as the first we 
fruited. The only difference I can see is in the trees. They 
don't grow so rank, the wood matures earlier and the blossom 
bud don't kill unless the temperature is 16 to 18 degrees below 
zero — ^while the first would get hurt at 12 to 14 degrees. 

Of the Gilliflower apples, the seeds saved from the first bear- 
ing, all proved the same as the parent, but after this, when 
olher varieties were in blossom in the orchard, the seedlings 
were changed; still the most of them have the form but not 
the color nor the flavor, nor keeping quality of the female parent. 

Now to improve varieties by 

CROSSING. 

We must choose, for the female, the style of the tree and 4iP jLtfTrvVu*^ 
of fruit, also hardiness desired. For the male we must choose 
earliness or lateness, quality of flavor, and productiveness. This 
all can be done if we go tD work in the right way. Improving 
and producing varieties that shall be hardy for ?nis climate, etc., 
must be done by seedlings. These themselves again by seed- 
lings of which the seed is from fruij raised here, and so on. 
Each geneiation gets more acclimated to the soil and exposure. 
But in order to help nature to gain time, we can assist by the 
crossing of 'better sorts with strong growing, hardy varieties, 
either late or early ripening, and fruit to our taste. 

For example: In apple and pear trees, where stamens and pis- 
tils are in one blossom, and we have an early variety that is per- 
fectly hardy, but we wish to improve it, and make a late keeper, 
we must select the tree that is the strongest and hardiest of the 
two varieties we like to cross, for the female, and when just com- 
mencing to blossom cut off the stamens below the anthers or 
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pollen sacks, just before the flower leaves are opening in the 
morning upon a limb or spur, that can be covered with a glass 
jar or light paper bag, which should have been usea the evening 
before over some perfect blossoms that had just commenced to 
open or had opened, and the pollen sack had not yet bursted, of 
the variety that is wanted to be used for the male. The limb or 
spur cut off, with the knife or jshears, without taking off the bag 
or jar, will contain the pollen. Forthwith introduce the partiesv 
to one another by putting the bag or jar over the limb or spur, 
where the anthers or pollen sacks all had been removed a few min- 
utes before. But if the trees or blossoms so treated are quite a 
distance apart, two bags or jars have to be used, to keep the pis- 
tils undisturbed until the stamens with the pollen in the other 
jar are ready. Then introduce, and with the bag tied or jar 
dosed, with either paper, moss or rags, anything to close it, keep 
outsiders from intruding. As soon as it gets warm enough to 
dry the dew up on the leaves, give the bag or jar a shaking, and 
the thing is done. 

Now here are the fine points where the mystery lies, of the 
influence of either parent on the offspring in all creation! If the 
operator will observe on shaking the jar, he will see the fine dust 
fly all over inside, and settle on the tips of the pistils or stigma, 
which have now a little shiny liquid on the tips, and this dust 
or pollen adhering to it, soon dries up and the seeds (of which 
each has a stigma, open tubes that reach from the core to the tip 
of pistil, and 4Ml ^^0 ^^^^ impregnated, and ripened contain 
the mixture of both parents. 

Now we have selected the early variety for the female, a late 
variety for the male of fhe best quality. If the impregnation 
has been equal, or, in other words, if the stigma or the liquid on 
the pistils had aU been equally supplied with pollen or fertilized, 
the result will be, all the eeeda will bear fruit alike, and the 
mother control the constitutionality and habits of the offspring, 
while the father controls the quality and texture of the fruit. 
But as that is seldom the case, each, individual seed will have 
more or less the predominence of either parent, in a greater or 
less degree. An apple blossom has generally five pistils. Each 
of these has from two to five stigmas, according to the propen- 
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sity or vigor of the tree. Each stigma is formed from an em- 
bryo seed, and if fertilized will produce a live seed or germ. A 
germ has in itself the power to expand and grow and reproduce 
again. But the main point is, how much of the pollen and at 
what particular time each of these stigmas may be fertilized? 
Each seed is an independent individual, and capable of varying 
from every other one, were they left iix an open orchard and fer- 
tilized in a natural way. Also, which of the pareits will have 
the advantage at thart exact time when the union takes place, and 
control the destinj; of the offspring? We have many apples and 
other fruits in which, by close observation, we can trace either 
one or the other of the parents or both, but still that don't con- 
vince us how, or show us which was the strongest parent or 
which the mother. But when there is an insufficiency of pollen, 
the mother's control is weak, and the fruit is more or less with- 
out good seeds, or seeds with a well developed germ. This often 
happens when the wind blows from any particular point for a 
few days, as it is freque^ntly the case, that trees are full of fruit 
on one side of the tree and not on the other. All the trees do 
not blossom at the same time, and varieties earlier or later 
blooming, will be full in the same orchard. Blossoms not fertil- 
ized will not often grow and mature the friiit; but only partly 
fertilize, and the fruit will be larger and finer or better looking, 
but the seeds, if any mature, will be weak, and the ypung trees 
of these, quite small and weakly, compared with those that are 
fully fertilized and have perfect, plump seeds. Th6y, however, 
will recover and bear fruit young. The male's character is 
ruling, or has the advantage, as we have often very fine seedlings 
presented, but the trees are not hardy. Hence, as a rule, the 
finest and best apples, or fruit, grow on the tenderest trees. 

HYBEIDIZING. 

This is often done, naturally, between flowers, fruits and vines, 
that belong in the same genera or class. They must have simi- 
lar pistils or stigma, or the pollen will not fertilize them, also if 
the stigma is not far enough developed, or is already too far ad- 
vanced so the liquid is either too dry, or the insects have re- 
E— Hob. 
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moved it all, the pollen cannot affect it, and consequently cannot 
bear seeds, although the fruit may be perfect. 

If done artificially, great care is required to have the flower 
used for the female isolated from the male, just at the time the 
stigma is ready for the pollen, as I have already stated on cross- 
ing. The only difference in hybridizing is, to have good pollen 
ready of one species, wMIn the stigma on the pistils of the fe- 
male is just r^ady to receive them, of the other. 

The varieties that can be so hybridized are the different varie- 
ties of the apple — eastern with western, or northern or southern. 
I think the Siberian can be so used with all the apple family, if 
care is taken as stated before. The same is true of the grape,^ 
stone fruits and many other varieties of flowers.. But hybridiz- 
ing the pear with the apple or with the quince, I have never 
heard of being accomplished, although I think it can be done, as 
they are similar, but it may be that the pear has different formed 
pistils and longer or shorter or coarser or finer constructed stig- 
ma tubes, and the liquid germ cannot be reached by the pollen, 
or in other words they may be dissimilar. The same is true of 
our wild crab. This however can be partly accounted for, as it 
is a later bloomer, and the stamens in the flowers are recurved 
and the anthers just touch the stigmas on the pistils at the time 
the pollen sacks are just ready to burst. The pollen is coarser 
and the stigma larger than on the uncultivated varieties, as they 
are easily seen without glasses, hence there is scarcely a barren 
seed in a wild crab, because the fertilizing organs are so near 
together. The only chance there is for barren seeds must be 
effected by artificial means, such as a quick jar on the body of 
the tree, or a gale of wind, or by insects. These may draw out 
all the liquid from the stigma, and as the pollen is very coarse, 
will not adhere to it, and drop down, and so much of the pollen 
is lost. 

I think hybridizing them can still be done, by keeping pollen, 
from either Siberian or other apples, in a jar, or keep a tree of 
the last named, back, by mulching or otherwise, so as to have 
the pollen or male just at the right time. 
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CULTIVATION' AND CARE OF NURSERY TREES AND 
ORCHARDS. 

BY C. WATEES, SPRINGVIILE, WIS. 

•I am in favor of fruit trees growing slow in the nursery and or- 
chard. By this I do not mean to convey the idea that I want 
the orchard to be sown to grass wLen the trees are set, and re- 
main so for years. 

In coming to the conclusions I do, I look back over my expe- 
rience for the last twenty-five years. When I first began grow- 
ing fruit trees, I cultivated them as long as any weeds came up — 
often until in August ; I soqji found my trees made but poor 
growth. On examination I found they were blackhearted. On 
further observation, I found some of them had the bark burst at 
the collar ; in some instances so that it killed the tree. I observed 
that the trees that grew slow in the nursery, did the best when 
set in the orchard. 

Trees should make their growth by midsummer, and ripen off 
the wood so that there will not be any sap or water in the wood. 
It should be evaporated or returned to the soil. If the tree is 
growing when first frosted, it often bursts its bark at the collar, 
sometimes so severely that it kills the tree above the ground, so 
that if the tree is not cut off it will not sprout. The sap or 
water that was in the tree becomes sour by the warm weather in 
spring, and is driven down and prevents any upward flow. If 
cut off early in spring, at or below the point of disease^ the tree 
will grow vigorously, and if no repetition occurs, will make a 
good tree. ^ 

When an early fall hard freeze occurs, if the tree is growing, 
the sap or water becomes ice, expands and breaks the cell struc- 
ture, and the next summer causes the tree as far as the cells 
were broken, to become black-hearted, and the tree to be affected 
more each year, unless it is iron clad; in that case they often form 
a heaJthf outside growth and become sound. When a tree is 
known to be black-hearted there should be a hole made in the 
lower end of the part affected, ^o that the moisture can dry out 
and\either decay or temain in a dry state so as not to be injuring 
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the growth of the tree. There are often trees that have a hollow 
or vacant space in the center of the trunk, of one half or two- 
thirds the size of the trunk^ and yet the tree is in a good condi- 
tion of growth. 

I often see fruit trees eight or ten inches in diameter, that 
buLTSt their bark in winter about two feet above ground, caused 
by the water that is in the black-hearted spot becoming ice, and 
unless it gets proper vent, it will iujure the growth so that in a 
few years the tree goes into a decline, has the consumption and 
dies. 

. The frait tree when set In the nursery should get a fair f^tart 
in the spring, and by the middle of June stop cultivating, and 
then the weeds, pigeon or fox-tail grass as some call it, should 
come up and cover the ground, remaining there until next spring, 
for two purposes : First, to check the growth ; second, to act as 
a mulch to keep the ground from becoming dry by evaporation, 
before freezing sets in, and after, from freezing dry, thereby inju- 
ring the roots. The second year they should be treated about 
the same, and.the third year may have a greater growth put on 
them without danger of becoming black-hearted. When set in 
the orchard, care should be taken not to let them grow late. I 
claim that the ground for several feet around the tree — ^perhaps 
four, should never be stirred. Let it remain firm, so that in sum- 
mer, during a heavy rain storm, when the tree has its sails all 
unfurled, the wind cannot tip it over or cant it to the northeast, 
thereby exposing the tree's body on the southwest side to the 
dangers of sun-scald. 

TThe growing of fruit successfully is a trade, an art that cannot 
be learned in a day or a year. It is susceptible of the study and 
aim of a lifetime. Should we not turn the attention of our sons 
and daughters to this art, that they may think of it and strive to 
become eminent horticulturists? 

There are so few men that take any paper that treats on fruit- 
growingj or think of trees only when in sight of them, there 
must necessarily be failures. We must read what other men 
write, compare their testimony Vith facts of our own observa- 
tion. We must think by day and dream at night of our own and 
neighbor's trees, vines and plants; look at the different locations 
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as suitable for orchards, by taking the condition of certain vari-- 
eties in diflPerent orchards. When we find a variety of fruit that 
succeeds in every location it is tried, we come to the conclusion 
that it is hardy. 

Observe the ignorance in fruit-growing, by conversing with 
x^ the masses. One man will say fruit cannot be grown in Wis- 

consin, because he bought fifty apple trees of ^m eastern agent 
ten or fifteen years ago, set them out and seeded the ground to 
timothy ; but few lived to bear fruit, and not being true to name, 
/ he says, " can't raise such apples as where I came from." Such 

men cannot be induced to try again ; they think they have 
proven Wisconsin a failure. 

We need more Wardebs,Mc Apbbs and Pbffees. We need them 
in every county — in every town. We have some men — (like the 
merchants of Chicago, who, after the great fire, started on the 
morning train for more merchandise) — who, if there is a great 
fire, (a tree-killing winter), start on the morning train for more 
trees. They plant more ^ed ; graft and grew more trees. . They 
look for the cause and find the first and great cause, tree not 
adapted to the soil and climate; second, improper treatment. We 
must not jump at conclusions, 
I Isolated cases will n6t prove a rule. One of my neighbors 

thinks that he created a crop of apples, one of the best fruit 
years we ever had in this county, by placing straw manure about 
bis trees in March. Another neighbor had heard that to bank up 
trees in the fall was a good thing ; he thought manure was the 
best material, so he used it to bank up his trees eighteen inches 
in the fall, which resulted in nearly killing them all. 

TRANSACTIONS FOR 1871. 

The President drew attention to the transactions on the table 
for the years 1870 and 1871. Any person by becoming a mem- 
ber, which only required the payment of one dollar, would be 
entitled to the volume referred to, and also to the forthcoming 
one for 1872. A large number signified their desires by the pay- 
ment of the designated amounts 

Mr. FiNLAYSON moved that the chair appoint a committee of 
five for the 
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NOMINATION OP OFFICERS. 

Which was adopted, and Messrs. W. Finlayson, Hon. M. 
Anderson, C. H. Grbenman, C. Waters and J. H. Osboen 
were appointed as such committee. 

Geo. E. Morrow moved that there be a committee of three 
appointed to 

revise the premium list. 

Adopted, and Messrs. W. Finlayson, G. P. Pbfper and H. 
H. McAfee were appointed. 



SOIL, ASPECT AND PROTECTION OF ORCHARDS. 

BY WM. FHOAYSON, MAZOMANIE. 

In the year 1859 I settled in the town of Vermont, Dane coun- 
ty, Wisconsin. I then thought Wisconsin could and would grow 
fruit (apples). In speaking with my neighbors on this subject, 
I met with opposition in every direction. But I am thankful to 
say that opposition is dying out. The question is not, can we 
grow fruit? but what, and where shall we plant our trees? 

Having nothing to do with what to plant, but where, I shall 
speak first of 

* SOIL. 

This is a subject of great importacce to the apple tree grower, 
and one on which much has been said and written, a great deal 
of which is worthy of note, whilst some may not be as valuable, 
yet from all, we can glean a great deal that will pay for the time 
and trouble spent in investigating this question. It certainly is 
a subject of much importance to that person or persons who in- 
tend planting a tree or trees, expecting to pick therefrom fruit 
that will not only please the eye, but will assist in promoting 
health, which will aid to continue life in man or beast. This 
being the case, it is our duty first to learn which is the best soil 
on which to plant our trees. 

Whilst I maintain tnat we can grow fruit on the hill top, moun- 
tain side, valley and dale, — yes, on the sand drifts of Wisconsin 
valley — yet I would not be understood to say that we can grow 
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fruit as easily in the valley imd on the sand, especially s«!id un- 
derlaid with gravel, or a very porous substai»3e. On soil of this 
nature we may grow fruit, but, of soils adapted to the orchard, 
particularly the apple, there is nothing to equal a strong loam of 
a limestone nature. On this soil the apple will succeed every 
time. Also a deep, stroog, gravelly or clayey loam, or a strong 
sandy loam will produce good trees, and crops of apples. 

We need not despair of growing fruit in abundance, as our 
state is filled with soil of this nature. Limestone abounds in 
many parts of Wisconsin, especially in this section. There is 
soil enough adapted to apple growing, to supply not only our 
own state, but to export east and west, to our neighbors. 

ASPECT. 

When I remember the diversity of opinion on this subject, I 
shall expect opposition from many an anxious tree planter, and 
whilst I may diflFer from many, yet I hope it will lead them and 
myself to ^udy by observation and experience the best aspect for 
the orchard. Some say plant on the north side of a hill; it will 
retain frost in spring and keep hack the fruit buds and secure a 
crop. No doubt this will be the case partially, but that which is 
gained in holding frost in spring must measurably be lost in qual- 
ity of fruit; as that aspect which slopes so much north as to re- 
tain frost from one to two weeks in spring, most assuredly must 
have effect on the fruit all summer, (unless in very long seasons), 
consequently the flavor and quality of the fruit grown will not be. 
as good, rich and juicy as if grown in a moi^e favorable aspect. 
A few claim a southern slope, giving the full power of a summer 
sun and heat to mature fruit, and with low heads and mulching 
secure the advantage of a northern slope. To this theory there 
is objection, for such an aspect is more liable to the effect of 
blight or heat. Others claim a southwest slope, to shelter from 
northwest winds, and a few an eastern slope. But my observa- 
tion is, the site that is high and sufficiently elevated to receive 
the rays of the siin from the time it rises in early morning until 
it bids adieu among the western hills, is the site we can plant our 
trees on with success. These elevations we have all through our 
country. On such places we have a natural drainage, a better 
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soil} on wbioh there is more limestone and iron than in the val- 
ley. Again there is a difficulty in planting on side hills not ex- 
perienced on the hill. Id cultivating among the trees, the soil 
vrill naturally work down, leaving the roots of trees set on the up- 
per side of the hill almost bare, whilst there will be a great depth 
Of earth on the roots of those on the lower side. Again on the 
hills the winds affect the trees all alike. 

PROTECTION. V 

One man plants on the north side of a hill for protection; 
another plants on the northeast to protect from southwest heat 
and sun. Some trim or prune high to protect from sheep, cattle 
and horses ; others mulch in early fall to protect the roots from 
frost. A few stand a board at the southwest side to prevent bark 
scalding by the sun. 

From my observations of eight years' traveling in this state, 
and closely watching the interest of fruit growing, my conclu- 
sions are as follows: First, select the greatest elevation you 
have, choosing land as level as possible, with good drainage, for< 
trees with wet feet, if not dyspeptic, will die with cbnsumption, 
in spite of all medicine given. A good drainage being secured 
by deep plowing on most of our elevations is all that is required. 
This accomplished, protect by building a good fence around the 
ground intended for the orchard. This is a protection much neg^ 
lected in the west. Having proceeded thus, select hardy varie- 
ties, early bearers, being mindful to select low- headed trees,- as 
they become self-pt*otected in a measure. Here let me say we 
had better plant trees, the branches of which commence near the 
ground than plant trees trimmed high enough to pole beans. 
From two to three feet of a body from the ground to the com- 
mencement of the limbs, would seem to be the best height of the 
apple tree in this section of country, for as the branches extend, 
they will form a screen, to prevent the sun!s rays striking the 
body in full force. Certainly the shorter the trunk, the less must 
be the exposure to sun's heat and cold^ 

As a protection to the orchard, get trees from men of honor, 
and we have many such in our state, or at least advise with them, 
or some one of our experienced tree dealers. This, I claim, is 
one of our very best protections. 
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• 

Mulch with litter from barnyard, or with straw in winter, any 
time after the first of January, when the ground is well frozen, as 
a substitute for a northern slqpe, taking care not to mulch too 
close to the tree, for the damages occasioned by mice may not 
always be remedied, also the young ftbres are not there ; they aye 
extenJing-their length in search of nutriment or food. Remove 
the mulching about the first week in May. Much damage is 
done to our trees in the summer season by the hot sun and severe 
drouth. Therefore we should watch with a vigilant eye, and 
mulch as our best protection. If there is nothing to mulch with, 
cultivate as the next best remedy; One of the best things to 
mulch with, especially on loose soil, is but seldom if ever men- 
tioned. That is flat limestone rock placed around each tree on 
the top of the ground. They retain a uniform heat and moisture 
just adapted to the apple tree. A cheap protection can be had 
by placing a piece of fence board on the southwest side, or take 
an oak log about 4^ feet long, split it into flat stakes and use 
them instead of boards. 

An evergreen set on the southwest side of our trees would not 
only be first class protectipn, but something beautiful to the eye 
and make home pleasant. More than this, it would make glad 
the heart of the passer by. Yes, more, it would stimulate others 
to go and do likewise. Trees set about twenty feet apart would 
also be a protection. 

Just one more protection before I close. That is to plant about 
two or three rows of trees around the orchard in such form as 
to make a screen, not to stop the wind, as some would have it, 
but to cut it up, so to speak, that by the time it strikes the or* 
chard its force is measurably lost or spent. 

I am convinced that when the^ people of Wisconsin awaken to 
their own interests and plant their orchards on the highest eleva- 
tion, protect as above, plant hardy varieties, low headed trees, 
mulching and cultivation in winter and in drought, protect with 
pieces of boards or oak slabs, evergreens and screens around the 
orchard two or three rows deep, then will they enjoy the bles- 
sings of fruit, and those families who seldom have an apple to 
eat, may have them in abundance the year round*. 
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THE GROWTH OF TREES— THEIR ABSORBING ^ 
POWERS. 

BY SUBL FOSTEB, MUSCATENB, IOWA. 

I always oontemplated a tree with a great deal of aditiiration 
and interest. Each gi'ass, and plant, and flower are objects of 
wonder and study beyond my comprehension. I see that the 
thing, or name of an unknown principle we call life^ is much the 
same in the animal or vegetable kingdom. Do not anticipate any 
&ews from this quarter on this hidden myetery ; I will only at- 
tempt to speak of some of its powers and results. 

We take a seed and examine it, and judge it to be either dead 
or alive, and what the differ^ice is we cannot tell, except if alive 
it has power of action. Yes, the seed has life, power and ac- 
tion, and it sometimes acts as though it had a will. When put 
in the moist, warm earth, it goes to work and sends down its 
root, then lifts its stem above ground, and unfurls its green 
leaves and begins to breathe, and inhale and exhale the fragrant 
air which it delights to feed upon. And how it sports with the 
Sim-beams, choosing the colors it prefers. Amputate a limb, and 
it forthwith goes at work and forms a bud, and sends forth a new 
limb. Am I told that there was, previous to the amputation, a 
dormant bud, which is then brought out by the force of circum- 
stances ? If that is so, the tree had exercised great foresight in 
providing for that contingency, whether it was born with the 
"tree, or produced at any time before or after the amputation. In 
the many similar actions we see in a tree, if it has not a will as 
well as life, it is the next thing to it, a^ion. 

Let us go back to the seed again. There is the seed of a Bell- 
flower apple. But the seed itself is not Bellflower; it may be 
the seed of a Bellflower or a Jonathan ; it may have cne parent or 
many, and yet be unlike any of them, and have qualities not found 
in all its parents and all its ancestry from the wild crab down. 
From this fact we base our work of progress— /^ro^e^^ madb, 
andprogresa to be made. 

But how is it possible that a seed should acquire qualities not 
inherited from its parents or any of its ancestors? I cannot tell; 
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Bsk the flower which gives birth to the seed. Tlie flower opens 
its beautiful, deHoate, eteviited or refined character, extracting 
from the sunbeam such colors as it looses, and from the air 
such odors as are often used by our ladies in perfumery and cook- 
ery, and then and there impressing upon its o€spring, the seed, 
an indelible character, as unchangeable as the diamond, no hu- 
man power can change the character of that seed and the tree it 
is destined to produce, the Bellflower produced l^ its original 
seed, however much we torture it by grafting and cultivation, 
whatever it is able to grow, it grows the Bellflower in wood, leaf 
and fruit. 

But it is possible to direct, or rather I should say, is it not pos- 
sible to direct, color and flavor of fruits, in the impregnation of 
the flower? by selectiag the rays of the sun by prisms, or col- 
ored glass, or inoculati<m of color into the flowing sap ; and fla- 
vor by perfumed air or inoculation of flavor into the sap of the 
flower twig? Such things are too high for ine to attain to; I 
only name them, and ask you to refer them to your professors of 
Botany, Chemistry and Vegetable Physiology at our agricultural 
colleges and experimental farms. 

But the absorbing powers of the tree. I years ago referred 
to the work in my nursery. While my hand was working, 
my mind was thinking. I had been taught that ends of the 
roots, that young, tender, succulent growth, called " spongiole,*' 
was the feeder, and provided for the growth of the tree. I soon 
saw that this could not be so, for when we transplant a tree, we 
leave all the ** spongioles " and the greater part of the small 
roots, and set it out without these. The absorption of water 
into the roots commences immediately. But it is said that ab- 
sorption goes on through the freshly cut ends of the roots. 
Then wax the ends and keep out that unnatural coarse strainer, 
less delicate or perfect than the natural bark, and the damage of 
those wounds is partially remedied. The roots — all the roots, 
both great and small, absorb water wherever the moist earth 
comes in contact with their surface. Hence the importance of 
finely pulverized, moist earth, being placed upon every portion . 
of the roots. Let us understand this, for it is important in our 
work of transplanting. We necessarily leave a portion of the 
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roots in digging up, the less the better, for the tree is damaged 
just about in proportion to the sur/ace of roots we leave. Now 
let us be very careful to economise the power of all the rest of 
the roots which we transplant, by placing carefully, and packing 
firmly, the fine moist earth upon all parts of them, and not leave 
cavities of air; no, not even upon the large roots which are said 
not to absorb^ for be assured that we cannot put a piece of root, 
however large, into the ground with its ends sealed water proof, 
but that it will absorb water through its bark. 

The roots also absorb air, or the gases of the air. Professor 
Johnson, of Yale College, has told us that " ninety-five to nine- 
ty-nine per cent, of nearly all our agricultural plants, obtain 
their growth, directly or indirectly, from the atmosphere." This 
truth we must receive as irom the highest authority, and having 
a truth, we must apply it to our practice. Then we must con- 
clude that our rich soil, manure and cultivation, assist in gener- 
ating the gases upon which the plant feeds. Now I do not pro- 
pose to quote further from Professor Johnson, as to " how 
plants grow, and feed," for two reasons; the first is, that I have 
not read much farther than the first sentence, which I have quo- 
ted ; and the other is, we had better attend to that at home. It 
is sufficient for us to know that our plants and trees feed more 
than nine-tenths upon the gases of the air; and that we micst 
have airy loith the boater at the root. I once planted a tree in stiff 
mud, thus excluding the air from the root, and it died immedi- 
ately. 

The leaf and bark of the tree also inhale and exhale. 

That the plant feeds upon the air, is proven by our plowing in 

crop of clover, to enrich the soil ; it returns to the soil ninety- 
five per cent, more than it took up. 



PROFITS OF FRUIT GROWING, AND RESOURCES OF 
THE NORTHWEST. 

BT G. Ain>BEWS, MABENOO, ILLmOIS. 

In counting the profits of fruit-growing, it is usual to consider 
only the money value of the crop. But there are other items to 
be taken into the isw5count. The social, economic and hygienic 
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effects of fruit-growing are important. A community unsup- 
plied with home-grown fruits will never become general consum- 
ers of fruits, however cheaply they may be put upon the market 
from abroad. , The abundant production of fruit affects the con- 
sumption of other articles of food to an extent seldom noticed. 
Judge Wilcox lately remarked before the Northwestern Dairy- 
man's Convention, that ^^ the abundance and cheapness of bread* 
stuffs, meat and/rwiY had, durin^f the past year, materially affect- 
ed the consumption of cheese." Here, then, is one of the sources 
of profit not generally placed to the credit of fruit-growing — it 
cheapens other staples by supplying a more agreeable, whole- 
some and sanitary substance for human food. The growing of 
cereals, esculents, flesh and dairy products, may form the basis 
of civilized subsistence, but the cultivation of fruits, ameliorated 
and reclaimed from the wild state by the hand of science, marks 
an era in the intellectual progress of any people. Ordinary agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits are gradually being elevated by 
the diffusion of knowledge; yet horticulture has more direct 
claims to being regarded as the most refining among all rural oc- 
cupations. At the same time, its financial aspectsr are growing 
daily more important, as the means and appliances for preserving 
and utilizing fresh fruits are being introduced and extended, and 
as new fruits are being brought into requisition for supplying 
•very portion of the country. 

The pliancy of most natural species of fruits in adapting them- 
selves to new and different habitats is great, but the univeral 
hardiness and productiveness of any single species, in so large a 
a country as ours, are seldom assured. It therefore requires selec- 
tions from every species both wild and cultivated, to supply our 
several sections, as well as to give that agreeable variety and 
constant succession so conducive to comfort, health and profit. 
And we fully endorse the (Sentiments of the eminent State Horti- 
culturist of Illinois, that whoever shall successfully ameliorate 
any of our native wild fruits so as to supply good edible fruits 
for sections now destitute, " would deserve more honor than the 
most renowned soldier or statesman." 

The Peach, a native of southern Asia, produces fruit in limited 
districts only on this continent. The Pear has top many diseases, 
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and the Plum too many eDcmies to be of universal availability. 
The Cherry, though a fruit of mueh value^ is of subordinate im- 
portance, both in its uses and its season, and the best sorts also 
are confined to small sections. Grapes require careful cultiva- 
tion, pruning and in many sections winter covering ; besides this 
they have nowhere yet attained the highest perfection in this 
country. The small fruits flourish of course, and should be grown 
in profusion, bat besides th^ese, none of the above are fruits 
promising most in their adaptation to the condition and require- 
ments of the American people — 'thfeir cultivation is too difficult 
and their uses too restricted — labor is too dear and skill too 
scarce to make tLeir cultivation possible to all classes, or their 
production sufficient to supply the demands of a dense and edu- 
cated population. 

The common cultivated apple is much more widely di£Pused, 
but being a native of Southern Europe, it does not, in most of 
its choicer varieties, take kindly to every climate of the United 
States. Still the apple is, of aU fruits, the one best adapted to 
universal production and consumption. Its varied uses, great 
productiveness, long-keeping qualities and adaptation to a wide 
range of climate render it perhaps the most valuable fruit known 
to man; no other species of the apple can be compared to it in its 
superior size, diversified flavor and reliable qualities. Its sturdy 
health and rare freedom from enemies place it above competition 
among all the fruits of the temperate zones. So necessary an 
adjunct to our civilization, in fact is the apple considered, that it 
is interesting, and almost amusing, to note the persistency with 
which each new state or section claims for itself the merit of 
being ^^ good fruit c:>untrie6," meaning in the main good apple 
countries. We hear it advertised in every part of the Northwest 
that " apples will grow here as well as anywhere, \f we only get 
the right kinds." No doubt of it. But somehow the right kinds, 
of first quality yesfneoiaUy c^ the<wint^ sorts, have not yet been 
£cRsad to give a reliable erop ica: the open prairies of any portion 
of the Northwest. We » are happy to note, however, that im- 
provements are constantly being made .in introducing hardier va- 
rieties, and hopes are entertained, not without reason, that much 
more hardy kinds thaa any now known, will yet be developed on 
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our own soil. The work of prodacing these is a good work, and 
should be prosecuted with vigor, and it would be a most venal 
and pitiable spirit indeed, that would wish to hinder it. But 
still the fact remains, that owing to the recurrence of unusually 
severe winters at irregular intervals, and which, to say the least, 
are liable to occur again, the conmion apple, in all its varieties 
which are now fully tested, is, to a certain extent, tender, and in 
a great degree unreliable .as to its bearing character throughout 
the entire northwest. This estimate varies, of course, in different 
localities — ^but as compared with the apple regions of the East 
and South, it is substantially correct. 

These facts are not sufficient to discourage the cultivation of 
the common apple —very far from it — but they do form reasons 
for enquiring whether we have any other resources available, 
which, while they supply all sections with additional fruits, are 
at the same time more reliable for our northern latitudes, and for 
our different soils and exposures. 

Now, to keep our whole subject closely in view, when speak- 
ing of profitable fruits, it is very common, and perhaps very nat- 
ural to professional orohardists and nurserymen, to include only 
those varieties which promise large profits, when grown by in- 
dividuals on a large scale, for distant or home markets. For- 
tunes made by fruit-growing, is the hobby of this class of men. 
However admissible this sentiment may be, — ^and certainly or* 
chard ing is a very legitimate business, — ^it is not the sole view 
of the subject we are now considering. The real, grand, aggre- 
gate profits of any horticultural product are . not found in the 
larger commercial transactions, shipments, commission sales, and 
fancy prices of rare fruits, but in the universal use and home 
production of any given article. The fortunes sometimes made 
from the sale of fancy breeds of domestic animals, etc., in no just 
sense represent the value of those improved breeds to ihe masses 
of producers. The extra prices paid to the disseminators of the 
Early Rose potato, Wilson strawberry, and other like successful 
horticultural novelties, by no means measure the value of those 
articles to the public. The large profits oooasionally nuide from 
successful orcharding in favored localities, are no criterion of the 
profits of fruit-growing to the masses ; and yet, such speoulations 
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form the cynosure of interest in many horticultural discussions, 
and point the articles of our astute horticultural editors. 

The thorough dissemination and abundant production of any 
fruit of general use are even sometimes regarded as a failure, or 
an evil, by these aspirants after fortunes by fruit-growing. We 
often hear the remark that the Early Richmond cherry has " be-^ 
come so plenty as to be worth nothing;" and that apples the 
past season " were a drug on the market." " No profit in fruit- 
growing," is the cry already — when not one family in ten are 
supplied with fruit at all. 

The demands of civilization and the promotion of health, com- 
fort and longevity, call for a greater abundance and more free 
use of fruits. It is this free use that can alone secure a continu- 
antse of the profits of the fruit-grower. In the older fruit sec- 
tions it is found that a year of cheap fruit is followed by an in- 
creased demand — as a larger number of people acquire the habit 
of using fruit. In fact, to families once fairly habituated to its 
use, fruit becomes a necessity. And as the demand so the prices 
of fruit become permanent and paying. How much this habit- 
ual and abundant use of fruit tends to lessen the evils of intem- 
perance and other vices and extravagances, would form an inter- 
esting subject for the social statistician, could the facts bo ascer- 
tained. Luxury of some sort is the sure concomitant of wealth 
and leisure. But how much more rational the refined extrava- 
gance of the amateur horticulturist — the luxury of indulgence in 
rare and costly fruits, fiowers and landscape adornments (all cog- 
nate employments) than the poisonous pleasures of the wine cup 
— ^the distinctive delights of narcotism and debauchery, the wild 
semi-barbarous excitements of the chase, the race, or the fash- 
ionable fascinations of modem midnight gayeties? 

The question then, of profitable fruit-growing, resting as it 
does, not on the exaggerated profits of isolated localities or va- 
rieties, but on its universal consumption and general cultivation 
in all sections — calls for the trial and introduction of any and 
every species of fruits which are capable of filling new uses, or 
supplying defieiencies of the older sorts. It is pertinent to en- 
quire what species of fruits give promise of such adaptation. 
This inquiry includes, first, the question of supplying those high 
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latitudes where the common apple cannot be carried, and sec- 
ondly, that of a better supply of what are known as the non^ 
peach-growing regions, and thirdly, the addition of new and val- 
uable cooking, canning and fancy dessert fruits for the older sec- 
tions and large cities of ihe whole country. 

There are large districts, and thousands of lesser localities 
within the limits of the settled portions of the United States and 
Canada, where the common apple cannot be grown at all, or at 
least in only a limited number of varieties. There Are also im- 
mense regions not yet tested as to their horticultural capacities, 
well known as adapted to dense settlement by their agricultural 
productions, which will doubtless call for a hardier race of apples. 

The native crab apple of the country, pyrus coronariay has 
heretofore received but little attention ; but enough is knowp to 
prove that the time required to ameliorate its austere qualities by 
cultivation, into fruit valuable for many purposes, is not so great 
as to deter from efforts in that direction. The perfect hardiness 
of this species in very lygh latitudes is undoubted. It has, how- 
ever, been questioned in certain scientific circles, so called, 
whether the improved sports from this species as well as those 
from the Siberian crab, pyrus baccata^ would sustain this charac- 
teristic. The idea seems to have been thrown out more to dis- 
courage the culture of new species than to investigate their 
worth, as not a particle of proof has been adduced to show that 
any of these sports from the wild or Siberian crab are not entirely 
hardy; on the contrary, all the facts and every inference are in the 
affirmative. There is but one sentiment among practical men, 
and that is that both these species and the improved sports from 
the same have succeeded perfectly so far, in every locality, soil 
or exposure where they have been planted. Until these opin- 
ions can be discredited by stronger proofs than parlor examina- 
tions of " germ cells," it will be hard to convince practical plant- 
ers of their inutility for the extreme north. Further than this, 
it is a well known fact that the fruit buds and blossoms of the 
Siberian crabs are so much more hardy than those of the common 
apple, that they will even withstand a frost after they are fully 
open, sufficient to destroy the germ of the common apple when 
in the same condition. 
F— HoR. 
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The Soulard crab, perhaps tie best of the improved native 
crabs, has been condemned by committees, who, led by that 
strange fatuity that affects even sages at times, have undertaken 
to decide its merits by the only test which might have occurred to 
a circle of savages — namely : the test of the tooth — ^but which 
does not do credit to the resources of a learned board ! Suppose 
this same committ( e had essayed to decide the merits of the 
quince by the same test? Nothing but ridicule would have been 
their reward ! An honest but illiterate Kentuckian was once re- 
commended to purchase some pear trees. " A j[>ar," said he ; ** I 
never tasted but one par in my life, and that nearly choked me." 
He h?id made up his mind in regard to a whole species from eatirg 
a single natural " choke" pear, which, if he had simply cooked, 
would have been found, delicious, and would have opened to 
his untutored mind a world of beauty, wealth and delight in a 
noble department of natural, beautiful resources. These ludi- 
crous, instances are only fair samples of that narrow, superficial 
style of investigation which condemns all our improved wild 
fruits as " unworthy of a single moment's consideration." 

The quince cannot be eaten raw as a dessert, yet it is a valua- 
ble fruit for those sections where it thrives. But it cannot be 
grown in the northwest. In the Soulaird crab, however, we are 
more than compensated for its loss. We say more than compen- 
sated. For the quince is a shrub, attacked by many enemies and 
restricted to limited districts. The Soulard is a large, healthy, 
productive tree, adapted to all sections, and yielding a fruit of 
perhaps equal value to the quince, and therefore forms a resource 
of great value to the destitute regions of the North, possibly to 
all sections. 

There is also a distinct need in all the non-peach growing por- 
tions of this country and British America, of a fruit, which by 
its superior hardiness, will supplement the common apple 
in all those localities, sites and soils where it is now excluded or 
uncertain, and also to supply the place of the peach for a cheap, 
abundant and valuable fruit for canning and drying. 

The market value of all the peaches canned in factories in this 
country, cannot fall short of several million dollars, besides the 
large amount put up in private families. A large proportion of 
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this form of fruit is ccmsunied in the northwest, where the peach 
cannot be grown. Now anj fruit that can bo grown cheaply and 
abundantly in the northwest, and that will supply the uses above 
referred to, will add millions to the wealth of the country, to say 
nothing of the incidental social advantages connected therewith. 
We have been experimenting and gathering facts for the last ten 
years, to test the value of the improved Siberian apples for this 
purpose, and we havfe found that in every case where the Tran- 
scendent Siberian apple has been canned or dried in the same 
manner, they have proved equal or superior to the ordinary 
peach, for these purposes. There are many other varieties of 
the Siberian apple, thought to be more delicious and better 
adapted to supply this demand, ^han tile transeendent, difiering 
as they do in flavor and season, from a luscious sweet or mild 
siib-acid, dessert fruit, to a rich, tart, sprightly cooking apple, 
ripening in succession from August to January, and keeping till 
May or June in good condition. 

The quality and excellence of these new fruits must be ascer- 
tained by actual trial, or from those who have tested them and are 
known to be reliable judges. The specimens of canned and fresh 
fruits now before you are ofiered as samplej of this class of fruits. 
Their quality thus ascertained, we may consider their economic 
value. On this part of the subject we make the following points : 

1. These apples can be grown in every section as cheaply as 
peaches can be grown in the most favored districts, the trees be- 
ing healthier, longer lived, equally productive, and come into 
bearing nearly as soon. 

2.' The labor of preparing this species of fruits for use is im- 
mensely less, than either the common apple or the peach — ^re- 
quiring no paring or even coring, as they are much more orna- 
mental when cooked or o«mned whole. But if coring is desired, 
it can be done rapidly by machinery. The great waste and extra 
labor of preparing the ccwamon apple, and especialiy the peach, 
whieh can only be done by hand, are thus avoided. 

3. For cuming in large factories, or drying for market, the 
seasoA for doing the labor is also extended to several months in 
place of as many weeks. 

4. Requiring less handling than the peach, they are more like- 
ly to be put up in a ueat and wholesome manner. 
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6. On the point of quality of the article thus produced from 
these apples we have some good authority, though but little of 
it can be given here. Mr. Tuttlb of Wirconsin, and Mr. Suel 
FosTEB of Iowa, are good reference as practical men. The lat- 
ter says : " We have never found so good an apple for canning 
and all culinary purposes " — referring to the Montreal Beauty Si- 
berian apple. 

6. Another important point connected with this species is the 
vse of the ti'ees for stocks for tender kinds. This has been fully 
dkciissed by your society, and therefore I pass it over. 

When the art of preserving fruits, which is now in its infancy, 
'Shall become common, and so perfected that our surplus crops 
can be utilized, the extent to which these and other fruits will be 
consumed, will be on a scale surpassing all present conceptions. 
The fear that the market for abundant producing kinds will be 
over stocked, must be obviated by studying the uses to which 
these apples can be put. For general market purposes the 
Transcendent would sooa produce a surfeit— -^their season being so 
short. For cider they are too early, and decay too soon ; but if 
they are put up by canning and drying in factories and families, 
*the fruit can all be utilized, and thus the crops which will soon 
appeal' on the large number of trees already planted, will become 
a paying investment. And we feel confidence in asserting that 
the hardy, native and Siberian apples, all things considered, har- 
diness« health, productiveness, cheapness of preparation, excel- 
lences, variety of uses, extended area of cultivation, their present 
and improving character, pointing to future results, bid fair to 
become of greater importance to the whole country than any other 
fruits whatever, except the common apple. 

And yet, as in the introduction of every improvement, whether 
it be in astronomy, mechanics or potaology, there are cofc want- 
ing parties who raise the cry of humbug and utter doleful 
prophecies and philippics against patronizing novelties. Xhese 
croakers do not calculate closely the value of a single bushel per 
-acre of any staple article of human sustenance, or a single tree of 
Taluable fruit; ^^^ ©ach homestead, added to the previous yield in 
any given district. Did they do so, they might possibly see 
some compensation to the public for the apparently prodigious 
prices paid for the first product s>i the Early Rose potato, Nor- 
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way oat or other novelty now acknowledged to be national bene- 
factions. In fact the fancy prices thus paid were the direct 
means of rapidly disseminating these useful articles, and there- 
fore should be looked upon as among the beneficent agencies of 
the day. Fur even a slight increase in a given product of uni- 
versal use adds millions to the aggregate, and consequently a delay 
in its dissemination for a single year would damage the country 
in the same proportion. There is a class who seem wholly 
unable to appreciate the services of the inventor, discoverer or 
reformer until the results of their labors begin to benefit them- 
selves-^then they are very apt to step m for a share of the credit, 
and all the profits if possible. The sanguine, self-sacrificing 
originator, seldom if ever reaps a pecuniaiy reward. But 
whether successful or not in this regard, time, at last, will vitidi- 
oate the value or the futility of his views. 

There seems to be an illogical sentiment somewhat prevailing, 
that the introduction of the improved Siberian and native crab 
apples will efiectually destroy, choke oul^ and exterminate the 
common apple. Just as though there was not room and need 
enough for all the good fruit cff both species that can be grown 
in the northwest; and just as though the successful culture of a 
hardy and productive, though in some respects inferior species, 
would not stimulate the trial of the larger apples, by establish- 
ing a taste for fruit and a habit of growing fruit trees in all des- 
olate regions, and also add to the sesthetic interest of fruit cul- 
ture in the more favored sections. A prominent horticulturist 
^ once made the very plausible, and no doubt sincerely honest as- 
sertion, that *' while we saw such fine specimens of large apples 
on' our tables, the cultivation of the Siberian apples looked like 
small business." Let us see about this. We have shown that 
here is a species of fruit which has already produced varieties 
believed to be equal to the peach for canning, and to the com- 
mon apple for cooking — ^that a good canning fruit alone is worth 
to the country some millions of dollars annually; that these ap- 
pies are adapted to some uses in all sectionS| especially canning 
and fancy dessert, for which the common apple is not so well 
adapted, and that large districts of this continent must forever 
remain uiisupplied with hc*me-grown fruit, without adopting 
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these or some other hardy sorts. And yet it is represented as a 
small business to add a whole species of edible fruits to our cata- 
logue, a species, t<k>, confessedly hardier, and adapted to a larger 
area of the earth's surface than any other important fruit. Is 
this a small business? 

"We might as well say that the introduction of a new edible 
fruit, like the tomato, for instance, or a new potato, grass or oat 
was a small thing. So it is in its inception, but by no means in 
the results which follow its full dissemination. To decry, talk 
down, belittle and thus delay the distribution of any article which 
promises such vast, valuable results to human weal, wotlftd seem 
to be, after all, a business of much less magnitude. We admit 
the necessity and propriety of caution in recommending novel- 
tiesl But there is too much at stake in the introduction of a 
single article of general use and sustenance to millions of people, 
to allow its merits to be passed over without investigation, even 
though mercenary motives might appear to be the main incen-* 
tive of its proprietors. The public cares little what may be the 
motives or the fate of individuals. The greatest good to the 
greatest number is all that concerns ii. 

Whether speculators in novelties make or lose money, is not 
the question, but whether the article or invention offered is real- 
ly of moment to the world. A single successful invention in me- 
chanics, or meritorious article in agriculture or horticulture, will 
more than repay the public for all the loss occasioned in testing 
a hundred humbugs. And this is no plea for charlatanry either ; 
an evil which will always flourish, as we have no assurance that« 
" the fools will all die in one year.*' But the fact that we are 
sometimes obliged to pay for our folly, is only a just incentive 
to a wise, careful, and discriiuinating judgment in all matters of 
material and social progress. Where would civilization be to- 
day, if the principle of rejecting all novelties untried had been 
adopted and adhered to? Egyptian and Mongolian midnight, 
instead of Yankee light and liberty. 

Money is often pyd foolishly for bogus goods, but shall trade 
be tabooed because there are shoddy dealers? Nations lose 
much more by tardily rather than too hastily accepting improve- 
ments. 
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The cultivation of such fruits as the Siberian apples, Soulard 
crab, and others of our improved wild fruits, in the extreme 
north, promises immense blessings for those regions, and the 
growing of the same for the better supply of all sections, and 
for export, will become an important industry, especially in the 
northwest. The financial and social results of this introducticm, 
and the improved methods of preserving and using them, can 
scarcely be estimated. All useful or promising fruits should re- 
ceive a fair trial and candid comparison. Suci^, this society has 
always given them, and we trust that the fully ascertained results 
will proT^ as beneficial as your action has been honorable, liberal 
and patriotic. 

FOREST TREES AND CLIMATE, 

BT OBOBaS FIKlirBY. ^ 

The theme proposed is, " What can be done toward ameliora- 
ting the rigors of our climate? " 

I am a firm believer in the doctrine, which is rapidly gaining 
ground, that man can produce wonderful efiects upon the produc- 
tiveness of the soil, upon the character of its agricultural pro- 
ducts, and upon its moral and physical condition, through the 
influence of forest trees. 

A slight glance at the history of the past and the present con- 
ditions of those that were once the most prosperous nations of 
the East, will show many strong arguments in favor' of the 
doctrine. ^ 

Look at the multitude and extent of architectural ruins, and of 
decayed works of beauty and .usefulness, over the present thinly 
inhabited districts of Western Asia, Northern Africa and South- 
em Europe. These show that once a dense population and high 
order of civilization existed there. In following the histories of 
these countries we find that at one time they were well wooded. 
We read of the extensive forestis of Palestine, Greece and Italy, 
and of the forest of Egypt. Of the northern states of Africa we 
have not so specific accounts, but there is no doubt but they 
were once well timbered districts. In the accounts of all these 
countries we read of luxuriant harvests from cereals that waved 
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on every field from the Rhine to the Nile, and over the "Land of 
Promise," and of the vine-clad hills of every country, as the nat- 
uralized or spontaneous products of those fair climes. When the 
Komans landed in Spain nineteen centuries ago, it was well 
wooded, and inhabited hy forty millions of Iberians, thrifty, pros- 
perous and happy. First the Ropaan Vandals destroyed the for- 
ests, then followed the Go+hs, and in their turn the Arabs con- 
tinued their destruction in a most merciless manner. In nineteen 
centuries from the Roman occupation, the inhabitants dwindled 
from forty to nine millions. Instead of the well wooded country, 
a person may travel on some of the plains without seeing a tree 
in a day's journey. 

We can here, in all these vast regions see, with the gradual 
wasting of the forests, a corresponding change of climate, a 
decrease of humidity, and as a consequence, a diminished pro- 
ductiveness of soil. These physical changes in this garden of the 
world were extended over vast epochs of time. As the forests 
were consumed and drouths became frequent, the high order of 
civilization, and the. perfected state of science and art, which 
had been attained, conceived and executed the most gigantic 
works of irrigation, by whiqh the mountaia streams took the 
place, in part only, of the refreshing rains, and for a time con- 
tributed to man's prolonged occupancy of these fair fields. 

But soon the forests dibappeared from the mountains; the 
reservoirs and springs ,that'fed the irrigating ditches were dried 
up; the rivulets had ceased to exist in the summer, and in 
winter were rushing torrents of terrible force, by which the soil of 
these fertile hills and valleys, the vegetable mold, accumulated 
through untold ages, was washed aw^y. The rivers once famous 
in history, have shrunk to brooks, and the forests that prote($ted 
their banks are gone. In large districts, all this untold wealth 
and vast accumulation of the means of human happiness, have 
been surrendered to hopeless desolation. In some districts ter- 
rible hail storms and inundations, and in others drouths that 
extend throughout the year without a drop of rain, and in 
others again, long protracted drouths are suddenly broken by 
destructive inundations. In Palestine the " Cedars of Labanon " 
are gone, and the nomadic and half starved, uncivilized tribes 
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wander over the land that once " flowed with milk honey.'* The 
*' dews of Hebron " fall not as they did when the " Oaks of 
Bashan " and the ^'Cedars of Labanon " dotted the land with 
forests and groves. 

Poor Persia was once one of the most powerful nations of an- 
tiquity, so fertile was the soil, and so thrifty were the inhabit- 
ants, that even 500 years ago a vast army could find ample sup- 
port as it travelled through the country, without commissary 
stores or baggage. But generation after generation, ruthlessly 
destroyed the forests, giving no thought that the generations 
that were to come were so deeply concerned in their preserva- 
tion. Now we read of it as " Poor famine cutsed and stricken 
Persia " — thousands upon thousands perishing for the want of 
food and drink. A three years' drouth has parched the earth 
and dried up the springs and streann, vegetation is all withered 
and gone, and at least one-half of the nomadic tribes must perish 
with famine. Tjhe entire absence of forests tells the whole story. 

Upon our return from Persia, let us stop in the valley of the 

great Euphrates and Tigris, and witness there the desolation that 

' has followed the destruction of the forests. Where do we find 

Babylon, with her vast fertile fields that supported the myriads 

who thronged within her massive walls? 

Where now do we find the hosts of Ninevah upon the Tigris, 
or of East Palestine, upon the Euphrates? They are all gone. 
The high order of civilization that built those magnificent pal- 
aces, domes, hanging gardens and massive walls, is entirely extinct. 
A few nomadic, half starved, uncivilized Arabs, have taken the 
places of those prosperous and happy millions who flourished 
amid all the luxuries of civilization, who were fostered and fed 
upon the fertile valleys of the Euphrates. The drifting sands of 
the desert cover the ruins of those once prosperous cities, and 
scarce a potsherd of their .former greatness can now bje found. 
As we look over their past history and prosperity, and compare 
them with the present, we are forced to the opinion, that the des- 
truction of the forests produced prolonged *drouths, and these 
drouths produced famines — ^many of them unknown and unre- 
corded in the vague and uncertain history of those remote peri- 
ods, and the famines enfeebled the physical — ^and therefore the 
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moral nature of the inhabitaBts, and the decline and downfall of 
the empires must quickly follow, and now the desolation is nearly 
as jrreat as in the mklst of Sahara. 

That a country is subjected to serious changes in its climate 
and its capabilities for supplying the requisites of civilzation 
through the destruction of its forests, is shown eyea in the brief 
history of our own country. 

Mr. Wa£MSON, of Hancock county, Maine, says : " We have no 
forests in Hancock county. The growth of small, light wood we 
haye^ is rapidly disappearing ; the stave mills and hoop manufac* 
turers are cutting off all that is growing, and if the work goes 
on for a few years to come, to the extent that it has in those that 
are past, it will be but a few years before we shall have no pine, 
no spruce, no birch and no poplar. The change of climate in our 
section is for the worse. There are occasionally seen by the sites 
of the older dwellings, apple trees of great age and size, but in 
late years it is impossible for newly set apple trees to be made 
to live more than six or seven years. The springs, that were, 
years ago, regarded as living springs, have in late years dried up 
and failed completely. The change in climate is very marked. 
We have now no spring, as formerly. April and May seemed 
crowded into June, and October is crowded back into September. 
Our secticm also suffers greatly from drouths, and for the last 
four years, preceding the last, we have raised hardly any crops 
for want of rain." 

Prcrf. Kbnzib, of the Michigan Agricultural College, four or 
five years ago, called attention to the influence of forests upon 
climate. He saya : ** You remember how Ohio was deluged with 
rain last fall, large districts were flooded, vast quantities of com 
and other grain washed away, flocks and herds drowned, railroads 
submerged, while at the same time the New England States were 
parched and dry." 

How was it in Ohio in 1867, the year following? Until nearly 
or quite October 1st, the weather continued dry with no rain. 
The potato and corh crops were nearly a failure. The pastures 
in Northern Ohio were represented as " heaps of dust, and an ex- 
amination of the soil and contents of a potato patch would hardly 
reveal the kind of crop {danted." 
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<< This drouth was in a great belt, 200 miles wide, reaofaing from 
central Iowa to central l^ew York, to the east of the Hudson," 
says Prof. Kenzie, " where the drouth last year was the master 
of the situation, and the country is wasted and destroyed by ex- 
traordinary floods, the Connncticut river rising 10 feet in one 
day." The Professor adds : " When we see how rapidly the 
forests disappeared under the hand of the woodsman, and how 
steadily the climate of the United States has changed with the 
disappearance of the forests, have we not good reasons to suspect 
that man's own hand has drawn down these evils upon him?" 

A writer in the St. Louis BepubHoan b&js: ^^The destruction 
of forests^ and the denudation of our prairies of their premature 
vegetation have made fearftil inroads upon our climate. The 
rains have come less frequently and when they do come, are mcve 
deluging than formerly." 

We more frequently suffer from excessive drouths than de- 
structive inundations. Upon this the St. Louis JReptMican says : 
" Our springs, brooks and rivers are drying up. Our old folks 
tell us that brooks, which are now more that half the time dry, in 
their childhood offered constant water power to mills, and as a 
proof of what they Bay, point to the mill sites long since aban- 
doned ; this is because our forests have long since succumbed to the 
ax of the woodman and the fires of the incendiary." 

The California JSTorticulturisty discoursing upon this subject, 
says : ^^ Our Coast Range, which at one time was clothed with 
the redwood, (Sequora Semperviriens), had a much larger rainfall 
than it at present receives. Since the trees were removed the 
annual rainfall has been on the decline, until now it is only about 
one-half of what it was in former years." 

I might multiply testimony of this kind almost indefinitely, but 
I think enough has been produced. I cannot, however, neglect 
the terrible lessons of the past year. The year has been an event- 
ful one — one of more than ordinary interest. A bright and ear- 
ly spring cheered the hopes of the farmers ; with care he pre* 
pared the soil and sowed the seed, relying on the promise, *^ As 
we sow, so also shall we reap." For a time the beam of hope 
cheered his pathway, but the rain ceased, and at the close of the 
year he was compelled to write, " diMppaifUment " on every page. 
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Drouth, the great scourge of the husbandman, has taken a broad 
range over our land. Many will remember its blighting effects 
for years to come. Its power was felt from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the Gulf to Lake Superior, no part of our fair 
land utterly escaped. The people of the northwest felt its power 
both by drouth and by fire. The lon^ protracted drouths so 
dried the moisture out of everything, that all was combustible. 
The fires raged through all our norlhem forests with a terrific fury 
never before known. We have all heard its history — how in a 
few short moments it hurled hundreds of all ages and classes 
from time to eternity; we have all heard of the forty-one persons 
burned in one funeral pile at William&onville, of the Bohemian 
settlement of thirty-five persons, all perishing save one. The 
story has been told hundreds of times, we all know it by heart. 
Such a diouth, such a destruction by fire was never before known. 
EveryTvhere has the earth been parched and dried, and in all di- 
rections have the fires in the forests and on the prairies coiisumed 
the buildifigs, the fences, the crops and domestic animals. The 
fire-fiend has raged in all parts of the northwest. The drouth is 
not yet abated, though the white mantle of winter is thrown over 
the scene. We hear reports everywhere that parties digging cel- 
lars and weUs during the winter, find the earth but dry and 
parched dust at a foot or so from the surface. Recent obser- 
vations reveal the fact that Lake Michigan has fallen three feet 
during the season. But these facts are not all that are extraordi- 
nary and painful in the history of this year. 

The terrible cold weather of November and early December are 
without a preoedent. This country has never seen so sudden , 
and so violent cold weather at that season, the thermometer in 
many places going down even to 25 or 30 degrees below zero, 
after an unprecedented hot and dry summer, fires raging in all 
parts of the country during the autumn. Our bays and rivers 
closed up several days earlier than ever before, followed by the 
severest cold ever known in November, freezing the ground to a 
, great depth, where there was moisture sufficient to freeze, and 
leaving the farmers in many sections, with wells and creeks all 
dry, and suffering severely for want of water for their stock. 
Many in northwestern Iowa are melting snow to water their 
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stock, and making the fires with which to melt snow by burning 
corn. We must not forget the fearful storm of snow that accom- 
panied this cold snap, upon the plains of eastern Colorado, and 
western Kansas and Nebraska, and throughout the mountains, by 
which large numbers of cattle perished and several herdsmen 
and hunters lost their lives ; nor the great snow storms that have 
followed in rapid succession, piling up the frozen vapor to the 
depth of four to eight feet, through northern Iowa, western Min- 
nesota and all the Rocky mountain region. We now read the 
reports that lake Michigan is covered with ice as far south as 
Racine, and even below, as far out as the eye can reach, a thing 
never before known, and also that the Mississippi river is frozen 
across as far south as Chester, Illinois, — half way from St. Louis 
to Cairo— and is completely blockaded with ice gorges below 
Columbus Ky. ; such ice barriers in these localities were hitherto 
unknown. We would not forget the terrible floods and inunda- 
tions that are even now rushing through the river valleys of Cal- 
ifornia, having already drowned thousands of cattle and destroyed 
hundreds of farms, with the loss of not a few human lives, and 
still in many sections the inundations continue to increase. Such 
are the fearful and devastating storms uf the year. The elements 
have seemed combined in an unrelenting war upon the human 
family. 

Does not this state of facts tell us that we are upon the same 
track pursued by those nations that have gone on before us to 
destruction ? Such seasons often repeated will create restless- 
ness and uneasiness. The husbandman will be partially dis- 
couraged, anxious to leave so unpropitious a climate. He will 
have less energy and ambition ; so many failures will discourage 
him so that he will not plant as largely as formerly, consequently 
the supply will be less even in fruitful seasons. Poverty, mental 
degradations and ultimate ruin will be the result. 

We are a prosperous people now ! Wealth, civilization and 
refinement are showered upon us in great profusion. Our soil 
now produces an abundance for all our wants, and a large surplus 
for the inhabitantB of the old world. But are we not rapidly 
consuming the wealth of our land ? are we not ruining it for the 
occupancy of coming generations ? are we not following blindly 
«^n interest that leads only to present personal advantage ? 
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ABE NOT THE LESSONS OF TIIE TEAB WOBTH HEEDING ? 

In what way do our forests aflfect our climate, and .how can our 
climate be affected by the culture of forest trees ? 

Climate is made up of delicate and nicely adjusted elements, 
subject to disturbance through various causes. Our summers 
that usually preserve a genial temperature, maturing the crops 
of the field, by a slight disturbance in the supply of moisture, 
run on the verge of the destruction of those crops. A slight 
increase of this disturbing power would la3r waste the labors of 
the hr.sbandman. This increased disturbance may be wrought 
by the acts of the man himself. It is true that the revolutions of 
the seasons, the climates of the different zones, and the general 
conditions and movements of the atmosphere depend upon laws 
beyond his control. It is also equally true that man has done 
much to mould the form of the earth's surface and to change the 
character of its productions. The destruction of the forests, the 
drainage of the lakes and marshes, and the operations of rural 
husbandry and industrial art have tended to produce great 
changes in the conditions of the atmosphere. Have we not good 
grounds for supposing that by a proper understanding of the 
modifying influences that man has wrought, we may so operate 
them that the changes produced may prove » benefit rather than 
an injury ? 

Let us philosophize. We observe that the general direction 
of our scorching, burning winds in time of drouth is southwester- 
ly. Tracing those winds toward their source, the plains become 
couftantly more dry and arid, the groves of timber gradually dis- 
appear, till we finally reach what we in our boyhood days were 
taught to call •' the Great American Desert," where the sun dur- 
ing the entire summer months, pours down on the parched earth, 
the full force of its rftge, through a cloudless sky, and where the 
breezes are very simoons. This region of excessive hot winds, ex - 
tends over Western Nebraska and Kansas, Eastern Colorado, In- 
dian Territory and Northwestern Texas, New Mexico, and parts 
of Arizona and Mexico. This vast region, rainless in sum- 
med, acts as a mighty cauldron, in which the atmospheric heat, 
much of it, particularly the southwestern portion, is a kind of a 
doldrum or a region of alternate calms and squalls and baffling 
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winds, being literallj the confluence of two nearly opposite 
winds. East of here lies the Atlantic, where the trade winds are 
always blowing from the east, being checked in their course by 
the mountain ranges, they are bent northward by the circular 
trend of the mountain chaids. While on this northerly trend 
they are joined by the monsoons from the Pacific, drawn up the 
Gulf of California and over the mountains of western Mexico 
and the lower peninsula of California. Here these winds form 
the doldmm we referred to, and as it were, are heated in a mighty 
cauldron, from which they take their exit in a northeasterly course' 
with sufficient force and volume to head back for a considerable 
distance the northerly winds that tend toward the equator. This 
we find to he the southerly wind that makes a tropical summer 
in southern Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and all the ter- 
ritories in its track. 

By a further examination of the country about the source of 
these winds, we find that after they leave the ocean, they are wrung 
of all traces of moisture by the condensing power of the snow- 
capped mountains of Mexico, and in all their northeasterly couirse 
through New Mexico, Texas, Indian Territory, Colorado, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, not a grove of trees or a body of water 
is passed, to impart or evolve any moisture or cool the 
heated air; but on the contrary, the mountains and highlands 
which it passes wring it drier and drier, and it has felt the effects 
of the hot rays of the sun falling through the driest and clearest 
atmosphere upon bare volcanic and highly magnetic rocks, and 
upon the arid sandy plains. No wonder these breezes are very 
simoons, and scorch and wither everything in their track. But 
in tracing down this current of air we find that as the groves and 
forest trees multiply, it gradually loses it|i heat and aridity. 
Thus we find Western Wisconsin much hotter in the summer 
than the same latitude ^in the eastern portion of the State, so 
much so that dent com, grapes, etc., can be grown along the 
Mississippi river, as far north as St. Paul, and even beyond on 
the Wisconsin side of the river, while they cannot be grown with 
any certainty at any point upon the eastern line of the State 
north of Milwaukee. The reason of this is obvious. To perfect 
these a certain amount of heat is required, which is furnished by 
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these southwestern winds, which as thej approach the eastern 
and northeastern portions of the State have become cooled by 
passing the numerous forests in their courses. We also observe 
another fact. Commencing at the northeastern limit of the penin- 
sula lying between Green Bay and Lake Michigan, 100 miles 
northeast of the city of Green Bay, we find, as we travel south- 
west, or even west, that not only is the heat of the summer great- 
er, but that the drouths become more frequent and increase in se- 
verity. This is also clearly attributable to the influences of the 
forest trees, over which these southwestern winds pass. 

It is the experience of all ages in various countries, that for- 
ests really make the climate in their immediate vicinity compar- 
atively wet. If this be true, then the growing of forest trees to 
any considerable extent, will tend to increase the rain fall and 
diminish the drouths. There is abundance of proof that the 
planting of a comparatively small amount of forest trecQ has a 
marked effect upon the humidity of the air. The Pasha of Egypt 
caused the planting of 20,000,000 of trees, in the early part of 
the present century, and their effect has been most wonderful. 
Instead of the most part being sandy and desolate, as formerly, 
and irrigated only by the overflowing of the Nile, there are 
regular rains in most parts of the country. 

The report of the Department of Agriculture, for 1870, says 
upon this point: '^ The plains beyond the Missouri are now a 
promising theatre of experiments. In many parts of the country 
forest planting, in the opinion of many observers, is changing 
the climate and capabilities of this region. Twenty years ago, 
before any considerable settlements were made, the plains were 
nearly destitute of trees, and vegetation was parched and scanty; 
but it is claimed that in some localities, where farms have been 
ta:ken up, villages built and trees planted, they are clothed with 
verdure, and river beds which were then dry, are now covered 
with constantly running water. A part of the city of Denver 
was built on one of these ancient river beds, where it was sup- 
posed that water cQuld never flow again, but there is now a con- 
stantly runnmg stream, so large that it has been found necessary 
to bridge it. Great Salt Lake is said to be seven feet higher 
than it was ten years ago, and it is constantly rising." 
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A writer from Bd:gmQi maj be quoted in point; he says: *^A 
spectator, placed in the famous bell-tower of the Cathedral of 
Antwerp, saw, not long since, on the opposite side of the ScheldiC, 
only a vast desert plain; now he sees a forest, the Hmits of which 
are confounded with the horizon. Let him enter within its shade. 
The supposed forest is but a system of regular rows of trees, the 
oldest of which is not forty years of age. These plantations 
hare amefliorated the climate which had doomed to sterility the 
soil where they are planted. While the tempest is violently agi- 
tating their tops, the air a tittle below is still, and sands far more 
barren than the plateau of La Hague have been transformed, un« 
der their protection, into lertile fields." 

I could multiply example, but enough has been produced al- 
ready to show the value of trees, even in limited numbers, as ar- 
resters of evaporation and barriers against the sweeping power 
of drying win^. 

Paradoxical as it may often appear, it is nevertheless true that 
forests not only cool the air in summer but warm it in winter, 
and also that our coldest and most drying winds are firom nearly 
the same quarters as our hottest wind^, that is the southwest. 

That tr^es, particidarly everj^e^ns, exert a powerful influence 
in modifying the extremes of climate, can be easily understood 
by a little obswvation. . 

When the wind sweeps with unbroken fierceness over our vast 
plains and prairies of the west, having the greater portion of its 
moisture condensed and in tte s&ows, in the mountains at the 
same time reduced to a very low temperature, and the rays of 
the receding winter's sun insufilcient to supply its lost warmth, 
its chilling, freezing, destructive influence is extremely severe. 
Being extremely dry, it evaporates and licks up every particle of 
moistinre with a craving avidity, e^en fiercely devouring the 
moisture that Jade Frost had lodced inr crystals of ioe and snow. 

It is susceptible of mathematical proof, all other considerations' 
being equal, that north of the torrid aone, the mean temperature 
diminishes as we approach the north pole, at a uniform ratio in 
all latitudes, and not only the mean temperature for the year, 
but for every day in the year. We also know that in following 
up these south'^esterly winds towards their source, when they 
G— Hob. 
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are blowing their most chilling gales, the temperature con- 
tinually increases until we are so far to the south that the more 
vertical rays of the sun are sufficient to modify the fierce cold. 
But ^always starting among the timber in the region of Green 
Bay, and traveling westward, toward the prairies during a cold 
snap, the temperature, rapidly diminishes. I have observed this 
on several occasions during the present winter. We have had, 
this winter several severe " cold snaps." They were all blown 
up by *the wesl or southwest winds. In neither case have I 
registered a lower temperature than 15° below zero — ^this was at 
midnight, with the wind nearly west; at no time was the 
thermometer lower thau 11° at the i^sual hours of observation, 
while at Green Bay it was 20°, and at Stevens Point 30°, and in 
various parts oi Minnesota 30° and 31° degrees below zero, until 
the neigborhood of the " Big Woods " was approached where 
the temperature was higher. These west and southwest winds 
can pass nothing except forest trees to modify in any way their 
severity. It cannot be supposed that this modifying influence is 
due to Lake Michigan, because this wind is of sufficient force to 
beat back all the warmer currents from the lake, and they 
modify rapidly long before they reach the lake. And that none 
of the lake breezes mingle with them and modify them in any 
degi^ee, is further evidenced by the fact that west winds are 
seldom, on this side of the lake, in its immediate vicinity, pro- 
ductive of severe snow storms, which would not be the case did 
they mingle with the moist, warm breezes from the lake. We 
are therefore forced to the conclusion that these winds are modi- 
fied solely by the influence of the forests which they pass on 
their way. 

That trees in winter possess a mean temperatiure above the sur- 
rounding air, is well known and has been fully demcHistrated by 
M. Becqueral. His observations showed a difference of two or 
three degrees between the temperature of the atmosphere in the 
immediate viciQity of a single chestnut tree, and at a few feet 
distant. 

It is a fact well known that the sugar maple draws moisture 
from the soil when it is frozen solid, and conveys it to the top 
wliere it is converted into isweet sap, and descends to the roots 
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to nourish and awaken into activity the spongioles that have lain 
dormant, or nearly so, during the winter, acting just sufficiently 
to draw the moisture from the soil. 

It has been found upon digging around a tree, in the winter, 
when the soil all aroimd is frozen to every object in contact with 
it, that it is not frozen to the living roots, but shows marked in- 
dications of having been slightly thawed immediately about the 
roots. 

It is also well known that when winter closes in with the 
ground bare, and freezes it to the depth of three feet or more, 
and snow falling on the frozen ground, we find in the spring 
hardly any frost in the ground in the forests, and the denser the 
forest the less the frost, while in the open fields all is frozen solid. 

The temperature of the trees is such that the force of the freez- 
ing winds is destroyed, and the ground in the forests is not frozen 
so deep as in the open fields ; but what it does freeze would be 
frozen all winter the same as in the fields, were there no more 
warmth in the forests than in the fields. 

The manner in which trees exert this influence is a subject upon 
which there is some diversity of opinion. Some think they op- 
erate as conducting shafts, extending with their roots to a depth 
below the influence of sudden changes to a warmer temperature 
and conducting 'the heat upwards. Others think that their bark 
covering protects them from sudden changes, whereby they stand 
as modifiers. Others claim that there is a sort of vital activity 
in the tree, by which minute quantities of carbon are consumed, 
during the season of no growth. 

Now, the question recurs, " what can be done to modify the 
severities of our climate?" What, cljiange the climate? How ab- 
surd the ide^ — ^just as though man with his puny power can stay 
the elements !— <)r our legislators make laws, by which the clouds 
and winds can be brought before the courts and compelled to be- 
have themselves as becomes good citizens, and exert an influence 
for the public goodl But we have seen that man by his acts can, 
not only compel the clouds to veer and spurn him in contempt as 
they pass on the other side, and provoke the winds to send their 
most chilling blasts and their most scorching simoons, but we 
have also seen that he can calm the burning gales of summer to 
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gentle bre^Ees^ refreshing ^e earth and its inhabitants as their 
astgelic zephyrs play among the leafy bowers, and that he can co* 
qaette the passing clouds and induce them to stoop aad kiss the 
syiyan beauties with which he entices them, and shower their 
weakh upon the famishing earth. All this he can do, and mure ; 
he can stay the destruction he is now dealing upon our forests. 

But time parses and the task is growing. As I haye jotted 
down on these leaves the' words jto be offerpd for your considera- 
tioti) I ^ed leaf after leaf, while holding in reserve the direct 
home application of my theme for a final appeal in behalf of tree 
planting in our own State. But I see th&t I can only indite in 
part what was my design. 

I designed to speak of the already destilaite condition of near- 
ly the whole southern portion of our state, and to point you to 
the central and more northern portions, which will ship, the com- 
ing summer, one thousand five hundred million feet of lumber to 
markets without^ our own state. ' I had desired to point you to 
the time, now rapidly approaching, when the Wisconsin River, 
^now pictured to your imagination as a great highway of the na- 
liion, would be a dry valley of sand, with each succeeding sum- 
:^ner's drouth, which are rigidly multiplying in number and in- 
itensity. 

I had designed to go on a tour of inspection, and note with you 
in ike different parts of our State the forests that will stand for 
yoBop iuse after the lapse of the next twenty-five years, with the 
present destruction unabated and the interest in planting still stag* 
tnant. I wanted to talk in solemn words to that army of vandals 
who like vampires ace drawing the very life-blood of oar fature 
posterity^ and rioting .on the proceeds of pine boai^ and cedar 
.posts. I wanted to lead you in a tour to the northeastern parts 
•of the stale, down the nurrow bounds of our peninsula towards 
<< Death's Door,'' and over the site of the iU-fatedP»htigo, and 
point out to you the charred remains of oaoe hs^ppj fitmilies, and 
-show you the giant pines, with blackened triknks aad withered 
X branidiaSy as tbey stand deca3rifig on those hundreds of acres* I 
doited to lead you across the hurricane's track, axid show you 
the thousmda of acres leveled by the tornado with not a.Uving^ 
tree dr^bush to beiseen as far as the eye can reach— nothing but 
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a blackened mass of torn and half ooiusumed giants of the forests, 
ynih. their upturned n^ots and lowered heads all going to de- 
struotion together, that I mig^t impress i^on your minds the 
horrors of dn^ith and fire i:^n the bord^s of civilization. 

I had designed to indicate how the legislature of this state 
could sow the seeds (^ blessing and happiness whose fruits shall 
be reaped in after years* How thej could provide for the plant- 
ing of a double row of trees alcmg all the highways of the state, 
upon all the public squares, cemeteries and ptiier public grounds, 
to do their part in cooliag the heated simoons and calming the 
rage o£ the winter's tempest. How they could provide for a su- 
perintendent of tree culture, whose duty it should be to provide 
seeds of the most desirable and profitable varieties to cultfvate, 
to disseminate information and inc^nictuHi for their culture, and 
to create and nourish a lively appreciation, by every owner of 
land, of the importance of growing trees. I had designed to 
notice how highly such an action will be appreciated in after 
years. Every breeze that murmurs through the branches of the 
trees that shall be planted, by their encouragement, will sing 
their praises ; every clcud that stoops for a passing embrace will 
shed tears of gratitude to nourish the fields of the husbandman, 
and all the people in after years and down to coming generations, 
will arise to call the men blessed that instituted this great work. 

I had designed to descant upon the importance of memorial- 
izing Congress ppon the importance of the general government 
providing for an extensive system of tree planting^ upon our far 
western plains, wit^ a view to the great benefit that it would be 
to all the states west of the great lakes. Millions of dollars are 
expended in building railroads which are used mainly to fenriA 
the few. Millions of acres of our public domain are donated to 
the millionaires of our land. Is it then presumptions to ask our 
government to donate, say one-half a million, for a purpose that 
will so immeasurably benefit so great a portion of the whole 
people? 

The state is manifesting a laudable ambition for the develop- 
m«Qt of its internal resources and wofksof public improvement; 
now it is our duty to ask i^ to recognize this, the more important 
public concern that underlies all its internal resources, and with- 
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out which all its works of public improvements and other inter- 
ests will stand only as memorials of anticipated greatness, van- 
ished before fairly within our grasp. 

The only prosperous nations of the old world are those who 
have, by the strong arm of the government, planted forests and 
protected them. This interest is an important public matter, and 
does not lie outside of the legitimate province or the legisKture. 

Shall ihe legislative voice of our prosperous state continue 
silent on the matter of forests, till the dry channels of the rivers, 
burning simoons and pinching winters, shall thunder reproaches 
for the criminal neglect? Shall we, the enlightened men of 
Christendom, be taught that monarchies alone are competent to 
guard and preserve physical nature, and use the means that God 
has given us, so as to yield to the sustenance of man in a perpet- 
ual round? Or shall we arise from our unaccountable lethargy, 
and assert our determination to preserve and perpetuate these 
blessings, and declare our intention to have a country in the dis- 
tant future worth possessing and worth preserving? 

Mr. MiNiEB said this is one of the most important subjects 
with which the horticulturist has to deal. We mitst editcate the 
people. Agricultural colleges are not mere playthings, to con- 
struct fine roads and lawns, but something better, nobler and 
more enduring. Would agree with the essayist in the 

GSEAT VALUE OF FORESTS. 

God's first command to fnan, was to care for trees. If we disobey 
this first command by destroying trees, we shall always suffer. 
If we could have a Professor of Forestry in our country, it 
would change the whole aspect of things very materially. 
Again, I say, educate the people up to the idea that we must 
have more trees planted. Trees by the wayside, in the fields, 
everywhere, singly and in clumps, one grand office and use of 
which is, to coax the rains fro^i the air — ^and trees give it off 
again as it is required, and by this interchange build up all liv- 
ing things. I can demonstrate that no one can afford to go five 
miles for his fuel. I have a wood lot, but have not seen it for a 
number of years. Have raised timber from seed on my o wn farm. 
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It is no trouble for any One to do the same — and when this is 
done suflSciently, we will more effectually gather the moisture 
from the clouds, as well as more from the lakes, rivers and 
oceans. Think a forest on the desert would again make it in • 
habitable. 

(Tree planting, in a small way, upon the Great Plains of our own country, 
has demonstrated beyond a doubt, that trees will grow, and that too, with 
great rapidity. And the " facts," says a traveler, " are, that when once 
planted, the climate gradually changes, and showers fall from the skies, 
ai)d wat^ them wh&re rains were never known before." — Editob.) 

Glad to know that this state is making an effort in this grand 
work. But before much can be done, laws are required to fence 
the cattle, for they are sure to go for the best tree first. 

Mr. ScoFiELD, of Illinois, feels and sees the importance of the 
subject. In answer to 

WHAT TO PLANT, 

would say, that depends upon the object sought. Plant what will 
succeed best and mature its growth the quickest. As for himself, 
believes in the European larch. Other sorts may be as good, and 
better, but the European larch, has the desirable quality of fast 
growing, to commend it to our attention; besides it is a very 
durable tree. In 1854 imported the first larch seed. Six or 
eight years afterwards, a tree six inches in size was broken down, 
and has lain there half imbedded in sand and mud ever since, 
but is sound from decay to-day. This is evidence of its great dura- 
bility for fence posts and railroad ties*. Larch planted in 1856 to 
'59 will cut from three to nine posts. Planted six feet apart they 
will mjke two ties in less than twenty years ; and when we re- 
member that it takes 13,000,000 ties every six years to furnish 
the 5,000 miles of railroad of Illinois alone, or 11,000 acres of 
timber, may we not wonder and take thought where are they to 
come from, unless planted and cared lor by man. We must plant 
to keep up the supply. There is no danger of getting too much. 
Pine trees grow fast, but require manj'^ more years than the larch, 
and are not as durable. Notwithstanding, he is not particular 
what is planted ; but his idea, and which he would urge upon all 
is, to plant something. 
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I. Adams would like to know moxe definitelj what to plant, and 
especially nf Mr. Minibr what he plants, from which ho gets suQh 
quick returns, so as to furnish him his iueL 
Mr. MiNUSB commenced {^anting seed for his own timber 12 years 
ago. Planted butternut and black and white walnut. The last is 
usually the largest. Have planted 'sugar maple. These are 
among the best of the hard wooded trees. In 1862 planted sil- 
ver-leaf maple seed and the trees were now not less than thirty 
feet high and eight inches in diameter. Of this variety he has set 
three acres, and not one died. Trees were planted six feet apart 
each way, and this grove will now furnish him all his fuel. He 
has in all about six acres grove, and would recommend the silver- 
leaf maple for fuel purposes, not because it is the best fuel, but 
for its rapidity of growth. Blue ash does well, and is about as 
good as the maple. Seventeen years ago planted seed of the 
white elm, and these trees are now fully twelve inches in diame- 
ter and thirty feet in height, thus equaling the maple. Has 500 
white ash, which are doing well, but the test is not yet sufficient- 
ly tried to speak with assurance as to results. Evergreens do 
well with him, and he would like to impress upon every farmer 
the importance of tree planting, and if they can't afford to buy 
young plants, which are being sold at wonderfully low rates by 
those who make the business a specialty, then gather acorns, 
maple seed, etc. (Silver maple seed falls early in summer, ac- 
cording to the latitude, early in June iu Southern Wisconsin, and 
should be gathered at once; care being used not to place so 
many seed in one vessel as to cause them to heat, and also care 
must be observed in keeping moist, or in their natural freshness 
till planted, so as not to dry. They may be sown broadcast and 
raked in, or a better way is to open a drill like forming a shallow 
furrcm cohering about one inch deep with mellow soil. The seed 
will sprout in a few days and make a growth the first season, 
varying in height to about two feet. The after culture is, set in 
nursery rows for two or three years, then transplant to timber 
grove. — Editor.) White and black walnut should be planted 
where it is intended for them to grow, and this applies equally 
to all tap-rDoted varieties of forest trees. 
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Mr. Gbssnman offered the following: 

Besohed, That this Society most earnestly recommends the planting of 
timber trees. That there is so much diversity of opinion as to the merits 
of different varieties; and that there is such a variety of localities and uses 
for which we need timber, that it is not wise to particularly recommend any 
one or two varieties. But that it is Very safe and profitable to plant any 
and all the varieties most accessible to us. 

Adopted without discnssioii. 

Mr. McAfee offered the following : 

Besohed, That each member of the Society having had experience 
or observation in forestry, be requested to furnish to the Secretary within 
twenty days after the a^ourxmient of this meeting, a list of trees he would 
recommend for economic purposes. 

Judge Knapp was glad to see the word, " observation " in- 
cluded, for there were many men who could teach more from 
their observations than others from their practice. 

Resolution was adopted. 

Adjourned to TisP. M. 



Wednesday, 7^ P. M. 

The Historical rooms were crowded to their utmost capacity; 
many ladies signifying their interest in the subject of horticul- 
ture by being present. 

D. B. WiBB, of Lacon, Illinbis, read a paper on 

PBUNING, ^ 

Which he fully illustrated from paintings drawn from trees in 
his own, or neighboring orchards. This is an able and carefully 
prepared paper, based upon close observation and practical ex- 
perience in the orchard. Wo regret that the Society is not able 
to have engravings made of the illustrations, and to publish the 
paper in full, as no mere synopsis will do it justice; neither can 
the reader get the full benefit of bis experience short of the en- 
tire paper. Among other things, he said : 

The object of planting fruit trees is, to get fruit, in the 
shortest time, at the least cost, and for the longest time. Most 
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people think thai the oldest trees will produce fruit soonest, but 
the best experience proves the contrary. 

A ^^suppositional" pear tree of four years old, with a four 
foot trunk, was used for illustration of a popular form of tree to 
plant, and the speaker showed that by reason of the exposure of 
the trunk to the action of the sun the growth was necessarily 
unsatisfactory and unhealthy, while the body borer was much 
more likely to attack such a tree. He showed by judicious 
cutting back, such a badly formed tree might be brought to a 
proper form. His knowledge in this respect results from actual 
experience. After mature thought and investigation the con- 
clusion reached is, that Nature, left to herself, is the best and 
truest guide to proper treatment of plants or animals. * 

It is hardly possible to take a tree out of the ground without 
loss of roots, and corresponding loss of top must follow to ensure 
good growth. 

Only small or young trees should be planted, and the forma- 
tion of the top should commence at the commencement of its 
second year's growth, but as nurserymen cannot afford to rightly 
train trees in nursery, we must take the young ones and traia 
ourselves. 

After two years' growth of head, without pruning, remove any 
excess of main branches, but in no case remove small secondary 
branches from near the base of the main branches. On the abil- 
ity of the orchardist to resist the temptation to strip the main 
branches of their side shoots depends your success in growing 
fruit. A small specimen of the Flemish Beauty pear tree prop- 
erly pruned, four years younger than another of the same vari- 
ety badly pruned, gave two bushels of fine fruit against a few 
poor specimens from the older tree. Relative measurements of 
area of vertical section of top were given of properly and im- 
properly pruned trees, in every case showing very much greater 
measurements, and producing correspondingly larger fruitage on 
the properly pruned trees. The long trunks were made to show 
but shabbily in results as compared with the short trunks. Friiit 
trees should be planted for fruit and not to plow or pasture 
under. 

The trees which are made up of a stump with half a dozen 
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high-beaded trees growing upon it are not low-headed trees, and 
are nothing but an abominaticm. A properly headed tree when 
it begins to fail from age, may be renewed, not by cutting out 
from inside, but by outting back the extremities. ^ 

To renew an old and badly pruned tree it is necessary to re- 
move enough of the buds or points of growth so that the bal- 
«icd of the buds shall throw out a thrifty growth, and thus in- 
crease the propagation of sap wood for the heart wood. When- 
ever a tree is doing poorly the annular growth is regularly thin- 
ner and thinner and the duramen or really useless heart wood in> 
creases in relative proportion over the sap wood, and until the 
wood is brought up to its proper proportion, the tree cannot 
thrive. Hence old limbs must be cut out and a new head formed 
in the core of the top from the sap shoots. The result of such 
treatment in conjunction with good culture accomplished a com- 
plete renovation and secured first class crops of fruit. From 
Wagner apj^es I get a crop of fruit the fourth year by correct 
pruning, while from Wiflow Twig I do not expect a crop till the 
eighth year. ^ 

While by correct pruning I get thus early fruitage, others wait 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth year for fruit, the result of 
high tops. 

DISSENTING VIEWS. 

Mr. Tuttlb. Have been much interested in the paper, and 
the yiews of the writer are as his once were, but time and expe- 
rience has materially changed his opinions, and is confident 
that Mr. W. will his in less than ten years. Trees once specially 
value4 on account of their low tops, are now among his most 
worthless ones. These break or split down much more easily. 
Would now train, and advise al} to do so, with a single center 
shoot, and from this, regular side branches. He is opposed to 
high heads, but that happy medium between low heads by which 
no body is preserved, or at most but a few inches, and the 
extreme bean-pole body, and accepts that as best with about two 
feet or thirty inches of body. This will place the top .at that 
height as to eflfectually shade the body in extreme heat, give 
opportunity fpr clean culture and greater facilities for pruning 
and examinations for insects. 
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Mr. Fblch. — ^FoDows nature in form of tree. Some incline to 
grow tall, and some as readily take to the short trunk. The far- 
ther north we go the less pruning can be done with safety. While 
the farther south, the more may we distort nature. 

Mr. E. W. Daniels. — Has a neighbor (Mr. Floyd) who has 
always advocated low headed trees, and his 2,500 tree orchard is 
well known, and be as an enthusiastic cultivator ; but he (Daniels) 
has raised as much fruit from his 300 trees as was ever grown 
from this large orchard. The low headed trees will split down 
very much worse than others. Fully agrees with Mr. Tuttlk 
in his idea of an apple tree head. 

President Stioknet presented a communication, and the. Sec- 
retary read as follows, the 

EESIGNATIOW OP W. W. DANIELLS, A. M., SOCIETY ENTOMOLOGIST. 

To the PreMentof the WuconHn State Horticultural Society: 

Sm: I regret that I am not able to rex>ort the reeult of work that should 
be of some benefit to your society. When I accepted the appointment of 
Entomolo^st to the society, I felt that I might be able, in addition to my 
other duties, to spend a few hours each week in observing insects, and in 
receiving specimens of those that, on account of their beneficial or injuri- 
ous habits, were of interest to the farmers and fruit-growers of the state. 
During the year 1870, 1 found it x>os8ible to spend a little time in this man- 
ner. But during the past year, on account of greater demands upon my 
time in those departments of science with which I am directly conneeted, I 
have found it impossible to devote vxj tinra to entomology. ^ 

I have examined but one insect during the year. This wss a small bark- 
beetle — the ScotytusterebroM of Oliver—that destroyed one of the European 
larches in the capitol park. I need not describe this insect, as it has* been 
long known as very injurious to diflferent members of the family of conifer- 
ous trees, and is well described in Harris's Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 

I believo the state of Wisconsin offers a useful field for an entomologist 
who possesses a combimtion of thoroughly scientific aacl psaotical know* 
ledge of insects. I hope the time is not far distant that the state may be 
able to secure the services of such a man. 

Until that time shall come, let us all avail ourselves of the benefit we 
may derive from those states about us, that now employ men for this pur- 
pose. For a small sum, the Reportj of the Btate Entomolo^ts of Illinois 
and Miflsoori may be obtained. These reports contate descriptions of 
msDy-^^perhaps most'^-^ tlse insects that tronble us in Wiseonsln. l^siF 
purchase would be an excellent investment, for all who would use them. 
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In addition to these, every farmer and fruit grower sliould liave Harris' 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation, and Fitch's Reports of the Insects of New 
York. All these works will not cost more than fifteen dollars, and would 
well repay this small expenditure each year, in pleasure and profit. 
Hoping I may be of service to the Society in some other way, • 
I am very respectfully yours, 

W. W. DANIELLS. 

On motion, the Chair appointed Messrs. W. Finlayson, J. H. 
OsBOBN and E. W. Daniels a comnuttee to revise the Fruit List, 
and to report at present meeting. 
' Adjouraed to 9 A. M. 



Historical Rooms, Thitrsdat, Feb. 8, 9 A. M. 

President Sticknet in the chair. • 

The attendaaoe and interest in the meeting still continue. 
The Chair drew attention to a serious confusion of names in 
the use of Plumb's Cider, being in the minds of some the same 
fruit as Smith's Cider, and called upon Mr. Plumb to explain as 
to the history of the former. He said 

plumb's cider 

was first brought before the public a number of years ago, and dis- 
seminated as Cider ; subsequently called Smith's Cider, under the 
mistaken .idea that it was the same as the one of that name in 
the books. But by thorough comparison it has been found 
quite distinct. It was afterwards thought to be Egg Top, and 
this, too, was found to be incorrect. Still later it was named by 
this society as Plumb's Cider, in distinction from other varieties 
which bore the name of Cider. Reference has been made to my 
catalogue, where 'I say, " fcrmerly Smith's Cider." This should 
have been qualified, as " erroneously Smith's Cider." 

The President requested that all who could, should obtain 
cions of both varieties, and set thenf side by side, and to notice 
as closely as possible, the habits of each, and thus be more fully 
prepared to report at our next meeting. It was important, that 
as a society, we be very cautious, and not help to mix the no- 
menclature of our fruit, by naming an old variety in honor of 
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one of our members. It was his opinion that such had not been 
done, still there was a feeling on the part of some, to the con- 
trary view, and that the Plumb and Smith's Cider were the same, 
and on this account it was more essential that the society correct 
an error, if there is one. 

O. S. WiLLfiY, at the December meeting of the Illinois Horti- 
cultural Society, in 1861, exhibited this fruit, and the Illinois 
members were at first disposed to call it Egg Top, but changed 
their minds as soon as tasted. Did not hear it called Smith's 
Cider, and there were many there present who were familiar 
with the last named. 

(I give herewith a cut of the true Plumb' Cider, also deBcription of fruit, 
and fully endorse the suggestioAs of the President, that all who can, graft 
from both Plumb and SniiUi's Cider, to test their identity, but with this pre- 
cimtion, be sure you get the genuine of either. Some are disseminating 
Smith's Cider, or what they bought for this variety, as Plumb's Cider. — 
EnrrOB.) 




Fig. 4.— PZww6'« Cider, 

Plumb's CroEB. — ^Resembles the St. Lawrence tree, but more vigorous, 
great bearer, very hardy and productive; fi-uit round, slightly oval, medium 
sized, red strjtped; stem slender, in a very murrow, deep cavity; calyx, 
small, closed, slight basin, core open; seeds many, small, long ovate; flesh, 
white, tender, br&k, sab-acid ; excellent cooking and ealang. September to 
Januaiv. It promises to become one of the few completely successful In 
the rich soils of the west. Has been cultivated in the west for the last 
seventeen years, supposed to be an old variety by some, but has not yet 
been identified. 
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FtttU BLTGHT, BY J. C. PLITMB, MILTON. 

(This paper was retained by the author, and thoagh repeated requests 
have been made for its return to tbe Secretaiy, as well as assurances given 
that it should be returned, yet from some unknown cause, it has not yet 
come to hand.-^EDiTOB.) 

Mr. WiBE is convinced thai the most fatal kind of pear blight 
is of fupgo'd origin,. the fungus attacking wounds and ruptures 
in the bark first. He recommends a wash made by mixing four 
pounds of sulphur "with a peck of quick fresh lime, and then 
slacking the lime with boiling water, applying this wash to all 
parts of the trees, between the 20th of May and the 20th of 
June. And where the blight is found attacking the bark, shaving 
the diseased psrts off and washing the wounds with the mixtures. 
He also recommended the free u&e of common salt around the tree 
and for spraying the leaves with the same in solution with water. 
He thinks close prunings are causes of the disease. Has had twig 
blight, but thinks tlie first cause was from the work of the locust, 
as it always starts from their point of attack. 

Mr. TuTTLE has had it on healthy trees start at the top or end 
of the twigs and work down. Tallman Sweet was among the 
' worst of this class. To all appearance sound and healthy, and 
blights badly, even to kill ; nor is it always necessary thAt the 
trees stand in close prq^imity to others; single or isolated speci- 
menis were attacked equally as bad, and thinks the cause <lf the 
blight, of which there has been so great an amount the pa:lt sea- 
son, is yet very indefinitely understood. Had but three pear - 
trees blight the past season, These had stood in sod and made 
little growth, but limbs interlocked in Tallman Sweet, which 
blighted badly, and very soon after the pear trees were affected. 
The blight seems to be a kind of gangrene and spreading. 

Mr. WiEB thinks it is more difficult to tell when trees are per-' 
fectly sound and healthy than most suppose. The puncture of 
insects in many cases is yerj fine, yet does its mischief, and dis- 
ease in some stage follows, not always visible, but nevertheless it 
is there) aond there are many forms in which it is developed. 

Mr« DA]n]:L& had but one pear tree, and that bliglited to kilL 
Httd not removed tte mantire mulch, and thought that had much 
to do ^th the blight. 
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President Stickney tsAd that eastern g\owers had used salt, 
and thought well of it. Would like to know if any one has tried 
it in the west. 

Mr. WiER knows of one or two cases where trees blighted under 
the influence of salt, and others that did (lell, proving beneficial, 
working in a similar manner to root pruning, which is to make a 
slow growth. 

Mr. WooDARD thinks it commences when there is a thickness 
of the sap, or immature wood. Hot days, followed by hot and 
sultry showers, are its delight, especially if trees are on land not 
thoroughly drained. Has never seen a case where he thought it 
shoi;^ ed any signs of being contagious. 

I. Adams set quite a number of pear trees in 1862, and all lived 
and did well but one, till within the past year; now several have 
large branches blighting. Would like to know cause and remedy. 
Commences at the top and works down, 

Mr. ScoFiBLD knows a pear tree set in an asparagus bed, 
where salt was made one of the essential ingredients in the prepa- 
ration of the bed, and had since been sown broadcast on it, and 
the pear tree has never shown any signs of blight. 

Mr. LooMis, of Lone Rock, has seen Iron filings and wastes 
from the turning lathe used about trees, and they have remained 
healthy to the present time. Can account ^r it in no way, where 
BO many are blighting, only by the influence of the iron on the 
soil, by which the tree is sustained. 

We can hardly say that any definite conclusions were arrived 
at as to cause or remedy; but as it is only by continuous study 
and close application that we can ever hope to combat our fruit 
tree enemies, so may we take courage from the lessons and expe- 
riences of the past, as here set forth, and apply ourselves more 
closely to its study. 

THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

with the State Agricultural Society, reported as follows : 

The committee to whom was assigned the daty of arrangiDg with the 
State Agriculural Society, beg leave to report that they have presented to 
that society the wishes of this, and haye received this proposition from the 
State Agricaltaral Society: 

H— Hob! 
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That tliey will agree to make the same arrangements that existed last 
jear, viz.: An appropriation of $800.00 for premium expenses under the 
same condition in force last year. 

D. M, MORROW, 
M. ANDERSON, 
CHARLES WATERS. 

This proposition was accepted, and the secretry instructed to 
so inform the Agricultural Society. 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 

Mr. McAfee spoke in reference to the call by Commissioner 
Watts for a convention of the friends of Industry, to be held at 
Washington, February Ibth, and asked for the reading of the call 
as issued by the Commissioner. 

Secretary Willey read the call as follows : 

Department op Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C, December 20, 1871. 

0. S. Willey, Madison, Wis.: 

Sir— By the act of the 2d July, 1862, congress donated to the several 
states a portion of public lands, in the ratio of their population, for the 
purpose of establishing agricultural colleges, thereby evincing a purpose to 
promote that great interest, through the instrumentality of the respective 
states. Many colleges have been, and doubtless many more will be estab- 
lished. State agricultursd and horticultural societies, and boards of agri- 
culture have also been established by law in many states.* A corres- 
pondenc^and consultation between friends of these interests have led to 
#ie ooncloslon that a convention of delegy.tes representing them, for the 
purpose of confenrlng upon subjects of mutual inter^ts, would promote 
the good of all. It has been suggested that I take the responsibility of 
initiating such a meeting. I therefore propose, that each agricultural col- 
lege, state agricultural society, state horticultural society, and state board 
of agriculture, depute two delegates, to meet in convention at the city of 
Washington, on Thursday, the 15th of February next, to take puch action, 
regarding the interests of agriculture, as they shall deem expedient. 
I am, very respectfully, 

FREDERICK WATTS, Commissioner. 

On motion of Mr. Greknman it was resolved that a committee 
of Conference with the State Agricultural Society be appointed, 
to consider the question of joining in the selection and appoint- 
ment of a delegate, and the chair appointed C. H. Gbbest- 
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MAN, G. W. MiNiER and A. G. Tuttle said committee. The far- 
ther considoration of the subject was postpoued till afternoon. 

secretary's correspondence. 

(Tlie Secretary preBented a large amomit of correspondence, lists of fruit, 
etc., the most of whicli will be found among the " miscellaneous papers " 
in this volume. The correspondence of a horticultural society is one of its 
most valued features. By it the distant portions of the state are brought 
into close proximity. Individual experiei^ces are developed and made pub- 
lic. Knowledge is thus disseminated that could be brought to light in no 
other way. The Secretary is very dee^irous that any valuable informaction 
that comes to the observation of members of this society, or fruit-growers 
in the state, will be communicated to him — touching upon varieties — thus 
will he be able to make the volume of far more intrinsic value by compiling 
this varied experience into the society's report. We hope the knowledge 
thus gained by the society may be greatly increased for the year to come. — 
Editor.) 

A paper was next read on 



FALL SALES, 

BY H. H. GREENMAN, WHITEWATER, WIS. 

As a preliminary to the discussion of the question of " buying 
trees in the fell," it may not be amiss to oflfer a few suggestions 
on the questipn of " selection of stock," which presents itself to 
every buyer, whether he makes his purchase in spring or fiall. 
The manner in which the stock has been grown in the nurseries, 
is of vital importance to him, since upon it depends the futuire 
existence, development and fruitfulness of his trees. 

It the stock has been neglected in the nurseries and has had to 
fight its way through weeds and grass, without pruning, wii^ 
little cultivation and less hoeing, it ^ill certainly be of inferior 
quality. No amount of prolix verbiage about plans of oultiva^ 
tion and rearing trees, can possibly alter the result. No nurse- 
ryman can supplement his lack of energy or good judgment by a 
loudmouthed advocacy of the benefit of atfaidc gn)wth of 
weeds and grass for winter protection. 

I have several times visited nurseries where this system of cul- 
tivation- was in vogue, and have invariably found the entire 
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stock struggling for dear life against the ttrangling encroach- 
ments of weeds and gfass. On one occasion, while the proprie- 
tor was pointing out some new varieties of crab, I separated the 
weeds, only to find the stem unpruned and branched to the 
ground ; and a closer examination revealed naked and uncovered 
roots, while' a slight pull with one hand took, the two year old tree 
entirely out of the ground. Weeds and grass, you see, doing 
the proper and legitimate work of the soil itself. Now such a 
system a^ this, is a delusion and a snare^ and ought to be aban- 
doned finaUy and forever ; yet some prominent and influential 
horticulturists advocate and practice it, both in this and other 
states. 

I am aware that these are strong terms, and that I am on de- 
l)atable ground, but ne verthelecs I am bound to claim that no 
man can grow goo'5, healthy and trustworthy stock in this way. 
The tree planter is to be pitied, who is unfortunate enough to get 
hold of this class of stunted, and in many cases, black-hearted 
Btxycky for failure is as certain as his planting. 

Having decided what charticter of stock to buy^ the buyer may y 
properly determine the time to make his purchases. For all trees, 
except evergreens, the fall is the better time for many reasons, 
the most forcible of which are : — 

First, You get the first choice of stock in the nursery. 

Second, You have more time in the fall than spiking to handle 
them without interfering with other duties. 

Third, The fitock will be on the ground and ready for plant- 
ing at your leisure, in the spring, and if properly headed in, will 
be in prime condition for netting. 

It may be objected that fall shipments, especially for a distant 
market, are liable to delays, and that delays are far more danger- 
ous in the fall than in the spring. However we may argue the 
question, the old maxim tha4^ '^ delays are dangerous" is just as 
true in horticulture as in any other departmeiit of human indus- 
try. But frost is not always fatal, and late set trees do not al* 
ways live, for on the one hand the uiifrozen earth under a snow- 
drift, or other frost-proof covering will save the trees if properly 
healed in it and left till spring ; and on the other hand, the second 
year will usually prove that the feeble growth of late set trees 
was all insufficient for permanent life and development. 
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I have seen frozen trees saved in this way, and not only live, 
but bear fruit the second, and sometimes the first year, and every 
one has observed the failure of late set trees. 

Many tree-buyers bring failure and dissatisfaction upon them- 
selves, and curses and maledictions of all sorts upon the nursery- 
men, very often by their o^n carelessness in movinp^ their trees 
in the fall or spring. When they receive their trees, instead of 
throwing them into their wagons at random, without any protec- 
tion, for a journey of ten or twenty miles through the heat, cold, 
or drying winds, they should exercise the greatest care in trans* 
porting them, and avoid all delay possible in getting them nicely 
secured for winter. See that your trees have been well dug, 
with good length of ma/in roots — the fibrous roots are of little or 
no account, for the new rootlets all start from the main ones. 
Then, in spring take them up, without bruising, clip the mutila- 
ted portion of main roots smoothly, and trim off the ends of the 
limbs to correspond; plant them a. little deeper than they stood 
in the nursery. Cultivate well for five or six years. Rub off all 
spurs, and keep your stock in the pasture and not in the orchard, 
and you have but nature and the codling moth to contend with* 

Nature cannot be materially modified. For the treatment of 
the moth, we will quote one of the most successful fruit-growers 
in the southern part of this state« He says : ^^ The moth can 
be managed by a very simple process. Hang an oyster can or 
some other c<»ivenient vessel in each tree, among the lower 
branches, and jwrtially fill them with molasses and water. Then 
about twice a week, go through your orchard and take them out 
of your trap. I have known as high as a hundred and twenty 
being taken out of a single can, that had been caught in one 
night" 

Finally, another objection to '^. fall buying " is that the trees 
are not sufficiently ripened. But it only holds good against the 
shipment from Southern nurseries. If a nurseryman in lUinoifi 
prepares and ships trees in the fall to far northern latitudes, he 
must do it early enough to forestall the frosts of those places, 
and beoanse his trees are grown wherb summers are long and 
proUfie, and frosts fall late and light,^hi8 trees must be dug be- 
fore they «re matured, whidi works disaster and disappointment. 
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This truth I know from bitter and costly experience. But no 
such objections can sjiand against shipments in a contrary direc- 
tion or within the same, or about the same, latitude in any direc- 
tion. 

These suggestions are offered in the hope of adding some- 
thing, however little, to the common stock of information con- 
cerning fruit growing, and I look forward to the day when even 
in these frozen and storm-swept latitudes, we shall be able to 
grow fruit of all kinds in such perfection, that like the fruitage 
of " Bryant's " apple tree they shall be — 

" Heaped with the orange and grape, 
As fair as they in tint and shape." 

and in that good day — 

" Winds, and our flag of stripes and stars, 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 

Where man shall wonder at the view, 
. And ask in wTiat fait ffrave they gr&a>" 

The readmg of thig pape^ brought out a lively discussion, 
which no one, except a short-hand reporter, could fully write out. 

Mr. WiEB said he did not know what kind of codling moths 
they had in Wisconsin, but in Illinois there were none of the 
kind that were fooled by sweet-scented bottles. Codling moths 
never eat anything, and are never attracted by scents of Molasses 
and like substances. Had seen cases where it was claimed large 
oollectious h»d been made, but on examination found it was a 
mistake. It cannot be entrapped in this way only accidentally, 
nor can it be destroyed by fires or lig^his in the orchard. The 
moth is on the wing about half an hour before sundown, and con- 
tinues to move as long as light lasts. From some preserved 
Elpecimens ' and also drawings, Mr. W. explained the pceuliar 
markmgs of the codling moth, so that iiU could tell it, aiud was 
of the opinion that many were deceived in what they supposed to 
be the true moth. 

Mr. PLtJMB thought it very strange that seientiic men should, 
ahd do, start from the same point, but arrive at such dl^^eat 
collusions. This was not only applicable to t^e question under 
consideration, byt applied to a variety of subjects. The method 
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mentioned in the essay had been practiced to his knowledge ^th 
perfect success. ^ 

H. H. GrBEENMAN knew it had been a success in the orchard 
referred to, raising annually about 2,000 bushels of apples, when 
neighbors had none, and these too were all fair and marketable. 
Old oyster cans are used, in which is placed molasses, and these 
then hung about under the trees. Large numbers of the mothd 
are caught ; over 100 often found in a single can from a night^s 
exposure. If these insects caught are not codling moths, what 
are they? At least, by catching these insects, there are no cod- 
ling mothed apples in this orchard. 

/ C. H. GrBBENMAN. The case referred to in Rock county has 
been known to him, and was, as reported in the essay, perfectly 
successful. 

Mr. Daniels reported a neighbor successful in a similar 
manner. 

H. Flotd, of Berlin, in Western Farmer^ recently said : The 
position taken, I understand, is that they have no occasion for 
nutriment, not having any month, (nor, I presume, stomach), 
hence they do not want food, and never go to the dish of vinegar 
for it — all of which may be true. But I contend that they have 
a very keen set of olifactorics, and are attracted by the fumes 
which are passing from the vinegar in the cans, and that they fol- 
low those fumes in the liquid and are captured, together with 
other varieties of moth?. 

Now let every orchardist put out cider vinegar as plentifully 
as he can, say a dish to fevery four trees, when his trees are in 
bloom, and look to his dishes every week or two, empty and re- * 

new if necessary, and if he finds among his captured host a 
smallish moth with the front part of the wings bordered and^ 
shaded with bronze, he will know that he has captured the cod- 
ling moth. In support ot my theory I wish to state a fact which 
occurred last year. In a certain orchard in the immediate vicii>- 
ity of Ripon, Wis., there was a cider mill, in the use of whioh 
there had accumulated a pile of apple pummace^ the fumes of 
which filled the air, and attracted codling moths in numbers suf- 
ficient to destroy the entire crop of the orchard. All others 
were overloaded, this the only exception, yet its bloom and sets 
were equal to any, but it did not mature five bushels of apples. 
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Mr. McAfee. These are facts, and there is probably do doubt 
but some moth was caught, but as the codling moth does not 
eat nor smell, vinegar would have answered just as well as the 
molasses. Doubts if many, or even any, codling moths were 
caught in the orchard and manner referred to, but some moth had 
been caught, which* would have done harm if it had not been 
checked. Codling moths are very peculiar. Means have been 
devised for catching them ; traps of various forms, and more or 
less successful, are in use. He would like to call on Mr. Wieb 
for an explanation of Thomas Wibb's moth trap ; and though a 
patent, and on that account probably more or less objectionable 
to some members, still he thought it a good thing, and would 
like to see it. 

Mr. Wieb presented a model, or rather an ordhiary working 
trap, one that had been in use the past season. The lodgings 
of the moth were plainly visible. The description and mode of 
using it was of interest to all. Mr. W. said, in substance: 

The worm that is so destructive to our apples is the caterpillar 
or larvflB of a beautiful little moth, known to entomologists as 
Carpacapsa Pomonella^ order XK>pidcpteray family of Tortricidoe. 
Knowi,ng from experience that if we are well acquainted with 
all the habits and changes of an insect, and the exact time at 
which it undergoea certain chariges, the better we are prepared 
to comWt or destroy it; I will therefore give a full description 
of this most noxious insect, and the time of its changes here,* 
A rule to go by is this, that the moth leaves its cocoon as the ap- 
ple blossoms fa}l, and commences to deposit its eggs in the bios* 
som end or calyx of the young apples, four to six days thereafter. 

I use Mr. C. V. Riley's (State Entomologist of Missouri) figr 

ures, and in part his description/^. Letter a in the engraving 

represents a section of an apple which has been attacked by an 

apple worm, showing its burrowings and channel of exit at the 

left; h the point where the egg is always laid on the young fruit, 

where it is hatched, and the dark line shows where at this time 

the tiny little worm burrowed its way into the fruit, where it 

feeds on the pulp and substance of it for thirty-two to thirty-six 

days, when it becomes full grown, and ;nakes its exit through 

* Hte renutrkft bAvemore special reference to Lacon, lUinola, as to time of maturity of 
the insect. 
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the cbannel to the left, appearing at this time as at letter e. The 
worm while young is yellowish white, with a black head ; it is a 
true, neaily hairless caterpillar, having six horny legs near the 
head, eight fleshy legs near the middle of the body, and two at 
the posterior extremity. All other grubs found in apples, such 
as the larvae of the plum curculio, etc., have no legs. As the 
worm matures it acquires a pinkish color, many of them being of 
a bright pink when they emerge from the apple, especially about 
the head. 

The worm on leaving the apple — does so always in the night — 
at once seeks a safe place in 
which to spin its cocoon, 
there to undergo its transfor- 
mations. Its instinct is such 
that it will find a safe place 
if there is one within its 
reach. When it finds the 
most suitable place, it cov- 
ers itself first with material 
from the surface on which it 
is on, then with a tine silken 
web spun from its mouth; 
then appearing as at c, and 
called a cocoon. As soon as 
its cocoon is finished, it changes its form into a chrysalis, as fig- 
ured at J, and in from 14 to 17 days this chrysalis changes to a 
moth, as figured at g. The moth is the prettiest and liveliest of 
all the small moths, and may at once be known from any other 
small moth, by its having bright bronze or gold colored markings 
on the ends of its wings, whi«h glisten in the light like dark 
burnished gold. It is seldom seen, as it is in motion only late in 
the evening or night. I have been in large orchards constantly 
for thirty years, and have never seen but one specimen, except 
those I had bred from worms. The moth remains closely hid 
during the day. The moths of this first brood pair at once, and 
the females soon commence to deposit their eggs on the apples^ 
They do not use the calyx or eye of the apple exclusively for 
this purpose, as did their parents of the first brood, but use also 
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every scar, or puncture of other insects, or where two fruits are 
in contact, they insert their eggs between tbem. The eggs im- 
mediately hatch, and the young worms burrow into the fruit, 
feed and grow, and in a few days over a month get their growth, 
come out and seek a place to spin up in as before described. A 
small portion of the earliest of this brood change at once to 
chrysalides, and come out in fifteen days a moth, and lay eggs for 
a small third brood of worms. But the great majority of them 
remain as worms until the following spring, when here^ about the 
first of May, a little earlier or later, owing to earliness or lateness 
of the season, they change to chrysalides and then to moths ready 
for another season's destruction. 

How shftll we destroy it? We cannot destroy it in the moth 
stftte, for as it does not feed, we cannot poison it nor drown it. 
It is not attracted by lights in the night, so we cannot burn it. It 
is so snugly hid during the day that we cannot find it to kill it. 
While it is still feeding in the apple, we could only destroy it by 
picking off the apples and deaferoying both together; but this 
would be too tedtoua, so tfc^ only chance that remains for us to 
attack it is, after it leaves the fl^ple and before it becomes a moth. 
Witi many caterpillars the cocoon itself is a sufficient protec- 
tion, but not for this* The silk of its cocoon is papery and ten- 
der, and as the worm is a rich little tit bit for any insectiverous 
bird, large ant, spider, or other carnivorous insect, it will find a 
crack or crevice where it can stow itself away out of reach of 
these deadly enemies. For some reason of their own, the worms 
of the first brood will not aocept of a shelter, no odds how com- 
plete it may be, on or near the ground, if it can possibly find one 
a little removed from it. 

It has been stated as a fact by professional entomologists, that 
the apple often falls to the ground with the still immature worm 
in it, and that hogs'and sheep should be kept in the orchard to eat 
up the fruit as soon as it falls, worm and all, and thus destroy it. 
This is not the fact with the first brood, and is liable to mislead. 
The apples do not fall from the tree with the worms of the fir&t 
brood in them, except it be in a few of the earliest maturing 
ones. The apples are usually killed and eventually fall off, but 
not until after the worms have left them. Many of the apples of 
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some varieties wither and remain on the trees until the next 
spring. Here, about the 12th of June, the earliest worms reach 
their growth, and leave the apple during the night, and either let 
themselves down by a web to the ground, and then seek the trunk 
of the tree, or crawl down the trunk seeking a shelter to spin their 
cocoons in. The natural shelter provided by nature is the dry 

scales of dead bark that 

have warped their edges 
awav from the trunk, and 
the fissures in this old 
bark. This shelter is poor 
even on old trees, and on 
yoiing ones scanty and 
poorer. Now if we in our 
kindness or "otherwise," 
provide the poor, defense- 
less, timid worms with a 
perfect shelter, a regular 
Aster House, as it were, 
compared to anything else 
they would be likely to 
find, we will get them all; yes, I say all, practically, and mean it 
for our guests, and we can kill them with ease. Such . a shelter 
I hold in my hand. 

This apple worm trap, as we call it, may be constructed of thin 
boards of most any kind ; but fresh green pine timber will not 
answer, owing to the turpentiny sap being offensive to the worms, 




Fig. 6 — A'pple Worm Trap. 



\^ 
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Fig.t. 
and perhaps a few other kinds of Wood might have the same ob- 
jection. Old pine shingles, those from an old roof, are excellent, 
pieces from a foot to twenty inches long, and placed in contact 
and fastened to the tree. 

The best practical form we have been able to devise is by this 
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sample (shown by Fig. 7). It is made of old shingles, three or 
more pieces, varying slightly in width ; the narrowest is placed 
next to the tree and then the next widest one next that, and bo 
on. They are then fastened firmly to the trunk of the tree just 
below the branches, sheltered from the noon day sun or on the 
north side of the trunk, by the screw or nail a. The straws h are 
placed between them, not particularly to keep them slightly 
apart, but they appear to act as a great help in guiding the 
worms between them. The traps are cut out as at c, so that the 
worms will be exposed when the parts of the trap are turned 
apart as at Fig. 6, which shows a trap turned open on the fasten- 
ing a, so that the worms may be killed, which may be done in 
any thorough and expeditious manner. I draw the point of a 
sharp knife through the cocoons. A quicker and more economi- 
cal plan would be to scrape them off into a pan and feed them to 
poultry. 

WILL THIS TRAP SAVE OUR APPLES FROM WORMS? 

I answer unhesitatingly, yes, I have given it a thorough test 
in my extensive orchards, the past season, and know it to be ef- 
fective. Others have done the same. 

GENERAL RULES. 

Fir»L The traps must be in place on the trees thlrtj days after the last 
blossoms fall from the trees. * 

Second. There must be one or more traps on every tree in the orchard 
bearing apples. 

Third. When the thirty-five days after the blossoms have fallen, have 
passed, then twelve (13) to sixteen (la) days thereafter the traps must all 
be visited and all the worms and pupae killed, being mry careful not to let 
one escape destruction, and then after twelve to sixteen days have again 
passed repeat the operation of destroying them, and so on to the end of the 
season, or until the apples are all out of the orchard. 

Foarth. Old trees that are covered with warped and loose scales of bark 
must have them all scraped off before the traps are put on; and the best 
practice is to wash such trees immediately after the fruit is gathered with 
some strong alkaline wash, which will always keep the trees free from 
such scales. A thin whitewash, made with lime slacked with strong lye, 
is perhaps the best of all washes for this purpose; the addition of four (4) 
pounds of sulphur to a peck of lime would be a valuable addition. 
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Fifth. If your orchard joins that of a neighbor, you will have to induce 
him to use the traps, for the moths that breed in his apples will fly over 
into yours, deposit their eggs and you will still have wormy apples. 

At the conclusion of a miscellaneous talk, Isaac Adams, in be- 
half of the committee, made the following report on 

' legislative aid. 

Mr, Prmdeiit: — Your committee, appointed to consider legislative mat- 
ters, have had under consideration the same, and would respectfully recom- 
mend that the society ask an appropriation of our legislature of a sum 
not to exceed one hundred and fifty dollars ($150) as an amendment to an 
act passed last year, authorizing the separate publication of the Transac- 
tions of the State Horticultural Society, for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of any engravings which might be required in said report. 

ISAAC ADAM«, 
A. G. TUTTLE, 
GEO. PINNEY. 

Report was accepted, and on motion, the chair appointed O. 
S. WiLLEY, Hon. M. Anderson and Hon. G. W. Putnam, a 
committer to memorialize the legislature, asking for an appro- 
priation, as named by the committee. 

President Stickney called up the 

identity of the walbeidge apple 

as applied to the Coggswell, and asked for light. Said that it 
was meeting with the same confusion as had been named in re- 
gard to the Cider. 

Mr. TuTTLE said he had shown it to F. R. Ellioit, who then 
thought it to be Coggswell; but since then, by fuller compari- 
sons, by leaf, branch and growth, it seemed to be different. The 
Coggswell was tender, even farther south than here. 

The President said that samples of twig and leaf, fiom Elwan- 
GBB & Earry's grounds, of the Coggswell, showed considerable 
difference. Would recommend each member to graft a few at least 
of both sorts, that it may be thoroughly tested. 

H. H. GreenMan has one of the Coggswell apples at home 
(supposed it was in his collection till he unpacked his fruit) 
which his partner obtained en the grounds of H. E. Hooker & 
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Co., of Rochester, N. Y., which is entirely dififerent in appear- 
ance from the Walbridge. The Coggswell has a broad stripe 
from stem to blossom. 

Mr. Peffer. The Coggswell, as grown by Mr. Phcenix and 
others in Illinois, is different from the Walbridge of Wisconsin. 
It is tender there, and we could not hope it to be more hardy 
here. * 



Fig, S.—TTie Walbridge Apple. 

"Tree very vigorous, upright, spreading, productive; shoots long, light 
gray, covered with down; foliage grayish green; leaves upright; fruit medi- 
um to large; shape globular to roundish flat; surface smooth, greenish yel- 
low ground, covered with dull red, mixed and striped with bright red on 
the sunny side, with a few gray, irregular dots. Basin regi^lar — small; a 
little russety, quite smooth. Eye small to medium, closed. Cavity medi- 
um, regular; stem medium, curved, grayish brown. Core roundish, oval, 
rather small, closed, almost clasping the eye. Seeds numerous, regular 
size, dark brown. Flesh white, firm, mild sub-acid, good ; skin quite tough, 
a good keeper. Season, March and April." 

Mr. I'uTTLE called attention to the Weaver Sweet apple, as 
be^ng very promising, and bids fair to prove one of our beat. 

A paper on Top Dressing, by Rev. W. G. Whitford, A. Jl., 
President of Milton College, was expected, but owing to an in- 
jury received by Mr. Whitford from a railroad collision he was 
unable to complete its preparation. The question being 
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MANURING ORCHARDS. 

Mr. MiNiER said this is a question of great importance, and 
one in which every prchardijst is deeply interested. Shall we 
manure our orchards? If so, with what, how and when? Shall 
we spread on top, plow in deeply, or mix in with spade. 

President. Is satisfied he has buried thousands of dollars in 
manure value, where he has never seen it again. Made up his 
mind that hereafter he will apply manure nearer the surface. 

Mr. WiBB does not believe in applying animal manures to or- 
chards. Believed that enough manure can he grown in the or- 
chard ; that is if we plow the land, and always have something 
grown on the soil to plow under, such as weeds, grass, etc. ; then 
the soils in our orchards will constantly grow better and richer. 
Fruit trees never require application to the soil of any foreign 
substance. Plows his orchard twice a year ; always turning in 
something, and it constantly improves. 

Mr. Plumb is satisfied that any good vii^n oak soil is good 
enough for fruit growing, for at least twenty years, by that time 
it might languish. Then the question is what will replenish the 
store of plant food best? Satisfied that it is not strong animal 
manure. 

Mr. TuTTLE thought there might be soil so thin as to require 
manure, but such was not '^ry common. Ordinary soil, with 
good cultivation, will require tip other manure. 

Mr. Felch treats a tree according to i|6 wants; «o long as it is 
healthy and thrives, it is well. If from over fruiting, it begins 
to languish, then he feeds, and has found nothing better than 
ashes. 

Mr. McAfee would discriminate between feeding and stimula- 
ting. Liquor will stimulate man. Trees need nothing of the 
kind. Trees require food. There is plenty of soil that is defi- 
cient in nitrogen, and to supply this deficiency, there is nothing 
better than clover, which draws 95 per cent, of its weight from 
the atmosphere. Work this into the soil lightly. Result is ben- 
eficial in keeping soiL rich and light. 

Mr. MiNiBB had noticed that some feed close to the tree. This 
was a great mistake. Trees feed at a distance. Yet he very 
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seldom found the food placed where it should be. Compared it 
to a bag of oats at the horses breast. Common air furnishes a 
great amount of necessary plant food for trees. Man does not 
have to do all things as some suppose. He should be capable, 
and if he would have his trees thrive, it is his duty to assist 
nature. i 

(There were some present who thought man had to do all things. It 
was our duty to feed orchard treesi. Nature could not. Talked as if a tree 
was an artificial thing, dependent upon man's will. Man must put all 
necessary food in the soil for its support, as he would feed the ox in the 
stall. But this was not the generally expressed opinion. <-Editob.) 



OUTLINE OF A SWEET CRAB, 




Fig. 9. — Golden Sweet Crab, 
Golden Sweet Crab. 



Shown at the State Fair 
September 28, 1866, by S. 
P. Welch, Markesan, Wis. 
Color, golden yellow, flesh, 
crisp, tender and juicy. 
Flavor, sweet, and entirely 
free from astringency or 
"crab" taste, core small 
and seeds few. Keeps till 
' Christmas. This variety 
has been propagated and 
disseminated by Stickney 
& Baumbach, Wauwatosa, 
Wis., under the name of 



TOO DEl^ planting CAUSES TREES TO DIB. 

J. J. Davis inquires for the cause and remedy for the rotting 
of the bark of apple trees on the north side, for two to four 
inches above the ground, and also the same where it has ex- 
tended clear around the tree, as has been the case with two of 
his. 

Mr. FiNLATSON said that in the first of the season (or suinmer) 
of 1869,* we had a dry time. Consequently a small growth in 
wood of trees. About harvest the rains commenced, and we had 
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a wet and warm spell wbich favored an after growth, and the 
sap through September flowed as freely as it ought to in May or 
June, and the trees made new wood rapidly, but on the night of 
the 29th September we had a severe frost which checked the flow 
of sap, the ground freezing from four to six inches deep, and contin- 
uing so for several days, stopped circulation. Consequently a 
reaction, stopping growth, causing shrinkage in wood quicker 
than in the bark. Therefore a separation just as far as the frost 
in the ground affected the trunk of the tree, which did not show 
itself until the next spring and summer. The bark* commenced 
to split in a number of places around the trees. It being 
loosened by the frost, continued to separate or leave the wood as 
the sun increased io strength, which left the tree in many in- 
stances bare or free from bark, thence death. In January 1870, 
I thought that my trees must be affected, consequently as early 
as the winter would permit, I examined them and found about 
forty damaged, the bark split or cracked in a number of places. 
The Tallman Sweet, Duchess, Autumn Strawberry, damaged 
severely, and many others affected. With hoes and spades I 
made a hill around each tree affected. Hilled about fifteen inches 
higher than where the bark showed signs of being affected. 
Saved all but two trees, one Cooper's Early White and one Au- 
tumn Strawberry died. 

Two years ago, in passing along the road, he saw a man 
digging great holes in an orchard where trees had died out. He 
stopped and asked the man what he was doing ; if all his friends 
were dead, and if he was going to bury them there? His answer 
was no ; but that he was digging holes to set apple trees in. He 
told him that he was taught to bury the dead and not the living, 
also, that in his section, on heavy soils, more apple trees were 
lost from deep setting than any other one thing. Referred to 
Mr. W. M. Babtholombw of Lodi, Columbia county. Says that 
he set one tree very shallow in his orchard, and it is now the 
. handsomest tree in a lot of five hundred, remainder planted the 
ordinary depth. Mr. B. claims that on most of our soils the 
plow will go deep enough for the setting of :q)ple trees. 

WISCONSIN AHEAD. 

Mr. MiNiEB thinks Wisconsin far ahead of Illinois in many re- 
spects. In Wisconsin, when spring comes ; before we know it, 
I— Hob. 
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we are into summer, and during all the long winter there is. an 
abundance of snow for protection. Does not think the ground is 
frozen as deep here as in Illinois. Been told that the pine tree 
will not grow here, but thinks it is a mistake, for after much ex- 
perience and observation, cannot see any good reason for their 
failure. Much damage is done by too deep planting, and especi" 
ally so in retentive soil; making a water tub for the reception of 
th? tree. Never stir the ground lower than it is worked as a 
whole, otherwise you form a basin filled with light soil into 
which the water will surely strain. 

Mr. Daniels fully confirms all that has been said upon too deep 
planting. Has lost from this cause a good many trees.. Fearing 
that all would go,, he removed the soil from over the roots of 
what were living, bringing them to a proper depth, and has lost 
none since. 

Mr. HxiNTLET uses no instrument but his hands in planting 
trees, and always plants near the surface. 

Mr. TuTTLE would plant no deeper than the trees stobd in the 
nursery, and never deeper than the whole field is plowed. But 
ras to the cause- of the death of trees, thinks it is probably from 
the bursting of the bark, perhaps not all done at once ; might be 
the result of several years, but the continued action of cold at an 
untimely season, or condition of the tree. 

All present agreed that deep planting was a very great fault. 

Trees should be planted shallow on deeply plowed or worked soil. 

The next paper in order was — 

PLANTING AND MANAGEMENT OF AN APPLE OR- 

CHARD.* 

BY 0. 8. WILLEY, MADISON, WIS. 
WHERE TO PL4.NT, 

No one question, of all the questions that have been discussed 
upon fruit growing, has received any more study or thought than 
this one, of where to plant; even what to plant, does not rival it 
in importance, or in amount of study and thought bestowed 

•Written for the State Agricultural Society, and to this essay was awarded by the Exl 
•«ciitlve Committee of the State Agricultaral Society, the first premium, of 935.00, Feb • 
ruary 7, 1878. 
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upon it. Would that we could say that this study, experiment- 
ing and investigation, had always proven of a uniform healthy 
nature, successful and conducive of good results. 

This paper has special reference to the culture of the apple — 
which, though it has hjid a life of extreme variableness, has never- 
theless, for the lafc.t ten, but more especially so fur the last five 
years, steadily gained ground, growing in favor, so that our or- 
chards are getting older and larger, yet, that vexed question still 
haunts us, and is comparatively unsettled, viz., where to plant. 

Not many years since, the valleys, sunny, warm ravines, were 
thought the best and only sure location for an orchard in so cold 
a climate, but trees here were found^ to die ; the other extreme 
was then resorted to, viz. : the hill tops or a high northern ex- 
posure, where " a tree once frozen would remain so, till warm 
weather came in earnest " — well nigh to July, sometimes. That 
new comers were led to adopt the first location, the valley, is 
not in the least surprising, and to consider some of the reasons 
of failure may not be amiss. Prominent among them was un- 
suitable varieties with the then inexperienced tree planters, 
poor or only partial preparation of the soil, the particular lack of 
attention being the drainage. I cannot enlarge upon this loca- 
tion but pass to the other extreme, the hill top or cold aspect 
with a free circulation of air. Why do ^rees die here? J may 
answer it Yankee like : Why are the oranges of Florida or the 
peaches of southern Illinois killed at times? Is it not the cold. 
And to avoid a repetition, do the orange growers seek a cold 
aspect for their future plantations; or will the Illinois peach 
grower plant all his future orchards in the coldest anJ most bleak 
portion of his farm? Yet the orange, the peach, and I think, the 
apple are fruits worthy of our best efforts " for a* that." 

But why not plant upon the hill-top? If a cold, even tem- 
perature is to be sought as indispensable, here it will be found, 
as most people well know, who have spent much time in an open, 
hilly country. But is it a continuous, steady cold we so much de- 
sire, yea, require for the preservation and successful growth of 
fruit trees; but rather is it not this same continuous, steady cold 
that is killing our trees? If the ambitious amateur were to try 
here, the known tender sorts among raspberries, or any other 
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class, would he in reason place them in the coldest corner of the 
garden ; or would he not seek the more sunnjr aspect, where the 
winter blasts would not have full force upon their tender mercies? 

In soue parts of the Union there may be good reason for 
planting upon the hill-top. I world instance Southern Illinois — 
where thej must guard against the extreme damp and foggiiiess 
of the valleys, where It is betimes almost like night till well into 
the day — so dense is the fog— and in a climate where they can 
select a very large list of varieties. But in the far northwest we 
have no such fogs to guard against, and a much more limited list 
to select from. The advocates of the hill-top say we must guard 
against the winter's sun. Here we have the question of ques- 
tions ; is it the winter's sun, heat, or the winter's cold that kills 
our trees? I answer plainly and briefly that I do not believe the 
sun or the heat derived therefrom ever yet killed a fruit tree in 
Wisconsin, either directly or indirectly, but the reverse, viz: a 
certain degree of cold; and why not? Why may there not be a 
degree of cold beyond which an apple tree will cease to live, as 
well as with other fruits we have named. As evidence, I might 
cite to the often root-killing of trees, while the top remains alive 
for months, or until the sap of the body is all exhausted by the 
half-grown leaf. Then if the hill-top, bleak exposures and valleys 
are to be avoided for the future orchards, where shall we plant? 

In Wisconsin we have winters as "cold as Greenland," not 
actually, but comparatively. And as variable as can well be im- 
agined, as all experience will testify — rain, bright, March, or al- 
most May sun, thunder and lightning, and last if not least, a 
change to forty or more degrees colder, and all within a few 
hours. Then our favorite clime gives us wind to the perfect gale 
which sweeps everything before it. Though the Northwest is 
noted for its clear, bright sunshine, yet some seasons are reniark- 
able for their cloudiness, as that of 1869, which is shown to have 
been more than fifty per cent. By reference to the meteoralogi- 
cal observations as kept at the State University, I find the pre- 
vailing winds are from the southwest and west, next northwest 
and west being from thirty to thirty-six per cent., while from the 
northeast and east, and southeast it is only about fifteen per 
cent. With these facts before us, and the knowledge also that 
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the Northwest abounds in, and is noted for its winds, will not the 
future orchardist seek for his orchard site, such a location as to 
guard against the exposure of cold or severities of the wind. 
Add to this the fact that the morning s-un is as welcome and ben- 
eficial to the fruit tree as to our own humanity ; that it is con- 
ducive to health and longevity ; that nothing can be more bene- 
ficial to life and health, than a bright morning sun to dry up the 
dews and damps of night; to encourage a clean, vigorous growth 
to all the vegetable world, ana to none more welcome or condu- 
cive of better results than upon the apple tree, which always has 
a tendency to retain its moisture and to encourage a bark moss 
growfch ; and do not the numerous southeast and eastern hill 
slopes readily suggest themselves to us as being just the place 
for our future orchai'ds ? Of these aspects we have an abund- 
janoe, especially in the timber portions of our state, and in the 
bluffy distrits bordering our streams, coves or pockets well pro- 
tected from the prevailing winds, guarding either extreme, as out 
of the bottom and down from the hill tops, but a happy medium, 
and where now mre many orchards budding into future hope, giv- 
ing signs of the times, that ere long they will blossom as the 
rose, and bring forth fruit of its kind. With the location for the 
orchard fixed, 

WHAT TO PLANT, 

Is the pecond consideration. I say second in importance is what 
and not where. As proof of this, I have only to mention the 
fact, that in favorable locations, that most of all condemned sort, 
Spitzenberg, is quite certain of a reasonable degree of success, 
as is sometimes instanced at our fairs, with the assurance that 
they count them a very sure crop. Sa^s another: " The Rhode 
Island Greening does well with me, but it is my location, and 
not the sort;" so that the result of my investigation is, that 
whai is secondary to where. The few can and do grow almost 
everything, but the masses have not the favorable locations to 
select from, and are obliged to depend upon the " iron-clad " 
sorts, or those which have proven fauUless in every location. We 
have a few of even these which could not get a dissenting voice 
at the last meeting of Fruit Growers. It would be unreasona- 
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ble to expect that every variety will meet with the same degree . 
of success, in the hands of all men, when we consider their 
aspect, locality and soil. 

THB BEST FIVE SOBTS, 

Are Red Astrachan, Duchess of Oldenburg, Fameuse or Snow, 
Tallman Sweet and Golden Russet — a succession through the sea- 
son, and all good. Red Astrachan is a Russian sort, wldch 
would indicate for it just what it is, very hardy and adapted to 
the northwest, <vhere by its productiveness and peculit.r beauty, 
it has become a favorite. Duchess of Oldenburg is another 
Russian variety, and has probably been more extensively planted 
than any other in the catalogues ; during the past five years, has 
proven one of the best. Reports from the far north have always 
been satisfactory. 

Fameuse, from Canadi, does extremely well in our dry cli- 
mate. Fruit remarkably handsome; this, added to its pleasant, 
agreeable flavor, gives it a very commanding appearance and a 
ready sale in market. Tallman Sweet is the favorite baking ap- 
ple of the country, and is more generally planted than any other 
of the sweet sorts. Golden Russet is not as univerally admired 
as some of the others; yet it is hardy and thrifty, forming a 
handsome orchard tree, productive, and as a long keeper has 
scarcely an equal. Fruit in July, if hand picked, barreled, and 
kept cool, are as crisp and fresh as when first gathered. To 
these five soits we may add others — as Saxton, remarkably pro- 
* ductive ; St. Lawrence, successful even farther north ; Plumb *s 
Cider, very hardy and productive ; Perry Russet, larger than the 
Golden, h^avy foliage, so much so as to deceive in its *' fill bas- 
ket " quality ; Willow Twig, second to but few ; Blue Pearman, 
proving one of the best; Westfield Seek^no-farther seems well 
adapted to the light sandy soils of some portions of our state ; 
Utter, always reliable and brings forth a full crop. 

Walbridge — (see ^g, 8, page 118) — is not as generally known as 
most of the others named. Brought to notice by the fruit grow- 
ers in Sauk county, Wisconsin, where it has proven very reliable, 
fruiting well, and tree promises extreme hardiness. Tree is very 
vigorous and upright while young, and is desirable as a nursery 
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tree. As an orchard tree in Sauk county, it bears heavy crops 
every year ; season, late winter, which makes it doubly valuable. 

Haas — (Fall Queen, Gross Pomiere) — ^has been in cultivation 
for sometime, but its merits have not till recently been fully ap- 
preciated. It is now considered, one of the best for hardiness, 
and for being an early constant, bearer. All accounts speak favor- 
ably of it as enduring the coldest winters, without damage. 

Pewaukee, a seedling from Duchess and Jonathan, resembling 
the former in growth as a nursery tree, and so far as tried In the 
orchard, promises very hardy and profuse bearer. I know of no 
fruit which promises to be a greater acquistion to the fruit grow- 
er than this ; i^eason, mid winter. 

Ben Davis, hardy and productive ; becoming a favorite in the 
northwest, for in addHion to its productiveness, its hardiness and 
thrifty growth, render it valuable for grafting the more tender 
sorts on. 




Fig. 10.— reto/8A»*. 
Tetofski, the tree for those who can raise nothing else. Tran- 
scendent, every one should plant a few of. Tree always «ouud 
and healthy, just the tree for top working the more tender sorts 
on. We must first seek fruit for the fruit's sake; anything is bet- 
ter than nothing. In making a selection, every one should be 
governed by locality and his surroundings ; while I have named 
the sorts above, it will be much safer for any one desirous of set- 
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ting an orchard, to canvass bis town, at least his neighborhood, 
and ascertain so far as possible, those sorts already planted that 
are thriving, and though he may read of others, which seem or 
80und more desirable, my advice is, seek that first which you 
know to be good, adding all things els« thereunto, as circum- 
stances permit. In the absence of ell knowledge to be gained 
by observation, as mentioned above, then my list is your next 
best guide to follow. 

PBBPABATiON OF THE GBOUBTD 

Will require more or less attention, according to its natural 
Witness or adaptation to tree giowth. The first truth to be 
observed is, that fruit trees will not thrive in a wet soil, or one 
in which water is held beyond a reasonable length of time for its 
natural drainage. Surface drainage is important to prevent sur- 
face water standing about the trees when the ground is frozen. 
Aid this wherever necessary by artificial surface channels, 
drawn in such a manner, so far as possible, as to prevent washing 
to gutter out the soil. Retentive soils should be underdrained 
with tile — a row of tile between each row of trees, with cross 
lines as often as necessary to carry off the Slirplus water ; once in 
60 to 80 feet is usually sufficient. This method is somewhat 
expensive, and every orohardist will not wish to undertake so 
great an outlay. To such I would advise a more simple or at 
least a cheaper form. 

Commence by plowing in a back furrow form, in lands the 
width that you wish the rows of trees to be apart, which in Wis- 
consin should be twenty feet. Plow in the same direction sev- 
eral times, each time raising the soil a little more, and the center 
furrow correspondingly deeper, till the center furrow is twelve 
to eighteen inches deep, then change about, making the center 
furrow the commencement of your back furrowed land, continu- 
ing the several plowings as before, resulting in a deep drain fur- 
row and a high ridge, with deep under drainage as well as tillage 
in the now center of the land. On this ridge plant the trees. This 
will form sufficient drainage for most of ordinary cases. But 
whatever form is adopted, deep tillage should be practiced, 
twelve inches far better than less — ^but in no event set trees deeper 
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than the surrounding soil is worked. Dig holes broody so as to 
take in roots without cramping. Water at time of planting if soil 
is very dry, but do it thoroughly when ezcavaticHi for tree is half 
filled. When this is well soaked away, which may require an 
hour or two, fill in the balance of soil, packing it firmly about the 
roots ; mulch broad and deep at once thereafter, cutting out top 
sufficient to balance loss of roots in taking up, and your trees, if 
aet eajdy in the spring^ will piy>bably live, time bringing you your 
reward. 

SELECTION OF TBEES, 

And their forms, is of more importance than is usually be» 
stowed upon it. First, I would say, fruit trees of any variety 
can hardly be purchased too near home. As a rule, those that 
are far brought are dearly bought, almost at any first cost, still 
this is sometimes unavoidable ; in such cases use due disoreticffi 
in buying from an honorable nurseryman, on whom you can rely, 




Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 

that what he dees will be well done. By far the safest way is to 
rear your own orchard. This is by no means so great or long a 
job as most persons suppose. Let a farmer or neighborhood buy 
a thousand grafts, which might cost them ten dollars, plant them 
in nursery rows in the garden, for two years, and your orchard 
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is at your command, to transplant at any favorable time during 
the spring planting season, without the dangers attending ship- 
ments. To those who cannot wait, I would say, select young 
trees, those two or three years old, that are bushy, vigorous and 
healthy, are far safer to purchase than older ones. 

The principal value of trees is out of sight till after the troe 
is dug. Though a fine formed top and straight body is very de- 
sirable, as in Fig. 11, still with the roots mutilated, as in this figure, 
I would greatly prefer the top of Fig. 12 on its roots, than to 
dispense with the fine fibrous roots for the better looking top. 
You must remember the root is the main dependence for the fu- 
ture growth of the tree, and though by severe cutting baqk of 
the top in H ig. 11, indicated by the cross marks, the tree may 
survive and in time become thrifty, yet its chances for life are 
largely depreciated and much time lost in the continuous growth 
the tree ought to make. 

To those who have not had experience, the extent to which 
the roots extend in the nursery row would seem almost marvel- 
ous, but it is a fact that the entire space between the rows will 
sometimes be entirely interwoven with the fibers, hence in dig- 
ging trees, keep your distance from the body, placing the spade 
edgwise to the tree (never flatways), in this manner you will lift 
out and loosen with the soil many roots that would otherwise be 
out off and left in the nursery. 

PRUNrNTG, 

One of the most diflScult arts connected with fruit culture, to 
put on paper. "We prune for so many objects — to promote 
growth, to retard it, to induce fruitfulness, etc. Then it is so 
hard to correct an evil when a mistake. is made, that great cap- 
tion should be used ere a limb is removed. We should know 
why or for what cause we do it. Ask ourselves what is to be 
gained? Without attempting any specific rules,! may say prune 
all the time, by which I mean, a constant removal of small 
branches as they appear, with the thumb and finger, or such as 
is apparent it will be necessary to remote at some future time 
with the saw. The most miserable practice of all is ta allow an 
orchard to go unpruned for a numbed of years, and then to 
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"make a business of it," and with axe and saw, remove a large 
amount of overgrown top, which necessitates making large 
wounds, which nature may, and may not heal up. This extreme 
should be avoided as much as possible. 

Briefly, I may say, prune to secure low heads, by which I mean 
trunks about two feet to the limbs. Keep an open, uniform head. 




Fig. Id.—Fine Orchard Tree. 

allowing the branches to spread well in all directions, avoiding 
the too often practised danger of trimming up the main branches 
like so many naked trunks. 

Observe closely the form of trees you wish, that is your beau 
ideal of a perfect tree ; then consider the natural habits of the 
tree you are about to cut; ask yourself, is it nature for this tree 
to have a round, goblet shaped, flat or pyramid head? This 
answered and you can proceed. 

WHEN TO PRUNE, 

Is not fully settled, even by the best fruit growers, but any 
time may be said to answer, if done while the removals are con- 
fined to the buds. Special attention being required in early 
spring while growth is most vigorous. For the removal of 
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larger limbs, oommence just after first or most rapid flow of sap is 
oyer, which in this section is usually the last of May to first of 
June, and ever keep in mind that you are now grappling with the 
most vexed science of pomology and one which 

" The novice at pruning, like urchins at school, 
With long observations must study each rule; 
Why prune in summer? Why prune in the fall? 
Or, why in the winter ? Or, why prune at all? 

GENBBAL MANAGBMENT 

Should be mainly clean culture. This is most easily accom- 
plished with some hoed crop, and for other reasons that will ap- 
pear, corn is mifbh the best. In the latter part of summer its 
height is such as to shade the tree from too great or intense rays 
of the sun. As the crop matures, and if the fodder is an object, 
" top " the stalks, and if the farther saving of fodder is desired, 
pick the ears without husking. By this method all the fodder is 
secured, and th^ bu^ts are left for further use, viz : to hold the 
saow on the ground as it falls, for protection through the winter. 
For farther winter protection, raise a mound of earth eighteen 
inches high about the collar, to be leveled to its place in the 
spring, agam mulching as when first set. 

MATBRIAIi FOB MULCmNG 

Should be any substance that will retain moisture ; chip manure 
is best] course litter of any sort answers the purpose. Continu- 
ing the com crop for at least five years, adding annually a light 
coating of manure, in which a little lime and some ashes are 
mixed, your trees will thrive better and your land be remunera- 
tive. After five years, circumstances may govern the culture. 

If the trees have been treated as above — (adding also an an- 
nual spring wash with strong lye, of the bodies and larger limbs, 
using for the purpose a stiff broom, to remove bark scales, in- 
sects, and their lodging places) — ^your trees may require the 
most, or all of the ground for their own use, and you will find 

" The price of our apples, of peaches and cherries. 
The price ol fine currants, of pears, plums and beriues. 
Is measured by combats with foes in a tilt. 
With war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt." 

Adjourned to 2 P- M. 
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HisTOBicAL Rooms, Thubsdat, P. M. 

HABDT PEAB TBEBS. 

A. G. TuTTLE places upon the society's table, pear cions from 
his grounds, cut but a few days previous to this meeting, of 
Flemish Beauty, Early Bergamot, Buffum, Rostiezer, and one 
unknown sort. Of these, the Early Bergamot seems perfect and 
in much the best condition. The much praised Flemish Beauty 
showed the effects of the winter slightly, and next to this was 
the Rostiezer. Mr. T. is confirmed in the belief that the Early 
Bergamot is one of, if-not our very best pear, having two very 
excellent qualities, that of hardiness and fruiting well. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

Annual Statement of the Treasurer of the Wisconsin State Horticultural 

Society, 1873. 

Tbeasubeb, Bb. 

1871. To amount on hand at last statement $020 88 

Feb. To amount of Willey, 35 members 35 00 

To amount of Willey, refund Roby order 8 00 

1872. 

Jan. To amount of State A^cultural Society 266 00 

Feb. To amount of Willey for members 12 00 

Interest 20 70 

$95708 
Cb. 

By paid orders drawn by Secretary, Nos. 39 to 49 inclusive $358 87 

Cash on hand 598 21 

$957 08 

Bespectfally submitted, 

. GEO. A. MASON, ^ 
. Treasurer. 
Found correct, and accepted. 

PABTIAL BBPOBT OF COMMITTBB OX BBBDLINGS. 

The work of the Committee On Secdliigs is tedions, iwd htm its lessons. 
It is amusing in some instances, to hear men talk about tiielr apple, plum, 
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or grape, that is going to figure in the fruit world for all time to come, and 
make the originator noted and wealthy. The reason for such ideas I suppose 
was caused by the knowledge that the Tetofski, Duchess, and some other 
apples have sold at high prices, often one to three dollar* per tree, and gave 
entire satisfaction. Concord, Delaware and other grapes, one to fifve dollars 
each, and were worth the money paid. 

These and other instances have made men think that their new produc- 
tions are equally valuable. In some instances, men have an entire orchard 
of seedling apples, and a few trees bearing better fruit than the rest, audit 
being their production, they seem to think they are certainly valuable, and 
refuse to spare any, or but few cions, for fear they will not make their for- 
tune from it. 

I have found several instances as above, when upon eating the fruit, iid 
not think it of any value when compared with varieties of known hardiness. 
In one instance of a very fine apple, as large Tnr larger than Yellow Bell- 
fleur, late fall and winter, on second application for a few cions, was refused 
on the ground that, " Watebs graft them, and sell trees to my neighbors ; 
then I no sell my apples for |2 a bushel." His apples brought a higher price 
tluin others in the same market. One instance when the man thought he had 
several seedlings all alike, better than any graft, on examination of tree and 
fruit, found it to be Perry Russet. One grape of some value, perhaps, said 
to turn to raisin on the vine, the owner refused to spare any cuttings, as 7is 
intends to make a fortune out of it, by selling vines at fabulous prices. A 
lawyer by profession, Tie may do it, Also some plums that are of value, 
and I think worthy of general dissemination. 

O^ crabs, as a committeeman, I have not done much, as we have the Ma- 
rengoes, Peffers, Plumbs, Whitneys, Briers, Sylvans, and scores of others, 
and in nearly all of them are claims for superiority by their originators. 

In this seedling experiment we should go slow, careful and sure. The 
apple trees that are attracting most attention are taken out of our old lists, 
fifty and perhaps one hundred years ago, all of them chance seedlings. We 
may look to the futtire for great improvements, by the knowledge we pos- 
sess on the art of hybridization. I am testing over twenty varieties of ap- 
ples, and perhaps some of them may become pf note, but not many. 

I think there are grafts in this part of the state, without bame, that are 
valuable on account of quality of fruit and hardiness of tree. ^ What a pitj^ 
it is, that every person when they set out fruit trees, did not keep a record . 
of where their trees came from, and the name of all that they purchased, 
as a reference. If this had been done, we could find a name for our differ- 
ent varieties much easier than we do. 

CHARLES WATERS. 

The chair appointed Mr. Plumb in place of Ingbaham Gould, 
deceased, on the 
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COMMITTEE ON SEEDLINGS, 



Being Chables Watebs, Springville ; J. C. Plumb, Milton ; G. 
P. Pepfeb, Pewaukee. 

All persons having choice seedlings of ariy variety or kind, 
were requested to send samples in their season to some one or 
more members of this con.mittee, that they may report upon 
them at future meetings. 

CANKEB WOBMS. 

Mr. Olds inquires if any members have had experience with 
the workings of the canker worms, or in its destruction. 

Mr. ■ — ■ — ■ has had canker worms in his orchard; was told 
to a|)ply bandages wet with ink; tried it; not very satisfactory; 
the worms nearly destroyed his orchard, but have now disap- 
peared, and the orchard trees are growing finely. 

President thought it was usually the case that the canker 
worms would be very severe for a few years, when once attack- 
ing an orchard, and then without any apparent cause would dis- 
appear. 

Mr. PiNNEY has read, or been told that White Pine or the 
scent of rosin would keep them away, and would like to know if 
any one can speak from experience. 

Mr. Smith, of Iowa. " An orchard of fine fruit, which had for 
many years suffered no trouble from insects, was suddenly at- 
tacked by the canker worm, who for four or five years took com- 
plete possession of the trees and nearly destroyed them. Not 
a vestige of foliage could be found upon them. In spite of all 
efforts to arrest their ravages, it seemed that the trees must 
die. But, finally, he succeeded in getting rid of them, by the 
following treatment : He found, that by all known methods of 
the use of coal-tar, it was impossible to keep the tar moist 
through the middle of the day, and that worms would thus get 
on the tree. He then made slight mounds of earth about the 
trunk of the tree and smoothed them on top ; then took brown 
vn:apping paper, wrapped it about the trunk, tied it about the 
tree close to the earth, then turned the paper down over the 
mound, and spread coal-tar over the paper. The moisture of the 
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•earth-mound kept the tar moist and ^oft, so that not a worm got 
to the tree. He also discovered that the insect began to move 
much earlier than most people suppose, and that preparation 
should be made for them as soon as the ground begins to thaw 
in the spring. And he discovered that not a borer was to be 
found in a tree thus treated ; whereas before, with the utmost 
diligence, he had been unablo to get rid of them. This is tire 
first yeais these trees ha\e borne a crop since the appearance of 
the insect, and the trees are now fast recovering their full vigor 
and thrifty appearance." 

Mr. Weib. There have been a great many remedies suggested, 
but thinks there is little danger from the workings of the canker 
worm in the northwest. They have invariably passed away in a 
year or two. One way to hasten therr disappearance is»to jar 
th6 trees, immediately afterwards swinging a whip under the tree 
to cut off any that might spin down. Another remedy is, dust 
with lime and a weak solution of arsenic* 

Professor W. W. Daniells, of the State University, writes 
the Western Farmer : ^ ^ 

"There are few insects more injurious to orchards than the 
canker worm, when allowed to follow its natural instincts. And 
there is certainly ito other so pernicious a pest to the fruit grow- 
er, that is as easily controlled as is this one. By a little pacieut 
persistence in fighting them, they may be readily prevented from 
multiplying, and will soon be destroyed altogether. 

" The canker worm is a caterpillar which, after it has completed 
its growth, descends to the ground either by means of a silken 
thread, which it is able to spin, or by creeping down the body of 
the tree. It then burrows in the ground to the depth of about 
three inches, and forms there a cocoon or cell, of grains of earth 
and silken threads. Within this cocoon they are soon changed 
to chtysalids of a light brown color, that of the male being 
smaller and more pointed than that of the female, which shows 
no appeamnce of wing-sheaths. 

" Within these cocoons the transformations of the insect pro- 
ceed slowly throughout the summer. During warm, pleasant 
days, after a hard October or November frost, some of the in- 
sects issue from their chrysalid cases as perfect moths, and in 
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open winters a few bav6 been known to appear during the entire 
winter, when the ground is sufScientlj thaw^. But the grenter 
majority remain in the ground until the disappearance of the 
frost in the spring. ' « 

" Thejr issue fhom their ohrysalid cases as perfect insects or 
moths. The males hare perfect win^ and can fly readily, while 
the female has no wings. In this state the insect takes no food, 
its only economy being to prepare for another generation. 
The following description is taken from Rilbt's ^' Second Annual 
Report of the Noxious, Beneficial, and Other Insects of the State 
of Missouri," page 97 : 

" The frolit wings of the male are pale ash-grej, cxosaed by three equi- 
distant, jagged, more or less defined, black lines, all carved inwardly, and 
most distinct on the front or costal border; and by a somewhac broader 
whitish Hne which rans from the posterior an^fle to the apex; the inner and 
terminal borders also being marked with blacks The hind wings are silyer 
gray, and the under surfacf a are of the same unifonn silvery-gray col<tf*. 
each wing with a dufiky, discal spot, the front wings each with an addi- 
tional spot on the costa. Such is the appearance of t|ie more common per 
feet specimens found in the West, but the wings are very thin and silky, 
and the scales ea&tly rub off, so that It Is almost impossible to capture a 
perfect specimen at large. » * * 

" The female is ash-gray, the thorax with a black spot, the body more of 
less marked with black along the back, and ^he legs alternately marked 
with black and white." 

*' As soon as tlie females 6ome out of the ground they instinct- 
ively crawl to the nearest tree, which they ascend for the pur- 
pose of laying Uieir ^gs. During the ascent the males may be 
seen hovering about them for the purpose of pairing. After pair- 
ing, the females lay their eggs in clusters varying from seventy-' 
five to more than one hundred, upon the branches. These eggs 
are so ininute as to be hardly seen with the naked eye, each 
being about one-fiftieth of an inch in difimeter. They ' are not 
only secured firmly to the bark, but are covered by the mother 
with a varnish that thoroughly protects them from the weather. 

'^^ When the eggs are deposited upon the «tree, the leaves of 
which are to feed the yi»ung canker worms that are to hatch from 
them, the mission of the parent moth is completed, and they soon 
die. 

J-HOB. ^ 
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'* TJie eggs h&tck about the time or sooa aftef the a|ipear»noe of 
tbd leav^^. (IJabbis. askj^ that in New Bogland they batpb bo- 
i^eea^ the middle aod tbe first 9^ May» or abo^t the time the red 
cyrrant is in blossom.) The caterpillar is the kind knQWH as ge- 
oi;Detar«, spaa-worms, or mBa9uring-womiS|. aqd is^ wbem first 
batobc.d> minute, tbrea«Ulike| oi a l^cwa or greetii&U4Mrowu color. 
The color ohaBgefii Aomeifhi^t durmg their growth and sacoessive 
z^Qultiugs, and wheu fully growp *< varies ttfim light, fle^y-gray 
to al^iGist black." (Bil|st«) The oaterpillai^s. eetnplete their 
growth, in about four weeks, oad are i^t this time troni three- 
fourths to an inch in length. These again se^k the ground to go 
through their transformation, as did their parents. 

" This knowledge of the habits of the insect enables us to check 
or entirely prevent its ravages. The instinct of the female leads 
heii^ to deposit her eggs upon some plant that the youag will feed 
upoa. The a{^e aad the elm seem to be their £aYorite food, al- 
tbough the plum and the cherry are by no means exempt from 
their attacks. As the female is wingless, any means that will . 
, prevent her ascending the tree to deposit her eggs, will prove an 
effective remedy against ^e ravages of the caterpillar. 

** Many means have been devised for this purpose, Perhaps the 
most simple, economical, and at tbe same tide very effective 
remedy, is binding about the body of the tree a strip of old can- 
vass or heavy paper about six inches in width, upon wfiich a 
coating of tar, melted India rubber, refuse sorghiun molasses, or 
sc^me other s^aifluid substanoe that reoiaifts for some time iB a 
8oft« viscid, state, may be spread ^tirely aroiiid4 the tree. The 
owvass should be^ bound to the tree so eloA^y that bo ioseois eaa 
ovtkwl be^tween it and the tarunk, and the material spread upon it 
miwt be kept ^o soft ^ to trap the feaiale moth by tiie feet Old 
rubber ^hoes n^^y be burnt, aud whale burning held over a vessel 
to ^atoh the melt^- drppa as they fall^ This material is excelfeiit 
beciaiiA^ it will mo^aiA SO& an entire season. 

, << Qottw^wod bound about the tf ee^ is sis» rfmoimeiided) as ii 
entwgles tbe feot'Of tbe moib and h^kk her imtiL abe dies. 
Tbe^ are otiMr xotaediea tbi^t. a«e putanted,; but nose mo^a 
edM^ifVei thaa tbe «li>ove» 

^^The success that will accompany the use of any of thes& 
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remedies depends entiti6ly upon the care and attention with 
which they are employed. The bandages should be put upon 
the tree before any moths come out of the cocoons in the fall, 
that is by the middle of October, and the tar or other materiid 
must be applied su£Bciently often to keep it soft diiriBg all mild 
weather until the middle of the following June. There iis no 
excuse for farmers allowing their orchards to be destroyed by 
the canker worm, and at the same time breeding innumerable 
hosts of these pests that may be carried to other orchards* It is 
a matter in which the whole state is interested, and I trust all 
who have not taken means to prevent their spread will do so at 
once. 

" Many of the caterpillars may be readily destroyed by jarring 
the tree, when they will let themeelves down by a little thread 
and may be brought down entirely by swinging a long stick 
under the trec^. Then sprinkte a little straw about and bum it. 
These insects spread slowly because the females do not fly. But 
the caterpillars are carried by carriages, on the backs of animals, 
and on the clothes of man from orchard to orchard, so that they 
are sure to spread when once they have become established in 
any locality, unless means are taken to eradicate them.'* 

ELECTION OP OPPICBES. 

The conunittee on nominations reported the following named 
persons, as officers of the society for the ensuing year: 

FreddmthS. S, SxiOKiNST, #f Wauwatosa. 
FfC6 Preeiden^^A. G. Tfttlb, of Baraboo. 
Recording Seoretcm/— 0.8. Willet, of Madison. 
Corresponding Secretary — G. E. Mobeow, of Madison. 
TVecwt/rcr— Geo. A. Mason, of Madison. 
JSocecutive Committee — ^Hon. M. ANDEEsoir, Cross PT^ina; 
H. M. THOifiPSosr, St. Fiwois^ Jamcbs B^aikaed, Oghko^h. 

On motion of E. W. Daniels, the report wbs accepted; whefi 
by ballot the per^pns n^medwefo u^aoimouflly ^epted. 

PWIT I^BlVHBSiSKWT OF OOXldTTBS. 

Tour Gtnmk^tte^ to whom 'vriuri^fettdd the fttilt list, have had the ^ame 
under consideration, and beg leave to report that from the list of ftHitB 
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'handed to the Secretaij as under cultLvation in the state, they find 
many with which they are entirely unacquainted, but probably adapt- 
ed to certain localities, many of which may eventually be found worthy of 
general cultivation. *Thi8 list has been compiled by your Secretary alpha- 
betically, and we have marked the Afferent varieties thus: 
*£xlra hardy. 
** Profit. 
* * * Family use. 

Those receiving no mark, we would recomn^end be continued under the 
test of further trial, to be stated at a future meeting. We would recom- 
mend the adoption of the accompanying resolution. 

W. FINLAYSON, 
E.W.DANIELS, 
J.H.OSBORN. 
(* See list towards the close of the volume.) 

The resolution reported by the committee, and passage recom- 
mended, was 

BeBohed, That we continue our Apple List for the best five and ten 
varieties, for general cultivation, the same as last year, viz: 

FiBST.— Zii< of Five VarietieB to v)hUh no ObjeUiofi w OMHltf.— Bed 
Astrachan, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Fameuse, Tallman Sweet and Golden 
Russet. 

Second.— Zwi of Ten Vcmeties of Hardy Trees, and Worthy of General 
Culture.— So^B of Wine, Fall Stripe, St. Lawrence, Fall Orange, Plumb's 
Cider, Blue Pearmain, Seek-no -Further, Ben Davis, Willow and Utter. 

Commercial Liet, — Red Astrachan, Haas, Fameuse, Ben Davis, Utter or 
Oooper and Walbiidge. 

List for Family CTa*.— Swt»et June, Sweet Fear and Bailey Sweet. 

But for farther and more explioit infovmation, we request each fruit- 
grower in the state, and especially members of this soole^, to report to the 
Recording Secretary, within twenty days, a list of varieties they have 
under cultivation. Stating first, best ten for general cultivation^* and sec- 
ond, best ten for market. 

The resolution was adopted^ f 

(The responflo to thelatt olMisd will beiound in 4lie«orfeBponGl- 
ence towards the close of the volume. — ^Editob.) 

,BBBtXLT OV COmPXBlBKO^ COHmTTBB. 

The committee appointed to confer with the State Agricultural 
Sooietj upon the question of sending a del^ate to Washington, 
jreport: 
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Mr, PttHdent: Tour committee, ftppoinied to confer with the boftrd of 
«griciiltiire| in rvgurd to Mfliding a delegate to Washington to lepceaent joa 
in the a^^nltuial meeting to be held in that dly on the- 15th instant, hare 
performed that datj, and respectfuilj report that the agricaltaral board 
have had this matter under considerationy and iniorm yoar committee that 
the President of the Agricaltaral College will, in all probability attend that 
meeting, by the appointment, or at least the sanction of the Governor, and, 
that the Board of Agrfcnltare declines materli^ aid. < 

0. H. QBBENMAN. 
Chairman, 

Mr. PiNNBY. — ^Is very much in favor of sending a delegate to 
Washington. The Department is doing much towards the selec- 
tion of seeds aad plants, and is of the opinion, that by a general 
representation from the Turious societies at the proposed meet- 
ing, much good would be done. . 

Mr. McAfee. — Never saw so good an opportunity for the ac- 
tive, working members of Industrial Societies to take hold and 
do so much for the working classes. Here will be assembled the 
representatives of all the agricultural and horticultural interests 
of the United States. Our society should show its hand and in- 
terest in the development of the higher education which is 
sought to be Attained by the Commissioner in this call. He is 
fully convinced that the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
cannot afford to miss the opportunity to lend a helping hand. 

Messrs. Gbeenman, Tuttle and others were of the opinion 
that some good might be done ; but we must be " just before we 
are generous," and in the condition of our finances, cannot afford 
to pay the expense. 

Mr. WiLLEY pffered the following: 

Ss$ohed, That in view of the importance of the merits of the cause ^or 
which the Convention Is called by Commissioner Watts, to be held at 
Washington, D.C., February 15, that we appoint H. H. McAfee a delegate, 
with instructions to submit in writing, to sjud Convention, such views as he 
thinks will be conducive to the advancement of the scientific object ifon^t 
to be attained. 

The resolution was adopted. 

FBABS, PLUVB AND OHEXBIBS. 

The discussion upon pears and plums was very brief, without 
any definite result. 
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Mr. MoAfbx spoke in high pmse of the Leih Cheny, rvtrndi 
at GalMia with verj good mioeeM, adTertised at high prices, and 
may not be good for anything anywhere ; but information in re- 
gard to new varieties of fruits is what we want. Kentish is a 
good variety; it has thick pulp, with small pit. German Morello 
not quite aa good as Early Richmond and Kentish, but is very 
productive. Fruit is very meaty and valuable. 

Mr. FxLCH thought, to judge the future by the past, we have 
not much to hope for from these fruits. 



PRUNING— PRINQIPLES AND PRACTICE. 

BT H. H. MCi^VaSS, KAfiBBOK, WIS. 

When we look at a tree with its hundreds or thousands o f 
points of growth, how many of us reflect that here we have not 
only one individual life, a single existence, but that the tree is a 
community, a compound life, made up of individuals capable of 
self-existence after separation. If there is one erroneous habit of 
thought more common than any other, it is that of regarding an 
exogenous tree as a simple individual. We all think of it and 
speak of it as one organic body with all its vital impulses direct- 
ed to its general good. 

When the integuments of the apple seed are burst open, and 
the radical descends into the soil and takes a hold on it by means 
of its finer branches and absorbing filaments, the little bud or 
plumule is thrust upward into the light of day, still enveloped 
in the two thickened cotyledons, whose stores of plant food are 
being rapidly drawn upon to feed the plantlet till it can spread its 
le^l^ge sufficient to enable it to draw upon the atmosphere for its 
main supplies of food, and to elaborate the earth food sent up to 
the leaves for digestion. The plant at this period is a simple 
being. It has but one point of upward extension, its plumule 
bud, and every energy is given to the good of the whole indi- 
vidual as a whole. But no sooner is the leaf opened out than in 
its axil may be seen a bud, another point of extension in embar- 
go, and so on at each leaf axil to the top of the young tree's 
growth, buds may be found ready to Burst, next season, into a 
growth each for itself, though all as yet must depend upon, the 
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o&mmsm foot, qocI mvmt support tibe oohIiiiob root* Any bad way 
be 9e«ioY.ed^ ftfid the growth of tbofie mruuaiiig is not tber^bjr 
eheokad tor hftniied»aiM2tli0.ireinovied budi> if plaoed ftiideroiit 
oumstanoes faTorsble to its life, Tnli gtow a^ mak^ a nmr iadS* 
vidualy in turn to become a oominit4ity by efltaUiflhifif numeFOiu 
points- of growth. Now^ if a tme may be divided so that «v«ry 
bud. will, if plaeed uadtr faycnmbie eenditiosfi,ma)Ee>a ne^ tiee^, 
it is plain that sir each bud reaidcd the nidsvldual life pttaoifiBi 
and the whole of the buda grew togiethet , as a w^l otdered eott<» 
muoity, wketein the private indtvidual intet«8t is nev^ neg- 
leoied, and y«t the labor of the individual is always for the 
cocrinan welfare. 

The labors of a Foubisb or a Gbbuusy could never organiae, 
even out of bnman reasoning, beiogs, so perfect a eommquity as 
nature shows us in the trees. All the Bummer long the leaves 
are working up carbonic aoid and antnonia from the atmosphere, 
wlueh come in at their fitamata and pass through cell walls with 
n^ver a perforation in them, and si the same time are workfaig 
up potash, soda, magnesia, lime, nitric and phosphoric acids, 
iron, siliola and other earthy ingredients^ And emA leaf works 
not oiily in the interest Of its own auxiliary bud, to perfect that, 
but it builds up the bends and bundle of fibres which extend 
downward from 1^ base of the leal stem olelkr to the root, and 
they work xc eocnmon for the root. 

Here then iti Ihe tree we have a community made up of a^ 
many individuals as there are buds, supplied with an immense 
absorptive apparatus in common, by which earth food is taken 
up, and supplied with a like immense absorptive apparatus, not 
in common, however, by whieh serial lood is taketf Up, the whole 
to be ^gested in the inmnmeritble stomachs, the chlorophyl cells, 
and this complex straettii*e is in ottt hands to' he treated intelli- 
gently, and if prtmed, pruned for a purpose. Of ootfrse it is a fair 
buigain between roots 4Ad leaves, a genuine *^ give and take *' af« 
^Air, in Vfhidtk responsibilities and actions just balance each others 
The bnrcrtiing btid, capable of independent existence under formi- 
dable circumstances, if it remidn in ibe commonwealth, adds to 
the common wealth by assisting to support the root, which is in 
return the support of aU the buds. 
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But with all the f riemUy^ mntual lelattans wbidi nuurk bo wdl 
and make our tree ccHnmuiiitj of lives so hanuouiotiSytlMre is 
never lost from a single bud the prineiple of sdf*aggrandnem«it 
whieh seeks to build up the individual at the es^pense of its fel* 
lows. While each bud and its resultant braiidi is always in re* 
lations of harmony and mutual benefit with the rest of the tree 
as a -whole, it is in relations of airtagoilisni and ri vaby with every 
other growing point as an individual. The growing points are 
rivals for the favors of the roots, and let one but get the advan- 
tage, let it get a few inches above the others, and it will use all 
its increased enei^gy in. a pitiless efibrt to engross more and uMxre 
of the root food, and thus starve off as much, as possible the 
other branches. 

Svery careful observer^ who has had m«oh to do witii trees, 
has noticed Ibis peculiarity, the rival action of ihe growing 
shoots, and upon it is l»sed one system of pruning. Now, if a 
limb is cut off, or a shoot pinched bade, or a bud taken out, it 
is always supposed to be done for an object, and it depends upon 
how well we understand the. nature of the tree ai)d its processes 
of growth and development, and consequently Low accurately we 
can predict the effect of the exoision, whether our pruning is 
wisely and rightly done, or not. The physician who cuts the 
human subject without first having a dear idea of the fMrobable 
result of his operation, is praptioing not suigery but butchery ; 
and the orchardist who cuts limbs here and these without know- 
ing enough of the. physiology of the tree to predict the effect of 
his pruning, is but a tree butcher. 

The very first requisite to the care of trees is. a dear knowl- 
edge of their anatomy and physiology ; then upon this basis can 
be built a rational and successful system of culture Snd treatment. 
Neither experience alone, nor study alooe, can-give that desirable 
basal knowledge; both expe.ience and study are requisite, and 
while experience has taught us the riralry of the branches, study 
has given us all we l^ave of explanation of the causes for it, and 
assists us in taking advantage of this trait of character to secure 
desired results in form and gronv th« 

Let us suppose a few cases. A tree has. one shoot which has 
in some way obtained the mastery over its fellows, ai^d is grow- 
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ing thriftily away from iJieni, and making; an awkwai^d shaped 
top. We natiiraily stop its growth. Ai^d why ? Beoause the 
energy which was extending to it undue proportions, should be 
diyetfted to the laggai<ds; The simpM remotatof the terminal 
growing bud is often all ihst Is necessary to allow the other 
bmnches to catch up. Again we often #od among our otisp- 
greens like the' spruce, that l3ie lew original direct growing points 
are extending rapidly, while the laterak ar^ growing ftlowly, and 
the general appearance is straggling and thin. By stopping the 
predominating -shootS'V (at the proper season) ^e stimtilate the 
laterato, Mid thd tree is made thicker and more symmetrical. But 
this treatment should not be too long neglected, else the main 
shoots become too gross, and the laterals too ptmy, to make it 
easy to reform the growth. 

It frequently oedurs that in *^ forming the head,'* as it is called, 
on apple trees, a number of branches coming out of the stem 
▼ery near to each other, all extend upwards with abofnt the 
same vigor and maintain about the same relative height. The 
result^ if this state of things continues, will be a tree with too 
many main limbs too clpse t<^ether, and so placed that one 
interferes with another at their base. As they enlarge, the joint 
becomes very acate, bark is enclosed between them^ and a heftvy 
crop of fruit, or a heavy sleet or even a heavy wind may split 
and ruin them. A little judioious pinching of all tips, except that 
nearest the center, if done in time, will give that shoot the 
advantage, and it will become a '* leader," 'out of which side 
branches will grow more nearly at right angles and wiU thus be 
more st-rongly united to the bddy. in vatioos Ways, and =on 
most trees at sone time in their life history, this system of 
pruning, applied with judgment^ may be exceedingly useful, but 
to Apply it properly the operator must realise that his intelligent 
action is interfering among the rival IndividuaUiieafor the beneAt 
of the interests of the community. . ' >! . 

As a rule, prevaotion is better tibiae reimi^dy^ dnd .the di- 
recting of the vital forces in a tree so as to produoe desired 
results, is always preferable to the remedial aottion of ihe<kn¥e, 
saw and chisel. In how far we may modify growtk and. form, 
by the pvopeB tneatmefcit of growing buds and shodbs, depends 
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gr0<i^ Mfi^m yfbU't 9peci«a.Qr svn^iy of tiee or yine we are treat- 
ims, but horn iq(tiab piay be ^ne ihis way will i«ti<kiieb the iae^- 
p^i^oed hcnrtiimltivUL 

Tb«» abftorbiog ar feeding appiMiatus of the roots is a mo9t 
wonderftil eonsi^Tuotiaa, and as yei we only half appneoiaire ils 
character^ we bjave learned eiuHigh to be able to reoogoize ad^- 
ttttioa of amsana ia.aii eod* We afl. kbow that roots dilrid& as 
iliey proceed outward . aod downwurd f rom the tree till they be* 
come yery smalli mere thveadrUke procasses» but few of us have 
observed that away out near tW fioe-grpwiDg* tips of the fibrea» 
thisy are studded thioUy w'tth minute elongated oells^ seldom 
larg^ thfiii.tbe strand of a spider w«b, whieh filameata proceed 
off in eyeiy difeotioa amcH^g the partkles of soil to forage foodt 
to get which they actually have the power to dissolve eertaio 
rodai» or the partioles in the aoil derived Itoiu these rocks. Few 
persons have ever seen these root filameutsi ' and we muatde- 
peod upoa tlie researobes of the mi0r<»logiats for our knowledge 
of their Sorm, as we must depend upw the researches of the 
ehemlsts and vegetable pbyfiiole^sts &>r a knowledge of their 
actioQ. Says Liebio i ^' We frequently find in meadows» smootk 
lime ^^enes with their surfaces covered with a net^wovk of wnaU 
fiirfiOws« When these stones are newly taken out of the ground 
we find that eieh fur raw corresponds to a rootlet^ whioh appeaie 
as if it had eaten its wi^y into the stone." Sacks tried experi- 
ments wdtb dolemite (earbAuate of lime and magneaia), magna- 
sitey: (catbanate of magnesia), ostrstitci (phosphate of lime), gyp- 
sum And glass.; using polished plates, so jda^ed that the roots of 
various plmti coutd nmnpoQ their surface. After seveoal weeks 
the plates were examined, and all but the gypsum and gkss were 
plninly corroded where the roots ky upon them, even the voot 
ilameBts. left tbeir miirks an a roughening of the surfaoe they 
txMMhed. Now the ai)ti<»n of these delieate roo* filaments, and in 
fact the action of all parts of the roots whkb are aetitse in ab- 
sorbinir, ia largely d^)eBudent upon: the propofti«n of leaf surfiu)e 
to loot suftee. 

To maintain the action aadi even the vitality of 1^ radioal ah- 
sospiiviat sgratem, (jk& lsa£sge must be suiuient to JaaintaiB cvap^ 
oraticBi, aad thuS' assist in keeping up the oitonlatioii of fiaidd 
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thiroughoilt the plant, as U mmt aIi|o be suAeieiit 4o digeiik or 
elabemte tiie tatrth food MiMi up to Hm oblorepbjrl eeUa. Dftpiiva 
a.plant <i{ ita leayea ui the midat of the growing Beaao»» and an 
ilBwaaae amoaat of ^tt surface must Ixoaome uaeleM and dia. 
Of ooursQ in that onae ih» plaiit i^oQiyes a aeirere cheok^and al- 
though it may have vitality eopi^h 4a partially jreaover» it hfui 
ra«eiyed a shock wUch aotn to piroQiote fraita^pa m * racana of 
pai^p^tUatitig^ the raoe. 

Th^ pomologial'fi azioni) " pcune in winter &>][; growth) andr in 
suqiiner ^1* frnit," ia baaed iipcm the pirin^ples of phyaifik>gy 
hinted aii above. Wmter pruning is simply cemoTing ao^ie of 
the riral branohes, while the tree is at rest, wh(en both leaves aod 
root filajEaeoia ace abaavbedy thereby enabUpg th^ reBftawing nrMh 
to burnt into more lusuriaot growth when spring a^ires* Sumr 
mer prvuin^g is the ifemdval of a; snass of active worhang leaves^ 
thereby destroying a merely corresponding mass of aotive root 
surCaee, and tikus threat^aing ^ Ufe of the tipee, and divertpug 
its retiWifaiittg energies in. the dtrcption of the prodootion. of seed. 
It makes no diffbrenoe in effect whether the excision is.from the 
roots or from the limbs, if it takes plaoe in the midst of active 
growth. The disturbance in the tnee's funotiona wiUbenmeh 
the same, in ^ther case^ and in no way oan we look for beofifits 
exo^ il^ be in the way oi inorea^od fruitage. The removal of a 
few leaves or a few roots will not perhaps produce any discema* 
ble harm, biit as the iMinoiple is the asine» whether lew or many 
leaves are removed, i^ summer pruning sb^^d he avoided' as 
mueh aa possible, esteept with the speeific object pf giettmg fruit 
at the e^peo^ of vitaliJ^y. 

Another point of diffsrenoe between smnmer and winter pruor 
ing, lies ip. the different conditions ear to available Urutritionia 
which the pbnt is at the different seasona. The ^' ripeiung up of 
the weed," for wmt^, is an operation,. with a twofold purpose. 
Fivst^ Ae plant puts itself iate the mbfit possible cheminsil eon*^ 
dition to endure a low and fiuctusiting tenqmraiiuFe* Tp, do thia 
its oanstituent. orgaDic combimtions are ohanged ftom what they 
were in summer^ and espeeiaUy is this the easfe with the <3eU con- 
tents of all psirts above ground- if a^ero were tQ overlnke an ap- 
ple tree^^hen its season's eatenskwi was bmt half mad^i it would 
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upon thawing W dead as is possiMe for a tree to be. And why? 
Beoause moat if aot«ll oi t^ oel) contents when frozen were in 
such ohemioal coaditioa that low temperature produced disorgan*^ 
ization and death. But the same tree, if it could have ripened 
up its wood, might have easily withstood many degrees minus, 
and thawing out, have h^n as live as ever. 

Ilie second p^^ose of wood ripening is the storing in the tree 
and roots of prepared plant food sufficient to push out the leaves, 
and the root fSkments next spting. As the little seedling makes 
its first start in life upon the retorved capital stored away in its 
^cotyledons, and when that is exhausted, being then provided 
with absorbing OrMns, It forages from air and earth; so 
every bud upon the tree must depend upon the reserve plant- 
food stored away the season before, to make its spring push, and 
then after the leaves are opened out it regularly feeds from air 
and earth. 

If we prune in winter, we remove certain branches, and cer- 
tain buds all containing a part of the pabulum suited for the early 
spring growth, but we do not remove any part of the plant-feed 
stored in stem or root, consequently there remains more of the 
material for starting spring growth in proportion to the buds to 
be supplied than there was before the pruning took place; so of 
course the buds start out briskly with a surplus of food wbioh 
makes great large healthy leaves, and the stimulus is by action 
and re-actkm kept up all through the season's growth. 

Not so in the summer pruning. No extra stores of nutriment 
are on hand to produce extra growth. The tree at that season is 
using up material day by day as it is gathered, and it has no sur- 
plus on hand, and then the filaments which cannot live and act if 
not supported by active leaves, must droop a:id die. Leaves 
and branches (which may be regarded as systems of leaves) have 
a lodal influence upon growth. The duty of the leaf is first to 
bdild up the bud in its axil, and then to build on downward, 
wood and bark, to the roots, and there to build out absorbing 
surfece. TV> illustrate this local influence of leaves, I have tried 
some experiments With grapes. I tested the elB^ts upon the fruit 
after it had set in the spring, of removing all but certain selected 
leaves. As a result I found that a bunch of grapes depends more 
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upon the leaf growiag directly above the bunok pa the same Bide 
at the next node, than it did upon . all the otlj^er ^leaves in its 
neighborhood. Next in uaefulnass aamed to be the leaf oppo- 
site the bunoh, while if all the^ learea exi^ept tboae .below the 
bunch were removed, no good bun^^b oould be obtained. So 
much for the vine, but the same,, or rather, similar e^idenees of 
the local action of the leaf have been observed in othcor plants. If 
we keep all the leaves off one side of a shoot of a truer radced 
alternate leaved tree, like the elm, we shall get a sbqot bont over 
like a hoop, which if out across at the epd.of the growing season 
will be foupd to have made the largest share^of its deposit of 
wood on the side where the leaves r^mai^f 4« leaving the heaiH) 
much neiurer the defoliated side. Again, if we J^^ep the limbs 
off one side of. an apple, tree, we will find in. making asecticm 
that the pruned side has made but slight . growth. Who has not 
seen the outer trees of a thicket b.en4ing away from the thicket? 
and one cause is, that on the £ide which was crowded^ the leaves 
could not act properly, that side of the tre^.was ^^eake^ed^ while 
on the other side every leaf could act and better growtl) could oc- 
cur, and the preponderating weight helped to bow tibue tree. 

But it is useless to multiply examples of the local influenoe of 
the leaf and the limb; they are too much facts to need provii^, 
and the only question is whether we will avail ouiselyes of the 
facts when we study hov best to form the .tree. W^ can have 
the stocky, sturdy form, which, leaving the ground with a> large 
diameter, rapidly becomes smaller at the tpp, or w^ can J^iye the 
puny form with about the same size at collar as at top of . tnmk. 
Which will we have? I, for oncj prefer a tree which has mass 
and strength at the lower part of the body, and to form such a 
tree it is necessary t9 preserve the side brai^ohes dear down as 
local feeders, until the strength of th^ bo^y is assuied^ and then 
they may be gradually removed. In the mei^l^I^o a, true h^ad 
should be formed, and these feeding lifnbs should in any qase 
be removed before the duramen or heart colpred ivood can be 
seen in them. The other kind of trees, with, the slender trunks 
of uniform size, are made in crowded nurseries and th^re is no 
need, of instructions as to how to make them. 

Certain principles of pruning are based upon prin/oip}es self- 
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evident to every one who tMbkfi. The fork or sharp crotch ifl 
always to loee one br»neh, md the youttgeir the better, and When* 
ever limbs intertook or ehafe, the lea»t important mtwrt; be re- 
moved. The topft^ which have been thrown over towards the 
BOrtbedflt, and out of bfeknee by the severe southwest windft, 
should be so iih^^rtened in, while the greatest reserve force is in 
the tree, that the southwest limbs are encouraged to grow and 
restore the balonoe. ^p ithoots, " roUber shoots," as the Ger- 
mans call them (which, by tibe wtiy, are often evidence of ex- 
oeMive or misdiiidt^ted praning,) rilionld always be removed, bet- 
ter while fitin herbaceous, bvt if not then, they should stfty till 
tile leat^s ai« off in the autuvM: 

It is not c^ten th«t we have to complain of excessive fertility 
of soils, bbt thei^ are occasionally cases where excessive nitriH- 
catidnof'the soil has had the effect to prevent fruitage. The 
influence of an excess of nitric acid is always as much adverse to 
infloreseuce and fruitage as it, is promotive of growth, and 
whether its catise is too much i*aw animal manures or some other 
reason,' the trees Vti'ch make such magnificent growth and fail to 
fruit, must havte a dheck. Many ways have been devised to give . 
such a check, but among them aH perhaps the very best is suita-. 
We roob-pruning Jast before the growth commences in the spring. 
The result Will generally be fruit the second season, and often 
too muchf^tiit,7roi!hat withotit judicioSs thinning the tree will 
be injtii^ed by overbearing; Now I hope no hearer will conclude 
that I tikfdk ttceH^te nitrification, iats a cause of barrenness, is 
veiy common, for I do not so think; but that it sometimes occurs 
1 am well convinced. On some soils it would be impossible, and 
that is probably the case with most Wisconsin soils. Of all sub- 
stances requilsfte in the nourishment of plants, nitric acid is as 
likely to ^be deficient as any, and at the same time it is among 
the most valuable. 

There is much of good sense in the remark attributed to a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman, who said that he believed in pruning 
his trees ** with the com oullivator, the manure fork and the 
hoe.** , That is, he did not prune at all, except jeis he might hap- 
pen to out off or break small roots by thorough surface culture. 
But yet 1 hope no Wisconsin or<3hardists will foUoW that plan 
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exactly, for the " no pruning " people are just as vmah eztiem* 
ists as are those who cut and alaah uadiserimiDatdij) and nefther 
extrevoe hatt in its faTor the warcant i£ the beat attainable 
ktiowe^ge* . . 

ladi vidual treef difBar, locations differ, Tarirties and species 
diStTj and hy xieaatM^-of these diffeDeiiecs thebest of jndgn^xt is 
reqiiiaite to dlatetrmine the thing* to do in eaic^ ease. Knowing 
first what will be the probable effeot of pruning under the girea 
oiroamstanoee, it r^nains to deeid^ whether that ie£Fect isdesira- 
>le. Should a tree appear to be too full of twigisi so that nmnj 
of th^n are mak&igt a [mny grot^h, though pruning is the reme- 
dy indicated, it ia not jdway^ tt> he applied. Wotj if the trees 
occupy an exposed, windy^ draughty aituation, it had better be 
left with its crowded top, than have a.part cut, away, atid hare 
Umi winds let in ; but if any pact is to be removed horn a orovded 
top, it should be taken from the ouiaicb by judicious thmning. 
Why from the outside F Beoaiss^ fruitage should be ettoouraged 
aatiiear the body of the tree as' possible^ on the general priiveiple 
that the carrying bosinesa between rodt and 'frail and root a»d 
leitf, may be on as sbcnrt a line aa pbsaible. (An actual saving to 
the vital forces of the tree must result from economy in carriage, 
and the force thvasaiiied i&estpended in fruitage or better growth. 
One other department ol pruning remains to be noticed, the 
fxruning necessary in* eases of taree atarvaAioq, wfaii^h cn^es are un^ 
fortunately, revy much moire eotnmon tfaan those of overfeeding, 
albided to a few pdgbsbaok. - IjoI thetravflev apeed'iik whatever 
direction he will, and he can, if observant, see plenty of cases 
If here puny, unhealthy growth, and early deday, teH their story 
of bad tree masters. ' . 

The soil may be but poorly siipplied widisiMDe on&ormore of 
its plant food eonstituentS) or its ^ plant food though ^kni^ may 
not be in an at^ailable form, aad the tree soon erzliausts home 
supplies; and is 0€mi|)elled to'pbst away os ai a grda/t loss of 
feroe-for more food. Ceiteal evepk, or'tikergrtescb iday be robbing 
the SM^rfaoa soil of the plant Ibcd/whdch^ if not arrdited and: tssed 
up by ibtaky would go lo^wer to t&e tree roota^ 'lauM of oiiltttre^ 
with lack of multfhy tnay iniuiNioe tli6<iiUNiUBi6lLlf aad jolmnieal 
dbaraoler of "tiie soil ^bat it is n<>tienougih.iiapiaUbof aUsfffbtng 
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and holding oxygen, ammonia, carbonio aoid gae, or water, and 
its idleness is culminatiBg iik barrenness. 

"Bnt wbicbeter be tbe cause, wbeneTer the fact becomes patent 
that the tree lacks food, it not only is necessary to supply tbe 
food, but it is further necessary to resort to pruning as a stim- 
ulus to better growth, and to remoye growth now unhealthy. 
In all such cases the pruning should be done during the seascn 
of rest so that available stores in the trees can act to increase the 
yigor ci the buds remaining, and ae a rule no more cutting 
should take place than is necessary to remove diseased wood, 
and to remove the excess of buds always found on starved trees, 
and always rather '* trim down '* than ** trim up.'' 

To attempt fully to canvass the subject of pruning, both as to 
principles involved, and as to the best practice, would be to write 
a big book. Such a work is beyond the limits of an essay, and 
beyond the time and talents of the writer, hence many of the 
most interesting and profitable phases of tree surgery must pass 
unnoticed here, and I will release your attention when I shall 
have mentioned one method of special pruning which may seem 
in some sense to cccfliot with principles enunciated near the be- 
ginning Oi this p^er. I refer to the **bud pruning'' of the 
raspberry (which, by the way, Dr. Hull says is not bud pruning 
at all.) Any course of treatment whieh will cause a greater de- 
position of prepared plant food in a young raspberry cane will add 
to the next year's fruitage, and as a certain system of stopping 
early growth oauaes a great thidkening of wood nea^ the ground, as 
might be expected, more and better fruit is the result. Although 
this pruning, what there is of it, is performed during growth, it 
does no harm to the plant because the only part removed is the 
soft-growing tip, and growth is thereby merely diverted to other 
pointSi and not checked as it would be by extensive defoliation. 
The object is increased fruit of better quality. The method is to 
remove the growing tip of each young collar shoot when it is 
eight inches high, then when laterals have grown out one foot 
long remove their tips and the work is done for that season. It 
is all. done before June 15th. l%e usual shortening in the' spring 
following^ and the breaking out of old dead wood, leaves a close 
strong biish which needs no trellis, and will give the most lus- 
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cious berries the variety is capable of. I repleat these directions 
because it often takes repetition to bring a good thing to public 
notice. 

The reading of this paper was listened to attentively, after 
which, the , 

REPORT OP COMMITTEB ON FRUIT 

.Was presented. 

The committee on Fruits beg leave to report that they have examined all 
that were on the tables, and found the following: 

A. G. TuTTLE, Baraboo, exhibits Fameuse in good condition; and Wal- 
bridge, but the last has been injured bj keeping too warm. 

H. H. Greenman, Whitewater, has Danver Sweet, Bethlemite, Lady 
Washington and Ben Davis, ».ll in fine condition. 

Dr. Charles Andrews, Marengo, 111., exhibits Siberian apples, (Maren- . 
go), past its season, but the same fruit canned, is now very good. 

H. M. Thompson, Milwaukee, has several varieties of apples, named, and 
three varieties seedlings. 

E. W. Daniels, Auroraville, exhibits several varieties for name. 

E. Wilcox, Trempealeau, has a fine collection of apples, among them, 
the Phoenix, with which the committee is not acquainted. 

(I saw the Phoenix growing in nursery and orchard in the grounds of Mr. 
Wilcox, the last fall, and found it very promising, and think it well worthy 
of trial in the northwest. Tree was thrifty and wood well ripened. — 
Editor.) 

B. F. Felch, Stevens Point, exhibits 20 varieties of Crab apples, canned, 
very fine in appearance, of large size. Your committee was not allowed to 
taste. 

G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, exhibits twelve named varieties of apples, and 
prominent among them is the " Pewaukee," in good condition. 

(The interest attached to the Pewaukee, induces nie to insert a cut, the 
drawing of which was taken from a specimen below the medium size. The ' 
tree resembles the Duchess of Oldenburg very closely in growth, and the 
fruit will, I think, prove an acquisition to our list of winter varieties. — 
Editor.) 

C. Waters, Springville, Vernon county, exhibits several varieties of 
apples for name. 

The Milton Farmers' Club exhibit twelve varietes of named apples, and 
the Janesville grape, bunches perfect but fruit somewhat shriveled. 

M. Bartholomew, Lodi, has a good collection of apples, and among 
them the Spltzenburg. ' 

K— HOR. 
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6bo. Robbing, MazosAanie, exhibits nine varieties o€ apples in good con- 
dition. 

G. W. Putnam, Ash Grove, exhibits seven varieties of apples, all named 
and in good condition. 

0. H. GREENMAN, 
A. G. TUTTLE, 
L. WOODARD., 




Fig. X^.^-Pewaukee. 

Fruit mr dium to large ; round, obovate, waved, cavity small ; basin shal- 
low and slightly plaited ; calyx rather large ; stem variable in length, with 
*a fleshy substance on outside, sometimes so large as to turn it clear to one 
side, from one-half to one inch long ; skin dull red on a bright yellow 
ground, with whitish dots all over; flesh yellowish white, with a rich, mild, 
sub- acid flavor ; January to June. Tree an upright centre ; branches at 
almost right angles ; wood very hard ; shoots dark, smooth with very white 
specks. 

EBPORT OF COMMITTBB ON REVISION OP PREMIim LIST. 



* Your committee, appointed to revise the premium list, beg leave to re- 
port that they have made but few alterations from last year, as it was found 
to have given general satisfaction. 

In order that it may be a little broader, and to accommodate a portieir of 
exhibitors, for reasons whom was before no place, we reoomm^id another 
class, as Non-commercial; Professional cultivators, intending to reach that 
class of florists who are professionals in their calling, yet who do not cany 
^on the business for its commercial value. We would also recommend that 
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a sweepstake premium be offered for the best exhibition of fruits, competi- 
tion to be opened to all exhibitors, from whatever class. All of which is re- 
spectfully submitted. 

W. FINLAYSON, 

G. P. PEFFER, 
• H.H.McAFEE. 

The report of the committee was accepted. 

(Its recommendations have been adopted. The publishing of the pre- 
mium list is omitted at this time, but it will be found in the pamphlet of 
premiums of the State Agricultural Society for 1872. For copies, address 
the Secretary.— Ebitob.) 

A paper was read on 
INSECTS MOST NOXIOUS TO FRUIT-GROWERS, 

BY D. B. WIEB, LACON, ILLINOIS. 

I am not your State Entomologist, neither am I your State 
Horticulturist, neither do I pretend to be a learned entomologist, 
but do* pretend to be a practical fruit grower. 

No one can expect to be successful in any avocation in life 
until he has at least mastered the rudiments of his trade, or call- 
ing ; till he has learned the use of his tools, and the work to be 
performed with them. ^ Intending to follow fruit-growing as my 
business, I have made it a part of my duty to study the habits of 
all the insects that are noxious to fruit or fruit trees. In these 
studies I have troubled myself but little with the technicalitiefi 
of books, long Latin and Greek names, but have gone to nature's 
own great bock for my lessons, there, met our puny, though not 
to be despised enemies ; learned their habits, their vulnerable 
points, how and when to make the most seccessful attacks against 
them. I have not dispised the instructions and attainments of 
others working in the same field; but knowing that we are all 
liable to make mistakes, it has been my rule to take nothing for 
granted, but to prove all things for myself. 

You need not expect that I shall give you knowledge so po« ^ 
tent that yo)i may sit in the house in your easy chair, and see all 
insect depic^dators driven from your orchards and gardens, as if 
by magic spell. No, there is no royal or lazy man's road to ex* 
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emption from the depredations of noxious insects. Keeping clear 
of them means work; constant care arid vigilance, forethought 
and persistence. And often when we have done our very best, 
the result is far from satisfactory. With some of our insect ene- 
mies, without whole neighborhoods join in the work as one man, 
and work persistently and collectively, but little can be done ; 
one orchard uncared for in a neighborhood, Mill produce enough 
noxious insects to seed down the whole country round. All of 
the insects I shall treal of to-night are not local in their habits, 
but can fly reftdily from orchard to orchard, seeking the proper 
place in which to deposit their eggs, for it is the young larvae, 
or grubs, that do the damage, not the full grown, matured inpegts 
themselves. 

I shall be forced to use some technical words and names in 
treating of these insects, but will try and explain them fully as 
we proceed. SuflSce it to say here that a larvae is the young of any- 
thing that goes through a transformation before reaching a ma- 
ture state, thus a caterpillar is a larvae, so are grubs, maggots, 
young wingless grass-hoppers. Most insects are first an Ggg^ 
then a larvae, next a pupal or chrysalid and then the perfect or 
matured insect, technically called the imago. We will first con- 
sider 

THE ROUND HEADED APPLE TREK BORER. 

{Saperda bivittata.) 

The apple tree borer, or two striped Saperda is the most de- 
structive enemy the apple tree orchardist has to contend with, in 
the West, and perhaps throughout the Union. 

As an instance of its ravages, I would refer to my orchard of^ 
10,000 apple trees. It is my opinion that if this orchard had 
been left entirely without care from the first day of last July, for 
three years, that at the end of that time, not more than one-half of 
the trees would be alive, and not more than one in fifty but would 
be more or less injured from the ravages of this beetle, and I have 
no doubt the same would be true of almost any orchard situated 
on light soil. 

An insect so destructive as this cannot be too well known by the 
people, nor its habits too well understood. Having closely stud- 
ied it through all its transformation, I shall try and give its cor- 
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reel natural history; and the best known means for preventing 
its attacks, and for its destruction. (See fig. 14.) Fig 1 is the 
beetle or imago of the borer. The two striped Saperda {Saperda 
bivitkUa) is one of our prettiest beetles, and has such peculiar 
form and markings, as to be readily recognized, after being once 
seen. All the beetles having the same general form of this, are 
destructive borers; that is their larvae (young) are, but this 
alone of the genus preys on the apple tree. I give Harris's de- 
scription of the beetle : " The brown and white striped Saperda 
has the upper side of its body marked with two longitudinal 
white stripes between three of a light brown color, while the face? 
the antennae, the under side of the body and the legs are white. 
The beetle varies in length from a little more than one-half to 
three quarters of an inch." The beetles in this locality average 
a little larger than this; and as my observations differ quite es- 
sentially in some points, from all who have written of this bee- 
tle, I will give them : 

Tbe beetle comes forth here fiom the tree from the middle of 
May until the middle of July, some specimens being retarded in 
their development by cool spring and summer weather until the 
latter date; but in average seasons the majority of them make 
their appearance between May 20th and July 20th. The beetles, 
according to most authors, feed on the leaves of the apple 
and quince; also on the leaves of mountain ash, the thorns, 
native ciabs, shad bush, and other indigenous trees and shrubs 
of the pomeae or pear family which was its food before the intro- 
duction of the apple and quince. If they so feed it has escaped 
my observation, yet I have no reason to doubt that they do. 
The beetles seldom fly except by night, remaining hidden 
through the day among the leaves, though I have taken the 
male in the middle of the forenoon on the wing. They are good 
flyers, having ample wings. 

In from ten days to two weeks after reaching maturity the 
beetles copulate, and soon thereafer the female commences to lay 
her eggs mostly by night on the stem of the tree near the 
ground, usually from one to ten inches from the ground, de- 
positing one in a place, and one to a tree, if it is small, but if 
large, three or four. If the beetles are numerous, different 
females will often lay their eggs on the same tree at different 
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periods, sometimes as long as two months or more apart. I 
have found as many as twenty-seven young borerb of eight 
different sizes in one tree in September, a fact that has probably 
given rise to much of the confusion concerning this insect. How 
many eggs this beetle lays, I have not been able to determine, 
probab^ about one hundred. The eggs sooii hatch out little, 
fleshy, dirty, whitish yellow, cylindrical grubs or larvse, with a 
small, dark chestnut brown head, the body having thirteen rings 
or segments, the one next the head being large, the next two 
narrow, the rest large, with two warts, each on both the upper 
and under side, covered with very short sharp stiff bristles ; the 
thirteenth segment is short and cylindrical. The grubs have no 
feet, the warts, with their hair, and contraction and expansion of 
the segments are their only means of locomotion, therefore when 
out of their burrows they are entirely helpless. 

As soon as hatched, the young grubs begin to gnaw their way 
into the bark of the tree which they readily do, by means of their 
strong, sharp jaws. They do not usually penetrate directly 
through, but reach the liber cr inner bark half an inch distant 
from the point of entrance. In their passage through the bark 
they shove their excrement and refuse out through the opening 
cf their burrow, and being of a glutinous nature it collects around 
its mouth in a mass as large as half a bean (Fig. 14, letter e, 
Fig. 6), or in the shape of a tear, (Fig. 14, letter f. Fig. 5). 
These excretions are usually an orange color, and are at once 
recognized by the experienced eye. 

The great majority of young larvae reach the liber (inner bark) 
about September first, 'and have generally all reached it by 
October first. The first half of October is the best time to search 
for and destroy them. Until that time they have done but little 
if any damage, and their location is readily detected by their 
excretions on the trunk of the tree. They are readily found and 
dispatched by shading off the outer bark with a sharp knife. My 
plan of operation has been to go over my orchards each July or 
August and, with a sharp hoe, clean any weeds, grass or other 
litter and a little soil from around the trunks of each tree, and 
then in October search carefully and kill the borers. 

We have often seen it stated that some particular varieties of 
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apple were not injured by tbe borer. The observing searcher 
aftei^ the joung borers, late in the fall will hardly fail to see the 
reason why. In all thrifty, 
late growing varieties, as 
soon as the young borer 
penetrates the young bark, 
its burrow is filled with 
sap and it is drowned. 
This IS the reason why 
trees on high dry, poor 
soil sviffer more than those 
on rich, deep soil, and why 
the borers will never be so 
destructive on the prairies, 
as in the poorer soils of 
the timber. This also ex- 
plains why trees in grass 
are injured more than 
those kept vigorous by 
cultivation. But it mat- 
ters not how vigorous the 
tree, if the young borer is ' Tij,2 

early enough in the season jrig. 14. 

to secure a lodgment in the alburnum before the last downward 
flow of watery sap, which happens just before the fall of the leaf, 
he is safe. On reaching the alburnum, or the new layer of sap- 
wood, the young larvae, usually works its way downward, striving 
to penetrate into the trunk of the tree lower than the surface of 
the ground, where it safely passes the winter. I give in (Fig. 14) 
Fig. 4, the size and shape of two average larvae, taken on the 
twentieth of September, when they had secured a lodgment in 
the alburnum, and also are shown the lengths of different speci- 
mens taken on the same day. The second season the larvae en- 
larges the burrow mostly vertically, or up and down the stem of 
the tree, and during the summer, feeds generally by night in the 
upper part of ii, and in the heat of the day in the lower part or 
just under the surface of the soil. By fall its burrow will be 
from three to six inches hmg. During the summer the refuse is 
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shoved out through the holes in the bark in pellets shaped like 
grains of oats, though larger. These we almost invariably find 
in pairs lying parallel, with their points toward the tree as at g^ 
(Fig. 14) Fig. 5. This point troubled my friend, the lamented 
Dr. Walsh, exceedingly. I paid considerable attention to the 
investigation of this subject the last season, and found that the 
reason was, the larvae has two adjacent holes as at A, (Fig. 14) 
Fig. 5, from which the pellets were thrown. Any of the larvae 
that were passed the fall before, can be readily found by these 
pellets when going over the orchard in October, at which time 
they will have reached the size and form shown at (Fig. 14) Fig. 
3, which is an average specimen in thickness and length. Spe- 
cimens vary considerably at this age, the extremes are shown at 
J. If we examine our larvae at the opening of the second spring 
of its life, we shall find it reduced in length nearly one-half by 
contraction of the rings of its body from want of food during 
winter. But it eats voraciously, and by fall assumes the size and 
shape shown in (Fig. 14) Fig. 2., At this age they are all very 
nearly of a size. During this, their last summer and fall they do 
their principal damage by widening their burrows on every side, 
destroying the alburnum deposited the year before, and often the 
layer under it. If there is one in a tree, at this age, and the tree 
is not more than one inch and a half in diameter, the borer usu- 
ally kills it by girdling it entirely around, except about one- 
fourth of an inch on one side. One borer in a large tree does 
not materially injure it, but generally in such trees there are from 
two to five, if there are any, and they girdle all around to within 
one-fourth inch of each other's burrows, and thus kill the tree. 
These larvae do not eat the woody fiber of the tree; they tear it 
down with their sharp, horny, outside pair of jaws, and then se- 
lect out their proper food with their inner pairs of jointed, fleshy 
jaws which are armed with sharp long hooks or teeth. The 
refuse, coarse woody fiber, is thrown out. The excrement of the 
grub is not thrown out but packed firmly away in some unused 
portion of the burrow. 

The larvae during the last fall of its life eats voraciously until 
cold weather. It then houses itself carefully away until spring. 
As soon as the weather becomes mild, it begins to out a cylindri- 
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cal burrow from tliree to six inches long, usually up the trunk of 
the tree, but sojaetimes directly through it, ending it just un- 
der the outside bark, leaving the bark about the thickness of 
writing paper. It then draws back about an inch, places some 
coarse chips before and behind it, and passes into the pupae state. 

la the pupsB state the Saperda is inactive. While in this state 
it is often attacked and destroyed by its, (so far as I have observed) 
only natural enemy, one of the smaller woodpeckers. But as this 
bird only destroys them after all their mischief is done, it results in 
no great benefit. Alter remaining in the pupse state from two to 
six weeks, it changes into the imago or perfect beetle state. The 
beetle being armed with sharp, strong jaws, it cuts its way 
through the thin layer of bark, and emerges, copulates and lays 
the eggs for another generation of its destructive progeny. 

While giving its history I have given my mode of disposing 
of the larvse, to wit : cleaning away from the trees in mid-summer j 
searching for and cutting them. out with a strong, ^harp knife in 
October. I have not heretofore used any means to prevent the 
parent beetle from depositing her eggs on the tree, fearing that 
all such remedies for preventing, would only be partial. But I 
have been so repeatedly assured by the late Dr. Walsh, that if 
the trees were thoroughly coated with a solution made of com- 
mon bar soap, melted down with water enough to make a thick 
paint, the middle of May, it would entirely prevent the Saperda 
from laying her eggs, and that if she did, the alkali of the soap 
would destroy them, I have no doubt of this being a fact. It 
would be full as much labor as my old plan, but the soap would 
be of very great benefit to the tree. Perhaps Oresylic soap would 
be better.* 

In the timber lands of the west, eternal vigilance is the price 
of apple trees at the presexrt time, for no matter how thoroughly 
you destroy all the larvae in your orchard, the thousands of crab 
and thorn bushes around it will breed beetles enough to thor- 
oughly stock it each year. A tree found almost entirely girdled 
by borers can generally be.saved if the borers are taken out and 
the tree banked up six inches above the highest point of injury, 
' with soil, before the middle of July. Such a tree will be readily 

^Later ezpetiments go to proye that all soap and other washes areanreliable, not to be 
depended upon at all, yiet alkaline washes are always of value to the trees. 
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noticed, by ihe yellow color of its foliage in June and July. A 
portion of the top should be removed early the next spring. 

I have found that in some cold wet seasons that the Saperda is 
so retarded in her transformations that she is sometimes unable 
to lay her eggs in time for the larvse to hatch and become mature 
enough to pass the winter in safety. The larvse feeds amongst 
and tears down the sap-wood of the tr^, which, as is well 
known, is the most vital part of the tree. Therefore, a thrifty, 
low-headed tree, which always has a greater thickness of sap 
wood than a high-headed one, is not injured so badlv as a high- 
headed one, and the principal reason that high-headed trees hav^ 
more borers in them, is because, from natural reasons, they can- 
not be so thrifty as low-headed ones, and the borers therefore are 
not drowned out. Let me warn those, in conclusion, who have 
not exanfined their trees for this pest, to do so this spring, about 
the time the trees are in bloom, carefully, and destroy them. Do 
not wait until fall, for by that time you may lose valuable trees. 
But be sure to look over your trees each October. I look over 
mine twice each fail as the only means of safety. I know of 
whole neighborhoods on the prairies where the farmers are en- 
tirely discouraged from planting apple trees by this pest alone; 
their trees perish, and they know not the cause. You can read* 
ily perceive th-^t an orchard or a neighborhood of orchards given 
up to this insect unmolested, would soon be destroyed, breeding, 
as they do,, like all other noxious insects, very fast. As I have 
said before, I kn&w of but one uatural enemy to it, the Downey 
or Hairy Woodpecker, Picus Villosus, but unfortunately for the 
lazy fruit-grower, this valuable and pretty bird is not plentiful 
enough to keep the borer in subjection. I slandered it when I 
said it only attacked the borer in the pupae state. Last fall I saw 
this little bird take nine out of ten different-sized larvae from one 
tree, and it woidd have taken the tenth had I not approached too 
closely in the interest of science, and frightened it away. I 
was trying to see the difference between it and the sap-sucker. 
Pacus Varius formerly, but now called Sphiapicus by modem 
naturalists, which villainous bird looks so much like our friend 
hairy woodpecker, that it is not safe to shoot for fear we mmndsr 
our friend. He is a mask bird, a sheep in wolfs clothing, a 
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pirate, sailing under false colors; does not eat grub or insects/but 
like the apple-tree borer., feeds upon the most vital parts of the 
tree, the liber or inner bark, the youngest layer or cambium layer 
of the sap wood, in many instances, girdling the trees, and in 
others, seriously weakening them by its contiguous rows of en- 
circling peckings. Save the hairy wooc^ecker and all other 
woodpeckers, they are our pleasing and useful friends. But do 
not spare the villainous hypocrite, the sap sucker. He may be 
known from the true woodpecker by having his breast covered, 
also the belly with light, dirty yellow, with a bright, r«d spot on 
the top of the head, and also one in the male on the throat, tail 
black, with th€ two central feathers white on the inner vanes, 
while the hairy woodpecker has the breast and belly white, with 
red on the head of the male only, and the outer tail feathers 
white. 

The round headed applee tree borer belongs to tie order of 
Coleoptera, genus Cerambicidae, and it takes its larvae nearly 
three years to come to maturity. It feeds only on the apple and 
quince among our cultivated fruits, never disturbing the closely- 
alliied pear. 

THE FLAT HEADED APPLE TREE BOBER 

{Ghry^ohofhm Femorata.) 

Belongs to the same order, Coleoptera, ' 
or beetles, genus Bupestridae, species 
technically CTirysobothau femorata. Like 
the former, its larvae is only noxious ; 
but unlike the Saperda,it remains in the Fig.l^.BeeUe.Fig.W.Larvoi. 
tree only one season, or about nine months. This is one of the 
feiw of what may be called the omnivorous feeding beetles, at- 
tacking many different species of trees, of orders highly distinct. 
Thus it attacks the apple, the soft maple, the wild and cultivated 
cherries, and perhaps many other trees. The Buprestidae are all 
wood borers, but none of them trouble our fruit trees but this. 
The flat headed apple tree borer may be readily distinguished 
from the round headed by its immensely large and flattened head, 
as we term it, but really the first segment of its body. This 
beetle may be known from others of the same family by the 
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thicdened thorns on the main joint of its fore legs. This beetle, 
I believe, never lays her eggs on a tree that has its bark perfect 
and unbroken, that is if the bark or outer cuticle is smooth and 
unbroken; Bhe cannot make a niche for her eggs, but she will 
seek the slightest damaged spot in which to insinuate them, 
therefore, any tree injured by sun scald, pruning, or even scarred 
with the «^hiffletree, is at once hunted up, and the eggs for her 
hungry and destructive brood deposited. Top grafting often 
gives her a chance. When once the eggs are laid, they soon 
hatch, and the flat headed progeny soon do great damage by 
drilling out their flattened, oval burrows in the sap wood, or be- 
tween it and the bark. The May or June following, after the 
egg was deposited, the larvae has matured and become a beetle, 
ready to deposit another batch of eggs. A safe protection 
against these flat heads is to cover the southwest side of the 
trees leaning to the northeast — ^as nearly all of our high headed 
trees do — ^and therefore liable to sun scald — with the soap paint 
before spoken of; and also all wounds and abrasions on any part 
of the tree, about the first of June each year. Soft maples, when 
transplanted, should always be carefully soaped the first and sec- 
ond year; also high headed cherry trees, on the morello stock. 
It is thought by some that this borer sometimes attacks healthy, 
perfect trees, which I very much doubt. This insect likes the 
sunshine, and is seldom found except on the south side of the 
tree, and seldom makes an attack near the ground, but generally 
in the trunk and branches. This borer should be hunted for in 
July and August, and destroyed. A place in a tree attacked by 
them generally proves fatal if not attended to. as one brood 
leaves a nucleus lor the eggs of another, so the tree is soon des- 
troyed. This insect is not near so troublesome as the other, and 
with care as above when transplanting, we need not greatly 
fear it 

THE LABV^ OF THB APPLE MAGGOT SXY 

Of which I have seen but few in the west as yet, and none for a 
certainty, if it should become so plenty here as it is in some 
of the Eastern States, will become a still greater pest than 
even the Codling moth, for the reason that I can see no 
means of fighting it. It is the larvae of a quite small two-winged 
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fly which deposits her eggs on the surface of the apple ; the eggs 
hatch out proper cylitidrical, pyramidical maggots, broad at the 
nether end, and tapering to a point at'lihe head. These burrow 
all through the pulp of the apple, leaving it a whited sepulchre, fair 
without, but full of rottenness within. This is another gentleman 
from the old country. Well may we ask, what next? and how many 
more such presents are we to recieve from our Eastern friends ? 
We may think we are now badly enough off, but what toill we do 
if the heathen Chinee brings along with his chop-sticks and tail 
as many more, and worse, from his celestial home. 

THE PLUM CURCULIO, 

Commonly called the " Little I'urk," belongs to the same qrder 
as the two borers described, name- 
ly : Coleoptera; genus, Curcuhoni' 
dae ; species, Conotrachelus nenu- 
phar, Thio drawing was not intend- 
ed to represent the cow that jumped 
over the moon, but a pretty cor- 
rect outline of the "Little Turk" (c 
fig. 17) to whose ravages we owe 
all our failures, when trying to fruit ^ c ' ^ " 

the plum tree in the West. In fabt Fig, 17,— Plum Curmlio, 
it is fast taking possession of nearly all our fruits. It has pretty 
nearly captured all the late cherries in my neighborhood. Even 
the Early Richmond has not escaped the last two years. Its 
eggs are laid on and the larvae feeds upon and comes to maturity 
in some of our early apples. It destroys our peaches, nectarines 
and apricots, and not only does the beetle lay the eggs for her 
noxious brood in these fruits, but the mature insects feed upon 
them also, cutting numerous holes into them, which not* only 
mars the beauty of the fruit, but these wounds often become the 
residence or breeding place, or rather propagating place for de- 
structive fungoid growths that utterly destroy the fruit. I have 
had fears that if this insect kept on increasing as it has for the 
last ten years, that it would eventally render all our fruits worth- 
less. But, Presto ! This last season I could not find, except in 
cherries (which they seldom come to perfection in), a single liv- 
ing larvae. Nectarines that had not perfected a fruit for twenty 
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to twenty-five years, this season gave a large crop of fruit without 
a worm. Not but what eggs had been laid in them — they all had 
from ten to twenty-five carculio marks — but for some reason the 
larvse failed to develop ; and our crop of wild plums was abund- 
ant and without worms. The reasons for this I cannot give. It 
may have been the intense heat, the dryneFs of the air, or some 
parasitic or cannibal insect may have destroyed the eggs or 
young gtubs as sooa as hatched. Or whether this exemption is 
only temporary or not, I cannot say. But J will say this, that I have 
been prophesying for a number of years, that the plum 
curculio would have its day, and then disappear to such an ex- 
tent as not to be noxiouc. My reasons for this are : First, That 
God never designed in the economy of nature, that this little 
hnnchbackod pest should deprive man of the comfort of enjoying 
the ddlicious and healthful fruits which it destroys. Second, This 
thing has jumped out of nature's balances. What I mean by 
this is, that it has almoBt entirely escaped its natural enemies, 
that a divine providence has given ijs to keep noxious insects in 
cheek,- in the shape of other insects, cannibal and parasitic. 
Some are so cruel as to saf thai birds eat the curculio. I would 
as soon accuse a cmw of •wmllowiag a eoftl-aeattle, as one of our 
warblers of swallowing such a looking thing as a curculio. 

The plum Curculio commences to lay her eggs in the plum (Fig. 
17) when it is about the size of a pea, and from that on until the 
first or perhaps until the middle of July. The operation of laying 
the egg is thus clearly described by Rilst: " Having taken a 
strong hold on the fruit, she snakes a minute cut with the jaws 
that are at the end of her snout (these jaws, under the micro- 
scope look and operate like the stiff short blades of button-hole 
scissors) just through the skin of the fruit, and then runs her snout 
under the skin to the depth of one-sixteenth of an inch, and 
moves it back and forth until the cavity is large enough to re- 
ceive the egg it is to retain. She then reverses her position and 
drops an egg into the mouth of the cut, then turning around 
again^she pushes the egg by means of her snout to the end of the 
passage and then cuts this crescent shaped cut in front of the 
hole so as to undermine the egg and leave it in a sort of flap, 
her object*being apparently to deaden the ilap bo ws to .prevent 
the growing fruit from crushing the eggy the whole operation 
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requiring about 5 minutes fpr each egg ; each female lays from 50 
to 100 eggs. The egg hatches and the young larvae burrows its 
way to the hep or stone of the fruit, it soon comes to maturity 
and the plum falls to the ground with the grub in it, from which 
it escapes during the night, burrows into the ground where it 
forms a pupae case by compres^mg the soil around it and changes 
to a pupae which soon changes to a beetle again. ' There has been 
a great deal of disputation among the " bug men " whether there 
are two broods of this insect in a season or only one. I think the 
one brood advocates have the best theories. The finding of perfect 
insects and young larvae the first of July is the best argument for 
the two -brooded theory, but this is easily and satisfactorily ex- 
plained by some females being retarded in their development and 
not laying their eggs until late in the season. It has been proven, 
Gonclusi^ely I think, that the early maturing individuals do nQ% 
lay eggs the same season but live through the fall, feeding on the 
fruit, and hybernate in some safe place during winter, and that 
many of the later developng ones pass the winter both in the 
larvae and pupae state in the ground." 

I will now give the only sure means of safety from this pest; 
I say, onli/y and mean it. The thousands of humbugs and nos- 
trums to stench and drive it away are only snares for the credu- 
lous, not one of them are of the lesLet benefit, all have been care- 
fully tried and found wanting. Eveil the great discovery of 
catching them under chips placed under the tree, is as silly as la- 
borious. We would eventually catch them anyway with the cur- 
culio catcher before they had done any harm, and why bother? It 
would be as if one of you had a load, just a load of grain to haul 
to town, and you should each day take a little to market in your 
pocket, and eventually haul the balance with your team, when 
you could just as well have done the whole job at once. 

The chair appointed, 

COMMITTEB ON NOMENCLATURE, 

J. 0. Plumb, A. G. Tuttlb and W. Finlatson. 

POSTAGE for TRANSACnOire. 

O. S. WnxEY offered the following resolution which was 
adopted: 
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Besolved, That members of this society, desiring to obtain the published 
volume of transactions by mail, be requested and required to remit to the 
secretary twenty cents, to pay postage on the volume — this in addition to 
the sum of one dollar, membership fee. 

THE birds; 

Mr. McAfee finds a great deal of trouble with the birds. 

Mr. N. F. Lund has seen thousands of blackbirds on his little 
lot, but a single shot will drive them all away. A much worse 
enemy than the blackbird is the robin. This he considers a 
miserable little thief, glutton and the meanest of all birds. The 
poetry of birds, their beautiful songs, morning warblings, etc., is 
about all gone, and he begins to think that some of them will have 
to be killed. Can't rAise any peas, nor half a crop of straw- 
berries. Bluejays, blackbirds and robins take the lion's share. 
Neighbors are fierved pretty much the same way. Don't like to 
shoot, but something must be done. Can only get grapes by 
covering with netting. A shot or two drives them to the Uni- 
versity farm, but they wont stay there^ 

Mr. MiNiER can't live without birds. In March, April and 
May they live almost entirely on insects, grubs, etc. Knows the 
birds may and often are very hurtful and terrible scoundrels. 
Still he does not know how to do without them. Some kinds 
may be killed, but great caution should be used in proper dis- 
crimination. What we call our game birds, are our friends. 
Protect our cherries by putting up bluebird boxes — ^they are 
the enemy of the robins, and thus we may encourage and em- 
bolden our friends. Great caution should be observed in this 
matter of birds. It's a nice thing to talk about killing them all 
off, but the birds can get along without us much better than we 
can without them. 

A paper was now read on 

GRAPE CULTURE. 

BT C. H. OBSBNMAN, MILTOK. 

Mr. President and GerUlemen: — ^In consenting to bring my . 
mite to the storehouse of horticulture, at this time, I do not in- 
tend to occupy your time in the discussion of the best manner of 
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propagating, planting or training the vines. But to enquire : 
are we making permanent progress in this department of horti- 
culture? 

In the early history of grape culture in this country, we find 
the European varieties {viti^ vinifera) were generally planted to 
the e2Cclusion of all others, with long and continued efforts to 
adapt them to extended cultivation. All of these vineyards how- 
ever, prove unsuccessful. With the introduction of the Catawba 
and Isabella, a new impulse was given to the cultivation of the 
vine, and he who had the requisite number of animal carcasses, 
or their equivalent in other fertilizers, could plant these with the 
expectations of ultimate success. 

Soon the Concord and Hartford Prolific put in an appearance, 
and Yankee enterprise settled the' fact that grapes could be 
grown, without trenching three feet deep, or burying a dead ox 
at every vine — a departure truly, but one in the right direction. 

With the dissemination of the Delaware, high notions obtained 
as to quality, and the Concord and Hartford (as per Dr. Grant) 
were no longer to be tolerated, thus laying the foundation for the 
introduction of the lona and Israella, which cost the horticultur- 
ists of the United States a large sum of money to test and prove 
their worthlessness in nearly every part of the country. 

And upon the billows of this popular excitement came sailing 
in the great fleet of hybrids, which have been safely landed and 
all import duties paid. These have been extensively planted, 
both in vineyard and garden, throughout the land. Practical 
experience in adapting the vitis mnifera to general cultivation in 
this climate, has demonstrated that this thing cannot he done. 
These hybrids have been produced by fertilizing the native spe- 
cies with the pollen of the foreign grape, and in ft uit and foliage 
partake largely of the character of the European kinds. Allen's 
Hybrid is so much so, that after one or two years fruiting it mil- 
dews, and when fully established becomes entirely worthless. 
My experience with Rogers' Hybrids will not warrant me in con- 
demning them. Mr. Parker, of Ithaca, N. Y., says of them, 
^^ Salem, the boasted Salem, rots worst of all, while Fifteen and 
Four mildew and rot badly in unfavorable seasons." 

Li a recent number of the Western Farmer^ in answer to a 
L— Hob. 
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query of mine, friend Wibe says that they do mildew with him, 
as well as everywhere else, with the exception of the extreme 
northern grape limit. As to the louse theory, by which he ac- 
counts for the failure, time and careful observation will only attest 
its correctness. 

Dr. Spaulding, at the late Missouri Wine Growers' Meeting, 
said all the Rogers would probably prove to bo worthless, as no 
one of them retains its foliage, after bearing one or two crops. 

The testimony of others to this point has been already recorded, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the Croton, Senasqua and the 
host of hybrids and re-hybrids now coming forward will share no 
better fate. 

Hence I conclude that no grape th»t contains foreign blood in 
it will succeed to any extent, and that all attempts to improve 
our grapes in that direction will be attended with serious diffi- 
culties, while the improvement of our native vines by seedlings 
of the best varieties, will bring out a grape that will possess a 
strong and enduring constitution, combining both productiveness 
and good quality. 

I am reminded that faith and ^forkai should go together. True, 
I have planted many hundreds of these hybrids, and shall plant 
some more the coming spring, taking the precaution, however, 
to plant one of the tried and true between ^^ch one of them in 
the row, so that in case of their failure a native American will by 
extension soon fill their places. 

I am aware that many grape growers would not endorse these 
conclusions, but from my present standpoint, I can only see dis- 
aster and disappointment for all who plant the European grape 
in this climate, while an abundant reward awaits those who im- 
prove our native vines, and past experience justifies our expect- 
ations in this direction. 

Mr. F. S. Lawsencjs. — ^Had but just arrived, and regretted his 
inability to have been present during the meeting. Is giving 
the cultuxe of the grape considerable attention. The Rogers' Hy- 
brids are his favorites, or at least son^e of them — Nos. 3, 4, 9, 15 
and 33. Has a large number of other sorts in his grounds, but 
gives preference to the Rogers. They are excellent for packing 
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for winter use, keeping as well as apples. The Delaware still 
ranks among the best, and has not lost its former good name. 

Mr. WiBR thinks very favorably of the Ives ; it is early, and is 
desirable for wine. There are many sorts that have no galls on 
the leaf, but on the roots. Insects have something to do with this. 

The discussion partook of a rambling nature, and became 
mere conversational talk, and closed without any action tending 
to making a list for general cultivation. 

Next in order was*a paper on 

EVERGREENS— BEAUTY AND UTILITY. 

BY OEOBOE J. KELLOGO, JA1TE8VILLE. 

To me has been assigned the pleasure of writing about and 
sitting under the lea of evergreens with the thermometer at 21 ® 
below zero. Just stop and think how the wind feels after your 
fluttering garments when there are no evergreens on these broad 
prairies of the west. At sunrise for the week ending February 
3, 1872, the mean temperature was 14.67 below zero. It needs 
no better argument than this to prove their " beauty and utility." 

When shall we be able to induce farmers to plant even a sin- 
gle row four to six feet apart, around even ten acres of the home- 
stead, of Norway spruce? Let us try and present the cost of 
such a belt and the expense of tending for ten years : 

One thoasand Norway sprnce, one foot, once transplanted 9^ 00 

Planting the same in belt and surplus in rows, four feet apart as re- 
serve 5 00 

Cultivating and hoeing three times each year for ten years, $4 per 
year 40 00 

995 00 
Brother farmers, can't you spare a colt to put into this bill? 
In this estimate there are 350 more trees than are needed to*" 
enclose ten acres, four feet apart in the row. These may be 
planted in rows from which to replant in any vacancies which 
may occur. And with half the care you give k row of com there 
will not be one in ten that will die, leaving you 250 to beautify 
your grounda or sell your neighbors, at tw^ity*five cents each, 
when four feet high. This will more than pay the cost ^ the 
thousand trees. 
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But you say we can't buy so many. Then take two to the rod, 
325 trees, having 175 in reserve. You can buy 500 at thousand . 
rates, and plant them this coming spring. 

Now look at that belt ten years planted — ^ten feet high. Would 
you take a five dollar bill for either of those trees? I guess not. 

Six Iiundred and fifty trees at f5 each |3,250 

They cost nothing but your labor if you sold the surplus, and 
if you did not, then the whole cost you can make by turning off 
one of those three year old colts. 

But, " we do not expect to live ten years I" Suppose you do 
not, what are you here for? Some selfish purpose I Do not care 
to help adorn and beautify ! Live and die without making the 
world any better t Better die now and let ycur children improve 
the homestead. 

Now my brother farmers and horticulturists let us by precept 
and example press home these stubborn facts that any evergreen 
planted and cared for ten years, giving it a square rod of ground, 
will enhance the value of the land upon which it stands, $10 for 
each tree, and every evergreen planted in a belt as wind-break 
will enhance that farm $5 for each tree. 

We might make an estimate on white pme planted for timber, 
which in 26 years would produce #10 worth of lumber each tree. 
Set the trees eight feet apart each way, giving 681 per acre, 
which would only be $6,810 for one acre in 25 years. 

The subject is too much for me. I leave it for bigger heads. 
I hope these few facts, presented in this homely way, will lead a 
thousand men to plant a thousand evergreens each, and let this 
be stamped on every mrnd — each evergreen, for beauty, needs a 
square rod of ground without anything else to encumber. 

RURAL TASTE. 

BY HBKBY T. WILLIAMS, 
Bditor of Che Horticaltnriat and the Ladies Floral Cabinet. 

To encourage the growth of rural taste, we need only to begin 
in a pr€M^ical manner, for especially in rural studies, theories 
never accomplish any decided result. 

The subject of tasteful home adommenta, seems to me to be 
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the most invitiDg of all topics of the time, and if I do not mis- 
take the tendencies of horticultural interest and progress, at the 
present day, it will be the most prominent object for the future, 
in our plans for rural improvement. 

Fruit culture has its fevers, its balloon like ascensions in the 
scale of enthusiasm, and again its disastrous collapses. Bat the 
more quiet joys of the garden, the pleasure ground, the flower 
bed, the conservatory, and the window garden, are to be hence- 
forth of more permanent win^omeness. 

What more encouraging topic can there be than that of home 
improvements ? Indeed, I fear many do not estimate them aright, 
for the commercial value of a well decorated country hope, and 
its pleasant surroundings, are a far greater argument and incite- 
ment to keep the subject alive, than anything our pens or lips 
might enforce. 

Just imagine a long avenue in some of our inlr.nd towns, or 
in the suburbs of our large cities, upon which are scattered a 
double row of lately built houses. Some of them still stand 
there as naked as the day they were first erected. All are built 
after one pattern, one is just as good as .another, but somehow 
you discover, as you pass down the walk, that there is a very 
manifest difference in them after all. 

Right in the middle of the row you stop before a cottage, and 
see something to win your admiration. The ]oving housewife 
has induced her husband to purchase flower seeds, bulbs, stakes, 
arbors and trellises. The good woman, determined to have 
something of taste, better than her neighbors, has dug up the 
soil, laid down a nice sod, here and there has cut out a little 
figure, and planted some flowers ; perhaps she has indulged in 
the pleasure of flowering some choice gladiolus, or has trained 
to stake her finest fuchsias, roses and dahlias. She has planted 
close to the house, and right under the bow window, the roots 
of climbing vines, and now, in the hot sunimer, it is grow- 
ing rapidly upward, a more welcome relief to the otherwise 
plainness of the walks. Back of her home, she has erected an 
arbor, and grape vines are covering it with their leafy greenness. 

Evergreens have been brought there and planted in the little 
lawn, and a handsome shade-tree or two has found an appropri- 
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ate place, while here and there are other tasteful touches, show- 
ing the presence within of a fond and gentle lover of Njiture. 

Now as you stand there looking upon this picture, which is far 
more elaborate than we can paint, do you not feel as though the 
commercial value of such a residence was far above those sur- 
rounding. If you were purchasing a house, and the owner of 
this charming home asked $1,000 more for it than others close at 
hand, which o'riginally cost the same, you would not think it 
dear, and you would be tempted to pay it. 

So you will find everywhere, that a tastefully improved home 
not only brings a better price in the real estate market, but is 
also more quickly disposed of in a sale. 

Bless the ladies ! for to them we owe more than half the inter- 
est in elegant or tasteful home surroundings ; and I sincerely be- 
lieve at the present day, if we wish to extend the good work of 
rural taste, let us first talk to the ladies. Let them then, carry on 
the battle with the half yielding men and husbands, and let us 
adapt our rural and horticultural literature more appropriately 
and practically to the needs of beginners, and another in the de- 
velopment of the attractions of their rural homes. We need 
more sensible suggestions about home gardens, and less about 
" gardening for profit." We want to see more efforts made to 
tell OUT friends and neighbors how to care well for their acre or 
two, and be satisfied with that, than to be dazzled with the 
doubtful gloi-ies of " ten acres enough.*' We need more sweet 
and winning words how to plant and care for the flowers, the 
lilies of our flower gardens, rather than have our enthusiasm 
wrought up to the highest pitch by the ptospect of " 6,000 a 
year from my green house." We need more of the sensible edu- 
cation, v/hich will teach people to love the plants for themselves, 
rather than the profit they can be made to bring. Nothing is so 
fatal to the true interests of horticulture as the constant thought 
of profit. 

If disappointment comes, the heart is embittered, the oultiva- 
tor drops all interest and efforts, and we behold a solitary blank 
where there ought to have been a happy, genial enthusiasm* 

A single gladiolus, a new and choice variety — ^the Theyerbeer 
— which I sent to a lady friend in Delaware last spring, was 
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planted in a little flower bed close by the fence, near the front 
walk. It shot its long spike-like leaves upward to prodigious 
height, before Its stem of glorious bloom was disclosed. But 
oh, what a glorious sight ! It were vain to tell the rhapsodies of 
visitors, nor count the throng of witnesses who gathered daily, 
only just to look at the unparalleled sight; and for months that 
one flower has been the constant talk of the village. Need I tell 
you that it has given a furore to flower planting such as never 
was known before ; and florists' catalogues find their way thither 
by the dozen, to be closely scanned, where three years ago not 
one was known. But the interest stops not with flowers; grad- 
ually flowering shrubs flnd their way into such home gardens, 
then climbing vines, then comes the improvement of the garden, 
the desire for choicer fruits and garden vegetables, then ever- 
greens, then ornamental tiees, and when once obtained, there is 
sure to follow the thirst for knowledge, how to care for them. 
And so we see the field opening up for the encouragement of our 
rural literature. Rural books are wanted, and rural papers then 
find their pla^e. 

If you would have your horticultural societies popular, find 
something for all to do, the ladies, the youug, give premiums 
even to the boys and girls for their best flowers and specimens of 
gardening; infuse more social element into your gatherings. Few 
of our horticultural societies, for men exclusively, hold their in- 
terest unabated for more than three years ; but if you do intro- 
duce more of the sweet, social and domestic home instincts into 
their management, they will be found far more influential and ef- 
ficiicious. 

Flowers are to my mind the easiest, and I might say, the no- 
blest means of horticultural grace, and of all the signs of the 
times, nothing is to me so satisfactory as to watch the wide- 
spreading tastes for flower culture, for I know that where flowers 
have once found a home in any garden, the love of the owner 
will not rest, but will add year by year something more to help 
make home more beautiful. 

PINAL ADJOUBKMENT. 

This closed the regular business of the annual meeting. More 
than two days have been spent in continuous sessions of discus- 
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sions, reading of essays and business. The attendance has been 
unusually large thraughout the meeting, and it has seemed to be 
good to all to have been here, imparting and receiving knowl- 
edge. 

The President declared the annual meeting among the things 
of the past. *' Its records are before the people for weal or woe to 
the cause of horticultural advancement. Let us all hope that 
our lives are not spent in vain, trifled away, but for the year to 
come, store up knowledge for the benefit of the fraternity at our 
next annual meeting. Thanking you all for your attention and 
attendance, I adjourn the meeting'^ine die." 
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[Under this head, it is designed to arrange reports from individuals, local 
societies and correspondence of the secretary in a very condensed form. 
Here will be found more individual experience from various parts of the 
state relating to special sorts and adaptability to this state, than in any 
other portion of the volume. Also, some representative papers that have 
been read before the local horticultural societies in the state. By this means 
they become identified more direcUy with the interests of the parent socie- 
ty, and it is very desirable that they all become so interested as to report 
annually their officers, years' doings, number of members, receipts and dis- 
bursements — ^which will entitle the societies so reporting to fifty volumes of 
the Annual Transactions. — ^Editor.] 



RESIDENCE AND PLEASURE GROUNDS OF HON. 
ALEXANDER MITCHELL. 

BY H. W. ROSY, MHiWATTKBE. 

(Bm Froiitispi«e«.) 

If you want to see a beautiful and pleasant home, with beauti- 
ful and elegant surroundings and appointments, go with me 
either iii person or imagination and I will — ^with the owner's 
permission — pilot you through and about one of the finest and 
most complete residences and pleasure grounds in the west, those 
of Hon. Alexander Mitchell, of Milwaukee. 

The premises are located on Spring street, extending from 
Ninth to Tenth streets, east and west, and nearly the full length 
of the block north and south. Originally the grounds did not 
extend to Spring street, and the house was built fronting on 
Ninth street. But lately additional ground has been pur- 
chased, and the front of the grounds changed to Spring street, from 
which the grand carriage way now enters the premises, and 
sweeps away in a compound curve across the lawn and around 
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the front of the house to the bam and carriage house in the rear. 
We will enter the enclosure by the Ninth street front. As- 
cending the broad marble steps and passing through the neat 
iron gate, we stand at the foot of a broad, clean gravel walk, 
which leads.direotly to the front door of the house. On the right 
of this walk are a large Willow and a tall Black Spruce, whose 
boughs far-reaching and drooping, invite you to a rustic seat sit^ 
uated within their grateful shade. On the left of the walk are a 
splendid Larch, and a Weeping Ash, whose broad down-sweeping 
top, reminds one forcibly of a ponderous umbrella planted on 
the lawn, to screen the visitor from the melting ray^ of the sum- 
mer sun. The walk is skirted on either hand by large Century 
plants and other ornamental representatives of the tropics. On 
the l«ft of the walk, stretching away to Spring street, is a beau- 
tiful lawn, velvety, soft and clean almost as a parlor carpet, and 
interspersed here and there with groups and single specimens of 
evergreens in pleasing variety. 

The house, massive and grand, yet chaste and plain in its ap- 
pearance, is of the modern Italian style of architecture. In its 
general appearance it bespeaks at once the taste and good judg- 
ment of the owner, and is suggestive of a vast deal of comfort 
and home-like enjoyment. Statuary, paintings, books, music, 
and the many articles of furniture and decoration, designed to 
give comfort and enhance culture and refinement, fill and adorn 
the interior of the house, making it one of the most delightful 
of human abodes. 

From the roar parlor we enter a large, spacious Conservatory, 
in the center of which is an elegant foi^ntain, from which the 
crystal waters stream up, sparkling and glistening in the sun- 
shine, breaking into misty spray, and filling the whole conserva- 
tory with humidity; or, falling and disappearing in the aniple 
basin below, where gold fish and aquatic plants vie with each 
other in ministering to the pleasure of the visitor. 

Against the north wall of the conservatory, about midway of 
its lengthy is built a large^ fantastic rockery, from which ferns 
and trailing vines thrust themselves out in profusion. Against 
this wall, also are trellised two veiy large specimens of the AbH- 
tilon Stn«tus, in constant bloom. A very large collection of 
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ornamental foliage and other rare and quaint plants adorn and 
beautify this building, giving it very much the appearance of 
some enchanted bower in a tropical forest. Suspended from the 
curvilinear roof are many rustic, ornate and fantastic hanging 
baskets of trailing vines. 

Passing on beyond thfe conservatory, we enter the large, airy 
G-reen-house, where thousands of soft- wooded, floweiing plants 
are constantly being brought to bloom. Under the staging of 
this house are a number of dark chambers in which are grown 
quantities of mushrooms, those epicurean delioaoies, whieh so 
few persons in this country cultivate or enjoy. This bouse ap- 
pears to the best advantage about Easter time, when its exten- 
sive shelves present one solid sheet of bloom of the most gor- 
geous markings, and varieties of colors and tints. It is always a 
charming resort for lovers of the beautiful. 

Turning southward, along Tenth street, we enter the tropical 
house, which in itself is a miniature kingdom. It is a marvel of 
beauty and elegance. The massive wall on the west is covered 
with a growth of moss as a groundwork, from which spring large 
numbers of quaint and curious plants, native of hot climates. In 
the center of this house a large collection of petrifa'ctions and 
stony curiosities form a picturesque rockery, which overarches a 
cavernous basin below, into which the crystal waters are con- 
stantly trickling from the arching above, and falling on to a pyr- 
amid of glittering sea^shells that flash up their gorgeous, rain* 
bow tints through the reflected light of the grotto bek>w. On one 
side of this grotto is a petrified bird's-nest full of eggs, tranS' 
formed into stone by some subtlety of nature, and on the other 
side is a petrification which is believed to be a portion of the 
trunk and entrails of some ancient wild animal. It was found far 
below the surface of the Menomonee valley. This house is 
strictly devoted to the propagation and growth of tropical plants. 
Here are large Banana plants which fruited last season, and 
doubtless will this. Here may be seen the great Colocacia Odo- 
rata, a plant whose broad, ample leaves, with those of the Palm, 
just now furnish tents and shelters to the Cuban and Spanish 
soldiers. 

As we look around we see very many strange but charming 
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plants, of whose home and habits we know but very little, unless 
we have wandered among the forests and everglades of the 
tropics. Over sixty varieties of OrchidsB or airplants, from the 
East and West India Islands and the dense forests cf India, 
Africa and Australia, freighted with the most novel and mterest- 
ing bloom ever beheld, are suspended from the roof and growing 
upon bits of cork, bark and dry sticks, without a grain of soil to 
feed upon, their weird blossoms assuming the form of birds, 
insects, et3. 

The inhabitants of this house have grown so grandly, that a 
rotunda building, extending the size of it eastward into the 
grounds, would be of great advantage in giving these noble 
representatives of foreign countries liberty to expand into their 
native glory. 
. Entering a side door we find ourselves in the Pineapple house, 
a lean-to building, against, and extending the whole length of the 
greenhouse, where a large collection of this delicious fruit is 
rapidly pushing forward to luxuriant fruitage. 

Passing beyond the tropical house we enter the vinery, in 
which are grown about twenty kinds of exotic grapes, la the 
ground and in boxes and tubs. These grapes are extremely large 
and luscious, as many who have seen them at our recent State 
Fairs will bear witness. The vines being of a tropical nature 
cannot bear frost, and are kept from freezing in winter by being 
laid down by the side of the return pipes from the tropical house 
to the boiler, and cohered with soil. About the first of April 
they are taken up, and look like mere sticks, the branches having 
all been removed in the fall before laying them down, but soon 
the life current begins to flow and the new buds burst forth in 
great vigor, and at autumn the most conscientious visitor would 
be tempted to break the commandment, " Thou shalt not steal ! " 
In the centre of this vinery is a large tank of water, and as we 
approach it we are startled by a splash and a gurgling sound. 
The disturbed surface indicates that something possessed of life 
is there. At the bottom we* see a pair of young alligators that 
were basking in the sunlight before we disturbed them. At the 
call of the gardener, they slowly rise to the surface and suffer 
themselves to be lifted out, and upon receiving a light tap on the 
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nose with a small stick they open their mouths and display long 
rows of sharp, ugly looking teeth that none of us would like to 
thrust our hands among. When hungry these diminutive mon- 
sters utter a strange ominous sound, something between and par- 
taking of, the bark of a dog and the roar of a lion. 

Beyond the vinery, and farther south, is a small summer green 
house, not much used in winter. Just outside of this little house 
stands a large cage, from which ever and anon proceeds the 
scream of a restive, disconsolate eagle, who is very loth to bear 
his captivity. 

Further eastward here, we enter the Rosery, where we find 
over eight hundred roses in varieties, as well as many other plants* 
such as Pelargoniums, Carnations, Geraniums, etc., requiring a 
low temperature. Hore, too, are the propagating benches, where 
thousands of new plants are every spring manufactured for the 
different houses and the flower garden. About Easter time this 
house is a perfect " garden of roses," and presents a most mag- 
nificent appearance. On each side of this rose house are large 
pits, where great quantities of half hardy plants are stored in 
winter, and kepi for spring blooming. 

Passing on eastward we enter the Show-house, a structure en- 
tirely devoted during the spring, summer and autumn to the dis- 
playing of plants and flowers in bloom, in a beatiful grouping inter- 
spersed with ornamental foliage plants. During the season of its 
use, plants in full bloom are brought here from the various houses 
in which they are brought to bloom and arranged in a most de- 
lightful manner for exhibition. When filled with Pelargoinums, 
Azaleas, &c., it presents one great flame of bloom, the effect of 
which can hardly be imagined. 

Still further eastward is tlie Orchard house, a large double- 
span curvilinear building which extends southward and fronts 
upon Spring street near the carriage entrance to the grounds. 
Here Peaches, Apricots, Figs, Nectarines, etc., grow in tubs and 
pots, bearing an abundance of the finest and most delicious fruit • 
Peach trees thirty feet in circumfrence and beariag from three 
hundred to five hundred very large peaches each, are here grown 
in tubs eighteeu inches square, and of the fame depth. The 
quantity of fruit borne by some of them is much greater in bulk 
than the tub of soil in which the tree grows. This marvelous 
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result is only aGGomplished by feeding the trees during the grow- 
ing and fruiting season, three times a day with proper chemical 
elements in a soluble state. 

We have now traveled about forty rods since we entered the 
conservatory. We have passed through twenty thousand square 
feet of glass structures. We have passed and looked at the 
floral representatives of nearly every latitude and longitude on 
the globe. We have seen in one grand, enchanting aggrega- 
tion, the luxuriant exotics of the torrid zone, yielding rich and 
rare perfume, the beauty and glory of the tropics ; rare and radi- 
ant aenizens of the temperate zone, and others, native of the 
frigid regions, where old Boreas yields the sceptre of dominion 
and sway to the midsummer sun but a very brief period of the 
year. Here we have seen plants that in their native wilds bloom 
on the banks of the historic Nile, the Ganges, the Yang-Tse-Ki- 
ang, the Euphrates, the Am'azon, the Orinoco, the Rio Ne^ro, the 
St. Lawrence and the Mississippi rivers; on the Llanos, Pampas 
and Salras of South America, the Steppes of Russia, the sandy 
Heaths of Denmark, the great Plains of Asia, the Plateaus and 
table lands of Africa ; in the gorges and along the rugged sides 
of the Himalayas, the Andes, the Alps, Appenines, Pyrinees and 
Rocky Mountains, and along the shores of the Baltic, Adriatic, 
Mediterranean, Caspian, Persian, Yellow and Black Seas, and the 
great lakes, gulfs and bays of the western continent. 

Let us now enter the flower garden, which is embraced within 
the area, between the carriage-way and the range of greenhouses. 
A grand old Mm, relio of the primeval forest, under whose 
broad-spreading branches, the wigwam and camp-flre of the 
aborigines once gladdened the heaxt of the dusky hunter return- 
ing from the chase or foray, and around the base of which is 
now constructed a rustic seat in fantastic form, where enlight- 
ened and beauty-loving intelligence often reposes to enjoy a 
quiet, happy hour ; a flue thrifty maple, several years the 
junior of the former ; thirty-three flower beds, containing up- 
wards of five thousand bedding plants ; several large borders; a 
beautiful arbor overgrown with a dense growth of Ampilopsis ; 
a handsome lawn tent and a great variety of floral decorations 
and embellishments, make up the prospective of this most charm- 
ii^ flower garden. 
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On the east side of the carriageway is a broad e.xpanse of lawn, 
through which, as well as the flower garden, clean gravel walks 
meander, leading to bowers, arbors, lustic seats, greenhouses, 
summerhouse, etc* 

Skirting the carriageway, on either side, are rustic vases, urns, 
baskets, etc., filled with showy plants, trailing vines and flowers. 

The Americanized Swiss summer house, near the front of the 
lawn is one of the most novel, picturesque and striking features 
of the whole place. Standing near the street and gateway, tow- 
ering aloft like some aspiring temple or pagoda, of very elabo- 
rate design and beautiful workmanship, it is probably the finest 
structure of the kind in the country. The floor and wainscoting 
are of Trentan tiles, manufactured to order in Europe and im- 
ported expressly for the place they occupy. They are exceed- 
ingly fine and beautiful. The ceiling is most exquisitely frescoed 
and decorated with beautiful pictures of flowers, birds, etc. The 
windows and doors are filled with richly stained glass, through 
which, on pleasant summer afternoons, one can sit and look out 
upon Spring street, the great boulevard of the city, and witness 
hundreds of gaily caparisoned turn-outs in which hundreds of 
happy people ride up and down the street for pleasure or display, 
and where, on pleasant winter afternoons, when the sleighing is 
good, may be seen immense crowds of people, wit\ all the 
horses and sleighs in the city, some frantically racing and others 
leisurely driving back and forth looking on. 

We will now make our exit from the premises, through the 
south gate. This is a superb structure. On either side of the 
elaborately wrought iron gates, stand elegant marble pillars 
handsomely carved and crowned with Terra Cota flower vases. 

Crossing Spring street diagonally and ascending to the 
belfry of St. James Church, we have a comprehensive birds-eye 
view of the place, as bhown by the engraving. 

To Mrs. Mitchell, a lady of rare culture, of generous heart, 
of extensive travel and thoroughly imbued with a love for nature 
in its most beautiful forms and aspects, much of the credit of 
this magnificent place is due. 

The green houses and grounds are in the immediate charge of 
Mr. Joseph Pollard, one of the most experienced, skillful and 
intelligent gardeners in the country. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 

BY THE EDITOB. 

Who has not realized pleasant emotions at the sight of a window 
filled with beautiful, luxuriant and fragrant flowers? What joys 
of rapture fill our hearts as we behold the ivy twining about the 
window, roses full of bloom, perfuming the air with sweet fra- 
grance, geraniums, heliatropes or fuchsias, all, most pleasant to be- 
hold. And as we turn to leave, only sigh and wish that such 
was mine, disregarding the command, " thou shall nfct covet." 
The love and admiration of flowers I believe to be universal. 
The little girl, toddling by her mother's knee, jumps with ecstacy 
at the sight of the first blown rose, and her appreciation is only 
increased by the rapidity with which it is torn to pieces. The 
older girl claps her hands and sings with joy, as she plucks the 
first wildwood daisy and buttercups of spring, and dreams forth- 
with of May-baskets and Queen of the Day — 'tis the music of 
our childhood days, and would that this floral song might be so 
attuned as to make our after paths of life brighter and more joy- 
ous; and with this as the great object, let us do all in our power 
to encourage the cultivation of flowers. They will thrive alike 
in the conservatories of the rich, the cottage of the poor, or the 
workshop of the mechanic. But how few understand their cul- 
ture; how fevo treat them as living beings that breathe, and are 
sensitive to the changes of their surroundings; the temperature 
too cold or too hot will effect their very life, the soil also may run 
to the two extrenjs to be either overfed or starved; too much 
kindness is as fatal ias too much neglect; constant care tells the 
whole story of successful, plant culture, yet bestowed in such a 
manner as to be hardly realized; a little ^^now and then " with 
a constant eye to their wants, and you will find your window of 
plants a joy forever, a well-spring of happiness, and its influ- 
ences, silent and unspoken, but happy and cheering on all around. 
Ah I but I can't. Listen ; till I tell you ever so briefly, how you 
can. Flowers are not to rejoice the vision of the rich alone, 
neither is a greenhouse necessary; not that you can grow all 
kinds of plants to perfection in the dry atmosphere of a coal 
or wood stove, but there are enough plants which will thrive 
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here to answer your every want, and the others can be added 
thereunto as your means permit. 

But to grow plants to perfection, such 'as you would wish to 
show for spiscimen plants, is not the easiest thing in the world. 
Details are trivial but necessary in their observance to secure 
both bloom and healthy growth. The one is sometimes obtained 
p.t the expense of the other. Do not crowd your plants by try- 
ing to keep more than your room will accommodate. If you do, 
the effect will be similar to the growth of a timber thicket, each 
plant striving to surmount its fellow, and in a short time, long, 
lank plants, with a tuft of foliage at the tip, will be your only 
recompense. Remember, that a few well grown model plants, 
will give you far more pleasure than a score of ill shaped things. 
A similar effect will be produced if plants cannot have sufficient 
light. Plenty of light is indispensable, and to secure this, no 
situation is so good as a south window, but if this cannot be 
had then chooae one facing the east, it will do almost as well, 
receiving the full rays of the early morning sun. A few plants 
will succeed without much sun light, but they are the exception. 

Use due caution in the heat of the room, neither too great by 
day nor too near the frost mark at night. Thirty-eight or forty 
degrees at night is as low as is safe to venture. A good base 
burning coal stove is unobjectionable, though many have argued 
to the contrary, keeping a steadier, even temperature than any 
other stove. There will not enough gas escape to do the least 
injury, and a better temperature is maintained through the Jiight 
than by any other means. 

CLEAN CULTURE, 

is absolutely necessAry. Dust, which is always filling the air, 
will rest upon the foliage, stopping up the pores of the plant, en- 
couraging insects, and soon, by this seemingly little neglect your 
plant is yellow, seared and in a decline. The remedy is apparent. 
The mouths or breathing tubes must be kept open. This can 
only be accomplished by frequent washings. At least once a fort- 
night, oftener would be better, the plants should be set in a tub of 
warm water and thoroughly washed. This will check the depre- 
dations of insects, and contribute to the growth and health of 
the plant. Watering is one of the most difficult parts to con- 
M— Hob. 
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sider. No specific rule will apply to all plants, t^^e, like the 
rose, wants a moist soil, yet not wet so as to be sodden, but what 
might be called a soil in good working order, while a fuchsia, 
or a Calla-lily can hardly get too much water, especially while 
in bloom. A good r.ule to follow is, water reguJarly ; a little 
study will soon teach you as to the wants of those you haye ; 
this followed, and your plants will become neither too dry or too 
wet. 

The soil should usually be of good Uack loam from the gar- 
den, top soil from the woods or about decayed logs, or well de- 
composed turf, and a mixture of sand. To these add one part 
from an (^d hot-bed of thoroughly decomposed manure, or the 
scrapings after a manure compost, '^is must be thoroughly de- 

V composed. The worst obstacles to success are the insects. A 

very dry atmosphere encourages the red spider ; frequent syr- 
inging or washing is sure death. The mealy bug and scale can 
only be kept down by watching closely for them, and washing 
with warm soap suds, which is not agreeable to their tastes. The 
louse is readily killed by tobacco smoke. This is done in various 
ways, most convenient of which is to place the plants under a 
barrel or box, and insert a dish of coals on which has been placed 
a sprinkling of-^obacco, letting them remain ten or fifteen min- 
utes. A second application in a few days will effectively rid 
your plants of this pest. 

I have not room to enter farther into the details of culture : 
The entire system of plant culture may be summed up briefly. 
Plenty of light, even temperature, cleanliness, regularity in 
' watering and good drainage. The drawing from which our en- 
graving is made, was taken from the window of an enthusiastic 
lady amateur in this city, and does credit to her taste and skill in 
plant culture. The ivy is gro^nng in a single pot under or in 
the rear of the flower stand. The fuchsia, at the present 
writing, has nearly one hundred blossoms and buds on it. ^The 
Tea roses, heliotrope, geraniums, and Calla-lilly, have given 
blossoms almost constantly, rendering the window an object of 
great attraction and pleasure during the long, cold, winter 

^ months. My only ill junction to the readers of this is, "Go and 

do likewise." Every flower is your friend; it will require but 
little effort on your part to be the friend of every flowed 
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• FRUITS IN WISCONSIN VALLEY. 

BY A. L. HATCH, ITHACA. 

My knowledge of this subject is confined principally to the lower portion 
of the valley. I have had but limited opportunities to obtain information 
of interest. About the middle of September I visited the garden of Mr.B. 
L. Cakney, at Port Andrew. Here were two varieties of peaches in fruit — 
one tree bearing about half a bushel; about fifty apple trees bearing, from 
eight to fifteen years old; five or six pear trees — one in bearing; fifty or six- 
ty grape vines, well loaded. The garden contains about half an acre of 
ground, clay loam, light, yellow subsoil; faces sharply to the south, and is 
about thirty feet above the river. The apple trees are, one Rhode Island 
Greening fifteen years old, tolerably healthy, bearing a few apples; Rawle's 
Janet,, bending under an excessive load of fruit; Golden Russet and Yellow 
Belleflower, good trees, bearing moderately; one Fameuse, four St. Law- 
rence, two Lowell — all fine trees, bearing small crops of splendid fruit; one 
Red Romanite, twelve years old, had a crop of six bushels ; three Northern 
Spy, fifteen years old, very good trees, bearing a very few large apples; two 
Red Astrachan, handsome trees, had borne moderately; Hislop and other 
crabs, sound, handsome trees, heavily loaded; Early Red apple, good ixee, 
bure a good crop. Duchess of Oldenburg, ten years old, fruiting well. 

The grapes were the Concord, heavily loaded, well ripened, but the ber- 
ries were badly cracked ; a Delaware vine that in 1870 bore 75 lbs., was 
bearing but few, and those were affected the same as the Concord ; Clin- 
tons, very Tieavily cropped, well ripened so as to be qui le"^ palatable; North- 
em Muscadine, fully loaded, altogether too musky and poor flavored to suit 
us, the berries dropping very easily from the bunches. We also noticed 
beautiful bushes of Purple Cane raspberry that had borne well. The en- 
tire garden has been hoed and well cultivated, the trees had grown very 
well and suffered very Uttle from the early drouih of 1870, or the later one 
of 1871. This garden plainly shows the value of culture or stirring the 
soil. 

On the 12th of January, we found the peach trees dead — ^winter killed ; 
one seedling pear tree five years old, bright and uninjured by cold. The 
ends of the limbs of Fameuse, Red Romanite and St. Lawrence were some- 
what blemished with the cold ; the NorUiem Spy and Duchess of Old- 
enburg were bright as a dollar. On the 5t)i of December, the thermom- 
eter at Port Andrew stood —28°. On the 20th December, at 10 A. M., —22° ; 
27th, —14°. Seven miles east of here and three miles back, north from the 
rivef, the mercury congealed on the 5th December, being 11° or 12° colder 
than at Port Andrew. It would be interesting to know what causes the dif- 
ference in temperature. Mr. C.'s garden is protected from north and west 
winds, and all around by a cloge board fence. 
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We next visited Mr. Joseph Elliott. Clinton grapes were thorouglily 
ripened, the acidity toned down, and they were actually better than Con- 
cords. This vine bore at least two hundred pounds the previous year. If 
we could always have Clintons as good as these were, we should think them 
as worthy of culture as the Concords. Tallman Sweet, about fifteen years 
old, doing well. One, we believed to be the Early Harvest, bore heavily in 
1870. 

Mr. Elliott's orchard, about a mile northeast of Port Aftdrew, contains 
about thirty trees in bearing state, about fifteen years old. They bore about 
two hundred bushels in 1870, and the same in 1871. Among the varieties 
are Fameuse, the only fully foliaged tree in the orchard. It appeared 
bright, dark green, in striking contrast to some others. It bears well, but 
not excessively. Again the Rawle*s Janet is overcropped, actually breaking 
•down. Two Tallman Sweets bore well, but seemed to have suffered consid- 
■erably from drouth. ^ • 

A tree or two of Willow Twig were not very attractive or remarkable from 
the crop of trees. One of the most attractive kinds was four Sweet Pear 
Apple, trees, largest size, one measuring thirty inches in circumference. 
These four trees had a crop of fully seventy bushels— the largest had 
twenty-five— and sold at f 2.25 per barrel, of two and a half bushels, at the 
orchard, the purchaser furnishing the barrels. 

Here were vines bearing a bushel of grapes each I Tlie whole yield, Mr. 
E. as&ures me, was not less than ten thousand pounds. Clean culture has 
been given, and the results of fruit from the orchard fully proved its value. 
The coarse litter used to protect the vines was left as a mulch. The soil 
is a light loam, resting on a heavier elay subsoil. Elevation above river, 
forty feet. Slopes gently to the south; is in a slight depression, to protect- 
from west winds; good natural drainage. 

Messrs. Miller and Obess, abont one mile northwest Of Port Andrew, 
grow the Pomme Qrise, good trees bearing moderately, and the Rawle*s Jan- 
et, with its excess of fruit. This orchard was in timothy and clover sod, 
and showed the bad effects of such treatment. Next we call on Mr. M. 
Whitcomb. Most of his trees have failed except 12 Alexander's; these 
stand like veterans; defying the cold and storms, living and bearing in 
spite of sod and neglect. They are about 18 or 20 years old, from 9 to 10 
inches in diameter, high tops, mostly sound trunks. They bear regularly 
and had a moderate crop when we visited them. We got specimens over 
4 inches in diameter 1 Mr. W. has two chestnut trees sound and healthy, 
about ten years* old. Soil is rich black forest loam and level; protected on 
the noith by handsome maple, butternut ehd. basswood timber. 

Messrs. B. and E. D. Clabk, near by, have trees twelve or fi^fteen years 
old in fruit, of the Tallman Sweet, which they esteem very highly. Sweet 
Pear also does well — somewhat subiect to blight, as I saw it at Mr. E . 
Claee's in 1871. Fapaeuse, Perry Russet, Golden Russet, Seek- no-fur- 
ther. Horse apple. Duchess of Oldenburg, Fall Stripe, Sweet Wine, Maid- 
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en's Blush, Datch Mignonne and Northern Spy, all were doing well. Mr. 
C. coltivates his orchard and advocates low tops. He also has ten or 
fifteen chestnut trees, ten or eleven years old, just beginning to fruit. Sdll 
sandy loam and gravel. This orchard is well protected on the north by 
fine timber. Mr. C. has vineEUof Concord and Delaware grape fruiting; 
also Diana, Ionia, Israella, Ive^Northem Muscadine and Hartford, on trial. 

At another place we saw Rhode Island Greening fruiting— trees sound 
and good — ^top grafted on seedling stocks. In several places we found 
the Horse apple tree sound and very fine. . . * 

Near Orion, in this county, there is an orchard of about fifty trees, in 
sandy soil, on the river bank. We saw Bawle's Janet, Golden Russet, Tel- 
low Belleflower, and other sorts, well loaded. These trees were originally 
set by a neighbor, in black moist soil; they grew thriftily, were injured by 
the winters' cold, became blackhearted, when they were dug up and 
thrown away. The gentleman now having them, set them out and gave 
them good culture, and now has an abundance of fruit from them, showing 
the value of care. One mile northeast of Orion, there is an orchard of 100 
trees, sound and good, about twelve yeais old. They are at the foot of a 
bluff, facing the south quite sharply, in sandy soil. The culture given, has 
been slight mulching and applications of clay or muck to the soil. The 
snow is removed from the trees during winter. The varieties in fruit are 
Sweet Pear, Golden Russet, Horse, Rhode Island Greening, Rawle's Janet 
and Red Astrachan. Some other sorts, names not known. Also one poor 
tree each of Keswick Codling and Winter Wine Sap, both decaying. Al- 
though this orchard has been bearing for a number of years, it has never 
borne heavily, or even very well I believe. 

How much of this can we attribute to the influence of slope in forcing the 
trees into early bloom too soon in the early spring? Do apple trees on warm 
southern exposures bloom earlier than those on northern slopes? If so, do 
they necessarily lose their bloom if frosts occur? If trees mature their buds 
well the previous year, and do not suffer from drouth, we believe they will 
carry their bloom safely through quite sharp frosts. The site last referred 
to is very dry and the trees doubtless suffered from the drouth of 1870, at 
least more than trees on clay soils. If not, why should the orchards at Port 
Andrew, on the same slopes, crop so well? 

January 22,1872. 

TREMPEALEAU VALLEY. 

Trbhfbaleau, February 2, 1871. 

I am, as you are aware, making a horticultural scrap book. When look- 
ing it over and finding on nearly every page such headings as these: New 
Crabs, Sylvan Sweet Crab, The Crab Apple Question, Marengo Crabs, The 
Siberian— or as generally termed. Crab Apple — ^Marengo Winter Crab, Bri- 
er's Sweet Crab, Value of Siberian Crabs, I cannot help thinking that those 
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coming .after rae, and living in fall sueeess of growing standard apples, 
will ihink very nmeh of some of our writers of Hbd present day as I do of 
tlibse in my boyhood, wlio osed to say, *' I only want to live until the Erie 
canal is done," and of those later in life—" Yoa will never live to see sla- 
very done away wiUi." I believed I shoo^ and did. I also believe in 
raising the standard apple in Wisconsin and Minnesota. In fact it is a 
success. The year that Kansas carried off the gold medal, there was a 
larger apple of the same kind raised in Ifinnesota than Kansas reported, 
and no one will doubt that they reported all they dared to. The October 
freeze injured trees both in the nurseiy and orchard, worse perhaps there 
than here. 

The frost in Spring has killed the crab apple bloom in northern Kansas 
for the last three years. The crab apple champions better not go there to 
sell trees. My sons write me they are at a discount. The fact is, the crab 
apple is overdone, fmd has become nauseous. ^One statement, like friend 
Tuttle's, of that Fameuse tree set by Judge Glakk, which got such a ter- 
rible scorching in the winter of 1856 and 1857, ihen Hbe sap suckers went 
for it, if they did not voluntarily, they were drivm there to be shot — still 
it lived and recovered — ^I say the history of that tree has been of more in- 
terest to me than all the articles I have ever read on crab apples, because 
this tree and fruit is valuable, and it is a fixture in Wisconsin. The Utter 
is nearly or quite equal to it everyway. There is a Tallman Sweet tree near 
me, from which the owner claims he got seventeen bushels of apples last^ 
season. This tree is not as safe as either of the others, but I have noticed 
where trees have been set years ago, and only here and there a tree, now 
you will find the following: Tallman Sweet, Fameuse, Utter, 061den Rus- 
set, Peny Russet, etc. The Duchess is worthless for market; it will rot 
before it is fairly ripe. I have about sixty kinds in my orchard, neariy all 
of them are doing well. I want the opinion of those concerned, upon thj» 
Phoenix, if I am correct. J. 0. Plumb has described it to me in a letter. 
Among other things, " great bearer, tree hardy but unworthy." I claim for 
it among the best, for its season. What say all? Compare it with Ben Da- 
vis, Minkler, Red Romanite, etc. E. WILCOX. 

WALWORTH COUNTY. 

Lrri'LE PBAnuB, Walworth County, Wis., 

Fbbbuaby 6, 1872. 
Have some 500 apple trees in orchard now. 

Afflbs — Summer r—ABtnclMa Red; not a very good bearer. Early Har- 
vest; good and hardy. Red June or Carolina Ried; have over 100 trees; 
is a rapid, vigorous grower> productive; would not exchange it for any ear* 
ly apple I l^ave ever Feen at the West. Sweet June; good, hardy and reg- 
ular bearer. Alexander; hardy; bears eveiy other year. 
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The fbllowing afe hardy and productive: 

Autumn Sthiwbeny, Fall Pippin, Fall Wine, Fameuse, Yellow Belle- 
flower, Hurlbut, Winter, Bailey Sweet, Rawle's Janet, BambO;, Russet, Gol- 
den, Tallman Sweeting, Vandevere, Wiilow Twig, Wliite Winter Pear- 
main, Red Rpmanite, Dominie, Northern Spy. No. 1, that I send for your 
committee on nomenclature to name, ^^ith Fameuse, Northern Spy and Hurl- 
but, is on west side of orchard, and very much exposed; all other varie- 
ties, except those named, have died ; those appear to be drouth proof as well 
as frost proof. Have never yet thought we would have to resort to the 
Crab, when such an assortment of apples can be successfully raised. 

Peabs. — Have had good success with Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Seckel, Swain's Orange. Shall plant 100 or 200 trees the 
coming spring. NeiMTfaU of raising a reasonably good crop. 

GHBitBiES.— Best success with Early Richmond. 

Blackberbies. — Kittatinny and Dorchester; have been most successful 
with the latter. 

Raspbebbies.— Clark, Franconia, Philadelphia, Doolittle's Black-Cap, 
Miami or Mammoth Cluster. The above never receive any protection; are 
entirely hardy; every season have a good crop of berries. 

StBAWBEBBiES.— Wilson's Albany, Green Prolific, Lennlng's White. 
Yours, truly, W.H. MUKKfSON. 

NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS OF THE SEASON. 

HARDY AND SUCCESSFUL VARIETIES IN NORTHEASTERN 
WISCONSjN. 

BY J. B. BICHABDSON, SHEBOYGAN FALLS. 

The autunm was comparatively dry, and winter set in with the ground in 
that condition. Froze up December 1st, and the 3d had snow. The ground 
has been well covered since; have had very steady cold weather; the cold- 
est was on the 20th. At two o'clock in the morning the mercury marked 22 
degrees below zero. Through January it has been steady cold, thermome- 
ter at 10 and 12, and as low as 16 degrees below zero. The favorable fall 
und the steady cold winter, with a good covering of snow and no thawing 
out up to this time, we have confidence to think our young orchards have 
come through the winter without serious harm, and if properly mulched 
with manure, etc., in the fall, they must come through uninjured. Here is 
the great advantage the timbered portions of the state has over the prairie 
sections. This great mulching of snow, falling in the^ timber, keeps an 
even temperature, and the timber retains it until all danger is past in the 
spring, so we are not subject to so many severe changes from warm to cold 
that has injured so many trees throughout this state, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

Farmers are often heard to say that their apple crop paid the best of any- 
thing raised upon the farm. 
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What we are growing here, is a question of considerable importance to the 
orchardist as well as the norseryman. I give a list that we grow success- 
fully, prized in the order named: 

Red Astrachan, Williams' Favorite, Duchess of Oldenburg, Primate, Sops 
of Wine, Early Red, Fall Stripe, Haas, Fameuse, Colvert, Autunm Straw- 
berry, St. Lawrence, Fall Harvey, Richards' Graft, Benoni, Sweet Pear, 
Tallman Sweet, Perry Russet, Golden Russet, Northern Spy, Cider, Ben 
Davis, Canada Black, Rawle's Janet, Westfield, Seek-no-further, Yellow 
Belleflower, Rambo. 

We find the following list of pear trees doing well. Fruit from most of 
them has been shown at oiir county fairs. We prize them in the order 
named: 

Flemish Beauty, Pratt, Sheldon, Bartlett, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Nou- 
yeau de Porteau, Swan's Orange, Belle Lucrative, Seckel« Beurre d'Anjou 
Buffum, Osband's Summer. 

The blight has been very severe the past season. It seemed to affect 
those varieties upon moist and heavy land much the worst, but paid no re- 
spect to the hardiness of the tree. I have seen different attacks of blight, 
but none so severe as this in 1871; even our Siberian crab-trees were affect- 
ed. It attacked the one year nursery tree, and had no " respect of persons " 
up to the orchard of fourteen years' growth. 

Plums are again doing better. Along the lake shore there was a fair crop 
of fruit. The Lombard, Duane's Purple, Bradshaw, Orleans, and other dark 
varieties are chiefly grown. 

Grapes are gaining favor every day, and we find the following varieties 
quite hardy and prized: 

Delaware, Concord/ Hartford, Isabella, Diana, Creveling, lona, Adirondac, 
and some of Rogers' Hybrids. / 

All small fruits, with but few exceptions, do well with proper care and 
attention. 

FRUITS IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

The following six varieties, with the Siberians, we have thoroughly test- 
ed, and know will succeed by proper cultivation. All other varieties oifvp- 
ples that have been thoroughly tested north of the Fox river and vicinity 
have proven a general failure. The few sound, good trees and orchards of 
other varieties of apples, are exceptions : Tetbfsky, German August, Red 
Astrachan, Boravitski (or Duchess of Oldenburg), Haas, and Baltimore (or 
Ben Davis). 

Amherst, Wis. B. P. FBLOH. 

P. R. RooEBS, Oshkosh, recommends, at the fair at Oshkosh in 1871, as 
best ten of fifty-five varieties, Blue Pearmain, Northern Spy, Gray Vande- 
vere, Wagner, Ben Davis, Perry Russet, Red Canada, Fameuse, Maiden's 
Blush and Golden Russet; top worked, Rhode Island Greening does very 
well. 
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Edwabd Chase, Omro/ from ninety varieties of apples, considers his 
five best are Black Ap^le, Fameuse, Qolden Eusset, Belleflower and Moun- 
tain Sweeting; and for best ten add Maiden's Blush, Northern Spy, Bloom- 
field, Utters and Royal Pippin. 

W. 0. WoLOOTT, Eldoi^ado Mills, eighty-two varieties of apples, of which 
the best ten, he thinks, are Lowell, Golden Russet, Alexander, Tall man 
Sweet, Fameuse, Bethlemite, Baltimore, Ben Davis, Westfield Seek-no-fur- 
ther and Northern Spy. 

H. Floyd, Berlin, grows five varieties of peaches, six of pears, of which 
Flemish Beauty is best, and eighty of apples. Mr. F. has an orchard of 
about 2,000 trees, mostly top worked, finding m^ny sorts that are worthless 
root grafted, doing extremely well. He thinks the longer the soil is worked, 
the better it is for an orchard. He raised this season, about thirty bushels 
of peaches. 

Mrs. Sbth Pbkby, of Outagamie county, of fifty-one varieties of apples, 
the best ten, she thinks are. Golden Russet, Roxbury Russet, Tallman 
Sweet, Bailey Sweet, Gray Vandevere, Canada Russet, Wagner, Yellow 
Belleflower, Northern Spy and Fameuse. 

R. Q. Habnby, near Oshkosh, has twenty varieties of grapes, of which 
the best three are Salem, Delaware and Rogers' No. 15; also fifteen 
varieties of apples, and considers the best are, Fameuse, Westfield Seek- 
no-further, Golden Russet and Tallman Sweet. 

Hon. R. J. RuDD, Oshkosh, from seventy-eight varieties of apples, names 
as the best ten, Fameuse, Tallman Sweet, Red Astrachan, Westfield Seek-no- 
further, Golden Russet, Colvert, Northern Spy, Baltimore, Peerless Gille- 
flower and Yellow Bellefiower. 

Hon. Eli Stilson, Oshkosh, from ten varieties of pears, names Flemish 
Beauty as the best, Seckel^ second best. Among so many apples that do 
well with him it is hard to select a few as best. He finds the Belle Lucra- 
tive pear blights very badly. 

J. P.Rob, Oshkosh, places the Walter prominent among his list of 
grapes. Last seitson it made a growth of twelve feet of well ripened wood. 
Rogers' No. 15* does well. lona is thoroughly ripened. Considers the best 
are, Walter, Delaware, Salem, Rogers' 15 and 4. Creveling is a failure; 
vines are diseased and he is substituting Salem. He finds the Delaware 
about the only marketable grape. Walt^ is very much like it in hardi- 
ness and time of ripening, but will keep longer, will dry up raisin like 
where Delawares rot. Allen's Hybrid mildews and he will throw all away. 
To Kalon he finds soar, poor and not usually well ripened. 
- Jambs Bbainabd, Oshkosh, recommends Delaware, Concord and Rogers' 
No. 15, and thinks very favorably of the Walter and lona, both of which 
are growing in favor in that vicinity. 

JOBL^H Crawford, of Hartford, says most orchards in his vicinity have 
no management at all. Thinks trees should be thoroughly cultivated and 
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praned, if we Would " eat the f^uit of out labor." Too great caution cannot 
be nsed in obtaining varieties adapted to localities. Advised setting best 
hardf stocks, and top grafting of known hardy varieties. His orchard is 
top worked with English Golden Russet, Pumpkin Sweet, WeU Apple, 
Canada Red, Hyslop Crab, Winter Greening, Alexander, Sweet Pear, Pall 
Wine, Saxton, Rawle's Janett, Red Astrachan, Tallman Sweet, Perry Rus- 
set, (which grow from the size of a large apple down to one not larger 
than a wild, crab, ahd then they are all cracked and dwindled up,) Autumn 
Strawberry, Fameuse (which are very good,) Sour Harvest, Russian Crab, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Smoke House, Greasy Pippin (Tallow,) Early Joe, 
Transcendent Crab, Early Red 30 ounce, Sops of Wine, Westfield Seek- 
no-further, Early Strawberry, Limber Twig, Large Red Romanite, Mai- 
den's Blush, Yellow Seek-no-further. Wants to graft more of the New 
Town Pippin, Ben Davis, Walbridge Roxbury, Rubicon, Canada Reinette, 
Jonathan, St. Lawrence, Wagner, Yandevere, and Esopns Spitzenburg. 
Four hundred Flemish Beauty pear trees, grafted on Mountain Ash at the 
' ground, are doing well; only lost two last year by blight. 

M. L. Clabx, New Lisbon, Wis., writes: The Fameuse, Tallman Sweet, 
Golden Russet, Ben Davis, Sops of Wine, Duchess of Oldenburg, Red As- 
trachan, Wine Sap, Rawle's Janet, Saxton, and Northern Spy, have, in the 
order I have named them, proved to be quite hardy in this county. Other 
varieties are being cultivated here that are showing a good record thus far, 
and may prove worthy of being placed on the list of hardy apples. 

Geo. J. Ebllooo, JanesvUle, Wis., says of eighty-three varieties of ap- 
ples, the best ten adapted to the Northwest, are St. Lawrence, Fameuse, 
Golden Russet, Tallman Sweet, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Fall Stripe, Red 
Romanite, Fall Orange and Haas. The best of the crabs, Hislop and Trans- 
cendent. Of twenty varieties of grapes, the three best are Delaware, Con- 
cord and Hartford Prolific, and add if more are wanted, Roger's 8, 4 and 15> 
Creveling and Eumelan. 

B. B. Olds, Clinton, Rock county, recommends as hi» favorite list of 
trees. Red Astrachan, St. Lawrence, Bailey Sweet, Fameuse, Seek-no-For- 
ther, Jonathan, Tallman Sweet, Golden Russet, Rawle's Jan^t and Bed Ro- 
manite. Values highly the Primate, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Sops of Wine, 
Lowell, Fall Strawberry, Cole's Quince and Hurlbut, but have too many 
summer and fall varieties. 

N. N. Palmeb, Brodhead, Green county. Wis., says. Have set American 
Arbor Titfle, but would not plant any more, as they have died worse with 
me than any other trees f^^ I notice quite a number about the country that 
are dying.* I would recommend White and Scotch Pine, Red Cedar, Euro- 
pean Larch, Butternut, Black Walnut and Rock Maple. My app]« list for 
this locality is Red Astrachan, Duchess, Fameuse, Haas, Golden Russet^ 
Ben Davis, Tallman Sweet, Rawle's Janet, Northern Spy and Gilpin. Think 
I should not change the above list any for market. 

*Soil ifl probably sandy or some other Ipcal caofle, for the failures here mentioned. 
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W. FiNLAYSON, Mazomanie, Dane cocmty, for best ten, plants Dncliess of 
Oldenburgh, Red Astraclian, Sweet Pear,Tallman Sweet, Fameuse or Snow, 
Haas or Grose Pomere, Golden Russet (American), Washington,* Plumb's 
Cider, Ben Davis. 

C. H. Benton, Leroy, Wisconsin, givies a list fxst Dodge county: He has 
only the Eai'ly Richmond cherry, top grafted, and two kinds of seedlings. 
Red or Re, and the Purple cherries. Of pears, the Flemish Beauty, Bartlett* 
and St. Lawrence. Gooseberries are as scarce as white crows. Horticul- 
ture is almost unknown; there is no interest of any amount. Among the 
list of apples, the Yellow Belleflower is fotind in some orchards and proves 
good. The Rawle's Janet proves as hardy and producHye as the Duchess, 
and keeps till June; So of the Wagner. The Red Seek-no-Further in h^y 
and productive. The Canada Reinette, Red Canada, Wine Sap, Sops of 
Wine, Swaar, Keswick Oozing, Early Joe, Smokehouse and Williams' Fa- 
vorite, are doing well in various localities. The Fall Stripe is pronounced 
the best eating apple in its season that is grown. 



REPORTS OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
OSHKOSH HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

iV^SU^e/i*— JCWBFH H. 0»BOBN. 

Fice iV«8Kton«— Jambs Brajnard. 
Recording Secretary — W. P. Taylor. 
Corresponding Secretary- George Hteb. 
Treamrer—JA.coB Fowle. 
Librarian— JOBN Nelson. 

BiceciUvDe Committee — ^Ira Kezertee, Jas. Brainard, N. Christenson. 

A fall exhibition was held last year, which proved veiy successful. The 
society has from thirty to forty paying members. 

MADISON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society was organized July 7, 1858, and has continued its organiza- 
tion until the present time. It holds three public exhibitions each year. 
The present number of members is thirty-five.'. The initialion fee is f3 ; 
annual membership fee, |1. The psesent officers are : 

iVewaen*— Dr. Joseph Hobbinb. 
Vice Presidents— W, T. Lietch, J. Griffbr, 
Secretary— G, E. Morrow. . 
Treasurer— Gt^o. A. AUsoN." 

IHrwton^J). Worthington, J. T. Stevens, H. :tf . Lewl«, T. Browft and N. 
J. Moody. 

Standing committees are annually appointed on Fruits, Flowers, Vegeta- 
bles, Premiums, Library, finance and Entomology. 
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KENOSHA HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY. • 

iV«8w^en^— Stephen Gaxt. 
Vice Prewtfont— Linus Woodworth. 
8ecreta/ry—J. B. Jilsun. 
Treasu/rer—FjuiTK. H. Lyman. 

Executive C7omm»t<e0— William Gordon, Peter HatcbinBon. 

MAZOMANIE CLUB. 

President^M, C. Wakrbn. 
Vice JPre9ident—Wu. Finlayson. 
Secretary— A. M. Benedict. 

Executive Ccmmittee — M. Morrow, Dr. Bishop, A. Hickock. 

JANESVILLB HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

PreMent^^. L. Dimock. 
ViM-Presidefnt-^Y^o. J. Kbllooo. 
Be(yret€ury-~¥:S. Lawrence. 
Treasurer— J). E. Fifield. 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

President— J. N. Powell, Plymouth. * 
Vice-Pregident—W, D. Kirtland, Sheboygan FaDs. 
Treasurer— O. B. Dawlby, Plymouth. 
Recording Secretary— J, W. Taylor, Plymouth. 
Corre^fKmding Seoretary—S, E. Thomas, Sheboygan Falls. 

Executive Committee — E. Slade, Glenbeulah; G. H. Brickner, Sheboygan 
Falls; E. S. Schlaich, Plymouth. 

RICHLAND COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

PretiderO—Auasxic S. Nbff, Woodstock. 
Vice-Presidemt—AjJOi^zo G. James, Richland Center. 
iSeerctory— Arthur L. Hatch, Ithaca. 
Treaxwrw—^QiBS Winn, Richland Center. 

The membership for 1871, was twenty. 

ST, CROIX VALLEY HORTICULTURAIi SOCIETY. 
Oigani&sed September 18, 1871, at River Falls. 

Pr«8kfon«— Matthew Proctor. 
Vice PreMefni—Jy, Currier. 
Recording Secreta/ry—^. M. Davis. 
CorreipondMhg Secretary— 0. C. Hicks. 
2V«a«iwcr— C. D. Parker. 

Present number of members is twenty. At the first exhibition there were 
shown thirty-nine varieties of apples, besides grapes, plums and. peaches* 
Ben Davis, Duchess, Tallman Sweet, Tetofski, Perry Russet, Jefferson 
Sweet and Sweet Pear, are found hardy and successful. 
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GRAND CHUTE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Organized December 16, 1871. 

JPresident^AsBO^ Tolmaii. , 

Vice Frmdent—W. H. P. Bogak. 
Treasurer— Rahmah Jones. 
Se&reta/r^ — ^D. Huntley. 

We intend to send a delegate to the winter meeting ^f the state society. 
There is an increased interest here in all* branches of horticulture. 



PARTIAL LIST OF FRUIT GROWN IN WISCONSIN. 

ExpLANATiONB.— * Eztra Hardy. *♦ Proflt. *** Family use. 

Ackerman, Allen Russet, 'Alexander, Aunt Lucy, Advance, Autumn Straw- 
berry, American Pippin, American Summer Pearmain, American 
Beauty. 

Bethlemite, * Ben Davis, * Bailey Sweet, Black Detroit, * Blue Pearmain, 
Black Apple, Baldwin, Belmont, Blaek Gillflower, Brabant's Belleflower, 
Briggs' Auburn, Bloomfield, Barrel, Benoni, Bevans' Early, Baltimore, 
Bourassa, * Barrett's Russet, Bullock Pippin, Buckingham, Bell Rppin. J ^ 

** Caroline Red June, Clark's Orange, Colvert, Crabbed Bough, Canada 
Black, Chronicle, Chandler, Crimson Sweeting, Connecticut, Cranberry, 
Cheeseborough Russet, Cayuga Red Streak, Cable Gillflower, Colville 
Rouge, Carthouse, Cole's Quince, Conical Sweet, (Thomas), Clark's 
Pearmain, Cooper's Early White— tender, Chenango Strawberry, Can- X / 
field Sweet. 

Dominie, * Dumelow, *Duchess of Oldenburg, Dutch Codlin, Drap de Or, 
*♦* Dutch Mignone, Detroit Red. 

*** Early Joe, English Red Streak, Early Strawberry, 'Everlasting Green- 
ing, Early Harvest, ♦♦♦Esopus Spitzenbugh, * Early Washington- 
Emperor, ** English Golden Russet, Early Jeneating. / ^ 

**Fameuse, Fall Pippin, ** Pall Orange, * Fall Wine Sap,* Fall Stripe, 
(Saxton) Fall Orange, Frankforther Bell, Fall Strawberry, Fairchild, 
Fall Greening, Fallawater, Felix, Fox, Fourth of July, Frankfort Bell, 
** Fall Spitzenburg, Fall Jenniting, Fall Harvey, Flushing Spitzen- 
burg. Flowers of Genessee, * Fulton Beauty. 1 ft 

Green Pippin, Golden Pippin, Gravenstein, Green Spitzenbenr, Gray Van- 
devere, Gloria Mundi, *♦ Golden Russet, Golden Sweet, Grimes Gold- 
• en, German Bough, Green Sweet. 

Hawley, High Top Sweeting, Holland Pippin, Herfordshire Seedling 
♦Herfordshire Pearmain, Hoopman's Early, Hubbardson's Nonsuch, 
Hawthomden, Honey Sweeting, Hubbell, Haskel Sweet, Higby Russet, 
Harrison, Huntsman Favorite, * Haas or Grass Pomier. 

Indiana Rareripe. 

Jersey Sweet, ♦♦Jonathan, Jewett's Pine Red. 

Keswick Codling, King of Tompkins County, Kaighn's Spitzenberg, Ker- j/" 
rick's Autumn, ♦♦♦Kirkbridge* White. ; — . 

--'. ^.r 
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Lady Washington, Ladies' Sweeting, Lowell, Lady Apple, Large Early 
Sweet, Lyman's Pumpkin Sweet, Lyman's Red Sweet, Lyman's Large 
Tellow, Limber Twig, Landon, Large Stripe Pearmain. 

Monstrous Pippins, Maiden's Blush, McLelan, Mountain Sweeting, Miles, 
*Minkler, Marylai^ Bedstreak, Mother, Monson Sweet, Monmouth 
Pippin, Minister. 

*** Northern Spy, Nod Head, Newtown Pippin, Norton s Melon. 

OrUey, Omio Sweeting, Ohio Pippins. 

Pound Royal, *Perry Russet, **Pennock Early, Pound Sweet, Porama Grise, 
Pryors Sweet, Pumpkin Sweet, Pump, Phoenix Winter Sweet, Prus- 
sian, *Plumb's Cider, ***Pryor's Red, Porter, *Pewaukee, Paradise 
Winter Sweet, Peck's Pleasant, Primate. 

*Rad Astzachan, Rambo, Roxbury Russet, Rhode Island Greening, Red 
Qillflower, Red Canada, Ribston Pippin, Rome Beauty, ** Rawle's Ja- 
net, Red Winter Pearmain, **Red Rimianite, Rubicon, Ramsdell's 
Sweeting, Rogers' Sweeting, Rogers' Seedling, Red Belle, Rosseau, 
Red Lady Finger, Red June, Red Detroit, Red Spitzenberg. 

Striped Belleflower, Sweet and Sour, *** Scollop Gillflower, Sunmier Belle- 
flower, Sherman's Duchess, Striped Winter Pearmain, Sweet Janette, 
Summer Peamuun, Summer Rambo, Summer Pippin, Summer Sweet, 
Summer Roiae, Stickney, Sweet Bough, Shank Sweet, Striped Fall 
Queen, Summer Queen, Summer Peunock, * Sweet Pear, ***Soar 
Bough, * St. Lawrence, Spice Sweet, Sweet Pippin, Surprise, Summer 
Sweet Paradise, Smokehouse, * Smith's Cider, Sops of Wine, Sweet 
Russet, Summer Sweeting, Stevens' Gillflower, Sutton's Beauty, Suc- 
cess, Snowflake, *** Seek-no-further (Westfield), Soek-no-further 
(White), Stark, Sweet June, Swaar Fall, Swaar Winter, Siberians 
(* Transcendent, Golden, **♦ Hyslop, Cherry). 

Twenty oz. Pippin, * Tallman Sweet, Trenton Early, * Tetof8ki,Tart Bough, 
Tewkesbury Blush. 

** Utter. 

Yandevere, Vanderere Pippin, Vandevere Black, Vermont Beauty, Vande- 
ver© Gray. 

*** Win© Sup, winter, Wagner, Williams' Favorite, White G — Belleflower, 
♦WlUey, Western Beauty, Wijlow Twig, White Juneating, Winter 
Rose, Winnebago, Winter Stripe, Woodstock Belle. Will Apple (Wil- 
cox), * Walbridge, Woodland Greening, White Winter Pearmain, Win- 
ter Rod Sweet (Huntly), White Belleflower, Wine, Winter Golden Sweet, 
White Rambo,,Wostem Spy, White Pippin. 

*** Yellow Belleflower, Yellow Injestrie. 
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